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V mected Mstoiy ^ the rise aad growth of Calcutta was 
Mi a: 35wley, an-, as a -part of his Ceuais Bsport for 
iH. vj. h; I arhg;||^; 109, pi^ S6, of that report, he reconuuended the 
fnauw h; for ai; f J^e #wu to draw for his mateiiala upon the domestic 

- tt. *edS^^ ISTative hf^nilicis in the town, bes^c^ oficdal re- 

'ir of Eastern travellers. When, therefore, at the 

I !i ' ( ehsus Oommiasioner of India,; I was asked last Novem- 
l Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, to undertake 

^'■• .•ng.a short history of Calcutta, in connection with the 
KM* 1901, 1 applied to a great many Native Indian fami> 

• juM. besides soliciting the help of Government for the loan 
K ipers and periodicals dealing wdth ancient Calcutta. 
U i r of the Bengal and Imperial Libraries, and other Gov- 
3- l> promptly placed at my disposal all the available books 
f { erence that were requisitioned by me, very few, indeed, 
itlemen, except my own personal friends or relations, 
M ome even of those that promised help by allowing an 
K records in their family libraries, failed to carry out 
« onsequently, a very small part of the materials upon 
has been written, happens to be original, the bulk of 
' < foot-notes mU show, grounded upon matter already 
works of Beverley, Seton-Kerr, Sandeman, Hyde, 
'! vV^heeler, Holwell, Hunter, Millet and several others, in- 
IV. igaU writere Sastri, Basu and Vidyanidhi, have been 
,! 'jvon. But the greatest help and the largest amount of 
■: obtained from Professor C. R. Wilson and his works, 
dial thanks are due for placing at my disposal much of 
<!. tirials upon which Chapter VI is based, particularly for 
Vi translation of the Bainama or deed of sale, by which the 
hniod villages Sutanuii, Govindapur and Calcutta, and for 
1 ‘fit payments made since the purchase, both of which have 
^^1 of light on the dim traditions of the Savarna 
My acknowledgments are also due to the foUownng 
4 >i that family — the Venerable Babu Harish Chandra Rdy 
. t lidtri^a ; Babu Bijay Krishna Rdy Chowdry, b.i... Vakil, 
I’al’M Ks&irodfi Chandra Bdy Chowdhry, m.a.. Head Master, 
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liav- A, Cuttack ; Babus Badha Nath Bdy Chowdry, and 

lijns , Ki B4y Chowdry of HaUshar, and Siva Chandra Bdy Chow- 

dry jWihaii and others* for kindly pladng at my disposal a great 
uJu v verAVds and piqpefB and genealogies of the family. I am also 
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Sen* the Editor of the Indian Mirror 




ERRATA. 


Pnge 6, t tAould be : 

,, 10« piragrfl^2t Uo« t, " Jahingir” thould he “Jahangir". 

„ 10, footnote («), line il, “ debbottar ” ehould be ** deboUar 
,, 12, pavMrapu 6, line 16, “ Satgoan " ehould be “ Satgaon." 

,, 17, line 2, last word, “ the *' ehould be “ their 
, „ 17, paragraph S, line 6, and elsewhere “ fooadars " ehould be “faujdars " 

„ 18, „ 4, „ 7, “ years " ehould be “ years’ 

„ 20, „ 1, „ 4, Imd elsewhere *' Nabob’s" sAottld 6e “Nawab’a". 

,, 26, footeote (b), ** Kamarpara " ehould be outside the ditoh. 

„ 26, last paragraj^, line 12, “ Thm *’ ehould be “ Thenceforward thev ”• 

„ 87, Appendix III, ** Baghava ’’ (the second son of Vi^adhar) hoe been omitted, " gab Charaa “ 
was the son (not, ae ehoum, of Bamchand, but) of “ Baghara 
„ 46, 2nd list, 3rd line, after “ Oanuat Nurry ’* enter “ (Banai Lahiri P) 

„ 68, line 87, after “ Soramporo " add “ and parts of Kamarpara and Simla". 

„ 66, footnote, “ ^port " ehould be “ Beports". 

„ 76, line 2, add “ occurred " after “ fire 
„ 76, „ 8, omit “when”. 

„ 76, paragraph 8, line 16, “ anthorise ’’ ehould be “authorised 
,, 88, „ 2, „ 9, Tida-abade " ehould be Tala<^t\iaAe” . 

,, 88, in footnote (d), after “ Chapter VI " add “ page 38 
„ 89, “ (£) " omitted in the 2nd fwtnote. 

„ 90, paragraph 2, lino 7, ** par a^^uaxter" ehould be “pora=quarter”. 

,, 90, m footnote, “ Ban " enould be “ Bau 
„ 91, last paragraph, line 14, comma after “ beteUgrore 
„ 91, „ „ „ 18, full stop after “origin". 

„ 94, “ (a) " omitted from the first footnote. 

„ 96, last paragraph, line 10, “ 1698 " should be “1690”. 

„ 108, para^aph 2, last tine, dcTcIopcment " ehould be ** development". 

„ 112, „ 2, line 10, “ Triangalor " should be “Triangular 

„ 120, „ 2, lino 6, “ Imports ’’ should be “ imposts'*. 

„ 121, footnote (a), “ Millette's " ehould he “ Millet’s ’’. 

„ 122, paragraph 2, line 6, bracket ends after “Yice*Chairman" (not after “ Chairman "). 

„ 122, „ 2, line 18, bracket begins before “including ’*. 

„ 122, line 16, “ The Commissioners ’’ should be “ They". 

„ 122, line 17, comma after “ Fort ’* and also after “ advanee ". 

„ 123, paragraph 2, tine 2, oomma after “ Fort Commissioners". 

„ 128, „ 3, line 8, put— before “four". 

„ 127, „ 6, line 8, “ some few years ’’ ehould “a few years ago ”. 

,, 127, „ 6, line 4, comma after “ run up". 

„ 127, „ 6, lines 6 and 6, omit “ and upon." 

„ ISO, last paragraph, line 4, oomma after “ years." 

„ ISO, lino 5, omit “ and " and insert a comma after beneficent’’. 

„ ISO, lino 6, “ union jack ’’ ehould be “ Union Jack ”. 

„ ISO, line 6, Insert “ the ’’ before ceaseless ". 

„ 9, footnote (c), comma after “ white ’’. 

„ 11, „ (a), “ Soota-cotton ’’ ehould he “ Soota=acotton". 

„ 11, „ “Looty-skein " sAeufd “ LootjFsskein ’’. 

„ 11, line 6, oomma after “ names ", “ and" for “And", and oomma after “ further". 

„ 11, „ 10, "entire” sAomW 6o “Sacred”. 

„ 11, paragraph 8, line 12, “ Satgoan" ehould be “ Satgaon”. 

„ 87, Appendix III, bracket 1718 and 1780 below “ Mshadeva Boy 
„ 89, y, paragraph 2, line 6, ** Bangala " ehould be " Bengala 

„ 60, line 1, “ Woo<mand’' should be “ Woodmant". 

„ 62, paragraph 6, line 4, “ Ward ’’ ehould be “ Wards ". 

,, 62, „ 6, line 8, “Simms " ehould be “ Simms’ 

„ 66, „ 2, line, “ Bimapooka" ehould he “ Baniapuker". 

„ 67, „ 1, line 21, “ years ” ehould be “ year ’’. 

M 71, M 1, line 7, “upas" sAtwtW fte “ Upas”. 

„ 79, „ 8, line 18, “ Folta ’’ ehould he “ Folta ’’. “ Chandpur " dhould he Ckandpal ’’. 

„ 79, „ 4, line 14, “March 1899" ehould be “ March 1889 ’’. 

„ 110, „ 7, lino 1, “Aksur ’’ ehould be'* Akrur”. 

• 112, „ 3, line 4, “ being " should be “ having been ’*. 

Map of 1798 by Upjt^in. In footnote, “ Banamoody " should be “ Banamadda 




A SHOET HISTORY OF CALCUTTA. 


CHAP'I'EU I. 

BENEATH THE SVJIFACE. 

Calcutta is situated un tlio oast bank of the river llooghly in latitude 
22” 33' 47" N. and longitudo 88” 23' 34" K. Like all riparian towns in the 
Lower Gangetic delta, it stands upon a rich silt, which, however, has a history 
of its own. 

In the month of April, 1813, a curious discovery was made in re-excavat- 
ing the Esplanade tank on the norili of Chowringhco. At a depth of four feet 
below the level of its dry bed, trunks of the sundri tree (^Heritiera litloralis) 
standing upright, were found imbedded at short intervals. This ‘interesting 
phenomenon ’ was defined at the time an ‘ extraordinary occurrence,’ in expla- 
nation of which various plausible tluiories were, we- are told, offered by 
naturalists whose ‘ ingenuity came to be fully exerted ’ for the purpose. No one 
of these, however, commended itself to tlrij local press, which preferred to 
bejlievc with many native geologists that the land which originally bore the 
tfiios on its surface had been covered over by 8ul>8e<|ueut fluvial deposits. 

The ‘many native geologists’ thus relied on, were, we suspect, loctU lumin- 
aries of the time, who explained the occurrence by stories of Hindu legend 
and tradirion. For wo can discover no ‘ native geologist ’ that wrote on Calcutta. 
Barahamihira, the Hindu astronomer, has, no doubt, indicated the geological 
aspect of Lower Bengal in the seventh century by calling it Samatata, a term 
which, literally means ‘ level of the sea,’ and is applied to a tidal swamp on its 
foreshore. It is, however, not geology but tradition that tells us that the 
‘Samatata’ had been raised by alluvium high enough to form a small kingdom, 
when Houen Tsang cami? to India and found Bengal divided into five kingdoms — 
Pundra on the north, Kamarupa on the north-east, Samatata on the east, 
Tamralipti on the south-west, and Karna-Subarna on the west. 'Fhese divisions 
left an uninhabited area on the south between Tamralipti (Midiiapur) and 
Samatata, which latter was “south of Kamarupa, six hundred miles in circuit,’* 
East Bengal, then, had just become populated, though still not much above the 
level of the sea, while Southern Bengal was still an uninhabitable tidal swamp- 

The Hindu legend regarding the formation of land and water in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta as traditionally known to the people of the locality, 
is thus described in the ICth century by Kavirama, author of the D'ufhijaya- 
prakasa : — 

“ During the churning of the ocean, Kurma (the tortoise), too heavily pressed by 
the Mandora Mountain on his back and by Ananta (the infinite), gasped out a deep 
breath in order to stupefy the Daityas; and the country of “ Kilkila was formed, and 
it extended over the whole tract that was covered by his braith.” 

This legend is probably descriptive of a shifting of the centre of gravity 
of the earth and a ro* adjustment of land and water as the result of an 
earthquake, during which a hill subsided, gaseous matter escaped from the 
bowels of the earth, and the sea was violently agitated. The reforonct^ to the 

<«) Oaleutta Gazette of May 6. 1815. 

The Province of Kilkila is JeHoribed as being 21 JoJanas { “ 160 square miles) iu extent with the 
Saraswati on the west and the Jamuna on the oast and containing the towns and villages of lioogul}', 
Bonsberia^ jUiiatparay £hardaha» Sialdaho, Govindapur, etc. 



Daifyas (Non- Aryans) and their stupefaction has apparent application to the 
period of Aryan coldnisation of the area after the eaxthi^ake. 

Legend and tradition, it will be observed, did not go far towards 
affording a true explanation of the phenomenon which had drawn attention to 
the under-soil. They merely suggested that there had l^en an upheaval of the 
lower part of the Q-angetio delta, and a raising of it ^ ^till further by friendly 
gifts of fluvial deposit. The spectacle of the upright sundri trees, on the 
other band, betokened a subse<^uent subsidence. It therefore came about that 
“ the ingenuity of the naturalists,” whose plausible explanations” were not 
previously accepted, was brought into further reqviisition with more practical 
results. From December 1835 down to April 1840, a series of ^ ** bore- 
operations” was conducted under the superintendence of a Committee of 
naturalists. Of these operations the sinking of the Calcutta bore-hole in Fort 
William to a depth of four hundred and sixty feet below i<he mean sea-level 
was the most important. 

The most interesting facts .discovered by this great experiment were — 

(1) The complete absence of marine deposits throughout the depth of the 

bore-holo. 

(2) The existence of a peat-bed at 30 to 35 feet, and again at 382 to 

395 feet, below the surface, 

(3) The existence, in considerable quantities, of fine sand and pebbles 

like those of the sea-shore at 170 to 180 feet and at 320 to 325 
feet, and again at 400 to 480 feet, below the surface. The greater 
pai't of these pebbles was derived from gneissic rocks. 

The most important conclusions suggested by these discoveries are thus 
stated by Blanford : — 

“ There appears every reason, for believing that the beds traversed, from top to bottom 
of the bore-hole, had been deposited either by fresh water or in the neighbourhood of an 
estuary. At a depth of thirty feet below the surface, or about ten feet below mean tide- 
level, and again at three hundred and eighty-two feet, bods of peat with wood were found, 
and in both oases there oan be but little doubt that the deposits proved the existenoe of 
ancient land surfaces. 

“A peaty layer has been noticed at Canning Town on the Mutlah, thirty-five miles 
to the south-east, and at Kihulna, in Jessore, eighty miles oast by north, always at such a 
depth below the present surface as to be some feet beneath the present mean tide-level. In 
many of the oases noticed, roots of the aundri were found in the peaty stratum. This tree 
grows a little above ordinary high-water mark in ground liable to flooding ; so that in every 
instance of the roots ooourring below the mean tide-level, there is oondusive evidence of 
depression. This evidence is confirmed by the oocurrence of pebbles; for it is extremely 
improbable that coarse gravel should have been deposited in water eighty fathoms deep, and 
large fragments could not have been brought to their present position unless the streams, 
which now traverse the country, had a greater fall formerly, or unless, which is perhaps 
more probable, rocky hilla exiated, which have now been partly removed by denudation and 
covered up 'by alluvial deposits. The coarse gravel and sand, which form so aousiderable 
a proportion of the beds traversed, oan soaroely be deltaic aooumulations, and it is therefore 
prpbable that when they were formed, the present site of Calcutta wi^s near the margin of 
the alluvial plain.” <“) 


The borp-hole experiment carries us, therefore, behind legend and tradition 
to a time when the country was not the monotonous level from horizon to 
horizon which it has been from the dawn of history. We must picture a range 
of gneissic hills standing ruggedly out into the sea, and must imagine the^ subse- 
^ent depression of these, which extended the empire of the tides far inkind. 
This depressed territory becomes in time filled over with loose sediment 
which sipks by the weight of its superincumbent layers until flhally they 
are covered with the existing alluvial strata, which are indisputably of very 
recent geological origin, being all Pleiostocene (Post- tertiary). The historical 
age pf theic-formation is, however, matter of eontroversyj particularly in view 
of Hindu Ipgend and of the evidence of subsidence. But if legend and science 
can be connected with tradition and history, the otmtroversy will be in a 


(^) See Blanford and Medlicott’s Manual of the Geology ot Indi9« pQ^rt I, pilgail 897~400* 

In hu Berenne Sorvey Jieportt Colonel Oa/sitrell quotea intereaang oTi^uce on th# aubjeot of the 
dejprpsdidzi and athbaidenoe of toe Sundarbana time to and ineideuti^y meutiona tho 

bAp%s« Hunter'a Slaitsiioal Account^ Vol. I, pa^^ea 279— 
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fair way of approaching; Eiettlement. J*ergusson^8 arguments i?ogarding the 
age of the Hiower Oangetic plain attempt this connection. 

In his opinion, hardly more than 4,00t) years have elapsed since the tide 
was near Rajmahal. He believes tliere always existed — in historical times 
at least— a bar or barrier where the tides turned somewherb very near 
where the Sundarbaus now are, and that between this and the apex ot 
the delta -there was a tidal swamp. When this was the case the upper 
valley of the Ganges was, he thinks, in the he mi-habitable state in »which 
Assam now is. Ho attempts also to trace historically the settlements that were 
made one after another on the Qaagetic delta as it-oxtended eastwards * 

“ Three thousand years before the Christian era, the only prootically habitable 
part of the alluvial plains was the portion between the Sutledgo and the Jumna, 
Even one thousand^^ears later it was only here and there, on me hanks of some 
minor streams, that" The country was in a state to support a large population and to possess 
considerable cities. Nearly up to the Christian era it was only on the southern hills, or at the 
foot of the Himalayas (what is now the Terai), that cities ootild be placed, because the 
central parts of the plain eastwards of the Gogra were still unfit for human habitation. It 
was not till ■ one thousand years afterwards that the plain of the Ganges was sufficiently 
desiccated to admit of such a dty as Gout rising to importance, so far from the hills. It 
was not till the Mahometan conquest in the fourteenth century that the delta, properly so 
called, became fit for extensive occupation. * * * * * * 

“ With the first dawn of history or tradition, about three thousand years (b.c.), wo 
find the immigrating Aryan Hindus traversing the l^anjauh and settling, so far as India is 
concerned, exclusively in the tract of country between the Sutledge and the Jumna. * * 

* * • This tract, though not quite a desert now, is nearly so. Its rivers ore 

insignificant streams and lose themselves in the desert ; and Thaneswara and Samaua, the 
old classical cities of Aryavarta, are now nearly deserted. 

“ The next capitals of this race were I>elhi, on the extreme northern spur of a range of 
hills on the right bank of the Jumna, and Muttra, about eighty miles farther down, but still 
on the elevated right hank. The first cities really in the plain were Hastinapura, on the 
Ganges, about fifty miles from the hills, and Ayodya, on the Gogra, about sixty miles from 
the Himalayas. The latter seems to have been one of India’s most important cities 
between two thousand end one thousand years (ii.c.). About the last-named date it appears 
to have been superseded by Oannouge, on the Ganges — this time a hundred and twenty mile.s 
from the hills, being the farthest advance into the plains before the Christian ora. Allahabad 
and Henares next rose into importance. 

“ In the fifth or sixth century before Christ, when we become tolerably familiar with the 
geography of India from the events of Buddha’s life, we find in the south Raj agriha on 
the hills and Gya close by, the most important cities of the central portion of the Gangetic 
plain. These were superseded about three centuries later, or in Alexander’s time by Pali- 
bothra, or Patna, which was the most important city of India at the time of Alexander's 
conquests. Ou the north of the valley we first find Jauakpore, in the Terai, between the 
Bhogmutty and the Coosy, figuring as the capital of Bengal at the time when Ayodya was 
practically the capital of India ; then Sravosti, ELapilavasti, and Kluoinagara, all nestling 
under the hills close to the Terai, and the remains of ruined cities of this epoch within 
its now pestiferous limits, showing that from the greater steepness of the slope, or some 
such local cause, this was then the most habitable poxt of the valley of the Liower Ganges. 

“ It is not till six or ten centuries after our era that we find any more important cities 
eastward of Patna ; but about the last-uamed period, Gour, opposite Eajmahal, became the 
capital of Bengal, to be superseded by Dacca, founded in 1604, and Moorsbedabad, which 
only rose into importance in 1704. 

“ Eor a century after 1G34, when our ships wore permitted to eater the Ganges, Satgong 
or Hooghiy was the port of Bengal, and continued to be so till superseded by Calcutta.” 

In discussing' this gradual extension and upheaval of the Gangetic delta, 
ii’ergusson notes the fact that in l7o7 Admiral Watson took up to Chander- 
nagore what were then called line-of-battle ships— vessels of 60 and 64 guns, 
which, whatever their tonnage may have been, would with difficulty reach 
Calcutta now without the assistance of tugs. 

Leaving the region of history and passing to the domain of tradition, 
Fergusson mentions several traditionary beliefs to illustrate bis conclusions. 
One of these oonoerning Jessoro has it that when the town was built on the 
Bbairab, some four hundred ^ years ago, it was situated on the seashore ; 
this at least indicates the existence of a tidal swamp to the southward oi: 
that town. The others, ho mentions, have reference to the changes in the 
courses of the Klusi at Purnea, the Damuda at Tribeni, near Satgaon, and of 
some other rivers, accounts of which have been handed down by tradition from 

(<*> Journal of the Geological Society of Xiondon, Vol. XIX, 1863. 
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generation to generation. And he infers, from the present position and level of 
these rivers and the' height of their banks, that when these changes took place, 
within the comparatively recent period of Hindu traditions, the dominion of 
the tides could not have been far o£E. 

Fergusson also infers recent elevation from local names. He speaks of 
Nadia as the Navadwipa ” — a now island (dwipa) in the olden times when the 
neighbourhood was a sea or at least a tidal swamp. Similar examples are 
furnished by a great many of the modern villages and towns on the banks of 
the Hohghly. There is, first, Agradwipa a little in front of the “Navadwipa.” 
Further down is “Sooksagar,” indicating the site of a ** dried-up sea.” This 
is where Crofts and Hastings had their beautiful bungalows on the river-side 
in the eighteenth century ; it is now a deserted place far from the river, 
where a stagnant, horso-shoe-shaped lagoon, with its few Furopean aquatic 
plants, faintly reminds us of its famous feasts of plenty.*- Fower down is 
Chakdaha (Chakradwipa, the circular island), Dumurdaha (Dumurdwipa, the 
island of the fig trees), Hhardaha (Khargadwipa, the spear-shaped island), 
Ariyadaha (Aryadwipa, the island of the Aryans). Further examples are 
Halisahar (new town), Baranagar (Baxuhanagar, place of wild boars), Bialdaha 
(Srigaldwipa, as described in Sanskrit works, the island noted for jackals). 
These * dwipas ’ or islands were merely elevated spots in the tidal swamp that 
first attracted a population. 

It will thus appear that the description of Lower Bengal (including Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood) in Barahamihira’s Brihatsamhita as Samatata ” 
or tidal swamp, and the inference that it was gradually raised by alluvial 
deposits into a habitable kingdom about the seventh century after Christ, arc 
in perfect accord with the trend of modern physical researches, while there is 
nothing in the social history of Bengal**” which commences with King Adisur 
between the seventh and the ninth century after Christ that appears to militate 
against the inference. 

There are therefore good reasons to think : — 

(1) That in remote antiquity, gneissic hills stood out from the sea where 

Calcutta now is. 

(2) That at a later date — probably during the tertiary period — ^these 

hills were depressed and a tidal swamp extended up to the 
foot of the Rajmahal hills. 

(.3) That the Lower Gangetic plains below the Rajmahal hills began to be 
elevated by fluvial deposits about four or five thousand years 
ago. 

(4) a ’hat the extension of the delta was from north and west to south 

and east. 

(5) That near Calcutta, an elevation of the area has alternately been 

follow'ed by a subsidence. 

(6) That in historical times the extreme south-eastern portion, including 

the districts of Khulna, Jessore, the Sundarbans, and Calcutta, 
was not fully formed in the seventh century of the Christian 
era, when Bast Bengal was sufficiently inhabited to form the 
nucleus of a kingdom. 


("> See the Samhandhanima^/a-t by Pundit Lai Mohan Pidyauidhi, 
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CHAPTER II. 

JJSr ANJy JPOETR Y. , 


“ •T’^rr^; fsfHTzr f 

?!^1P WT ^ ^ n” 

This Sanskri^MCouplet depicts Mahadeva, the God of Destruction, in an 
attitude of wild dance, with the dead body of .Sati, his spouse, on his 
shoulder. 

This, indeed' is the chief act in the groat Pauranic tragedy of 
“ Dakshay a jn a. ” Daksha is tlie father of Sati. He omits to invite Mahadeva 
to a great sacrificial gathering at his house. All the gods, except Siva (Maha- 
deva), are invited. Sati seeks an explanation for this indignity. Her father 
cruelly adds insult to injury by calling Siva names. Unable to bear this 
humiliation, Sati causey her soul to Imve her body. Furious at the news, 
Mahadeva sweeps down upon the scene, picks up the dead body of his 
spouse from the ground, and dances madly about with it, threatening 
destruction to the whole world. The gods seek through Brahma, the Creator, 
the presence and protection of Vishnu, the Preserver, and succeed in 
inducing him to save creation from the wrath of the terrible Destroyer, who 
is mad with grief and ‘‘drunk w’ith loss." Vishnu flings his discus — the 
sudarnana chakra — at the bodj^ of Sati, and breaks it into fifty-one pieces which 
fall in a scattered shower to earth. Every spot of the earth where a fragment 
of this shattered body falls becomes from that moment a holy spot, full of the 
divine spirit of Sati.<“’ The names of these fifty-one sacred places are described 
in a Sanskrit poem called “ Pithamala ” (Garland of Sanctuaries). Calcutta is 
one of them ; for the little toe of the right foot of Sati is said to have fallen 
upon its site. Its original name is said to have been not Calcutta or Kalikata 
(spelt formerly as “ Collckotta," “ Colleootte," Kolekota, etc.), but ICalikshetra, 
literally, the “ field of Kali," in wdiosc form the spirit of Sati is said to have 
manifested itself. The word “ Calcutta " is said to be a corruption of Kalikshetra 
through ‘ K^likhcta ' and ‘ Kalikota. ’ Some have thought it to be a corruption 
of “ Kalighata," while others have hold that there is no connection between the 
two words. But the derivation of the word “ Calcutta" from the name of the 
goddess “ KaU," whose present location is at Kalighat, in the southern section 
of the town, is accepted by many writers of repute. 

In the “ Pithamala ” of the “ Nigamakalpa,” Kalikshetra is said to extend 
over two jojanaa (16 miles) from Bahuhi to Dakshineswar, and the are^ within 
it to which sanctity attaches, is described as a triangle, two miles (one 
krosa or “koss") in extent. The triangle stands on the river Ganges, and 
contains the three primeval gods of the Hindu trinity — Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva — at its three angles, with the goddess Kali at its centre. 

The identification of this triangular island, situated between Dakshineswar 
on the north and Bahula on the south, with the ancient site of Calcutta, appears 
to admit of but little doubt. With the Chitpur creek on the north, the 
Adiganga^'"* on the south, the Salt Water liakes on the east and the Hooghly on 
the west, Calcutta in the twelfth century^'' ^ must have been a triangular area of 


. See Wilson^s ISwly Annals of' the JEnglish in Bengal ^ VoL I, p«go 128. 

C^> See ^ The Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, *1873, page 870; I>r. R. Brookes' JLemdon General Gazetteer ; 
Rev, Ik>^ in the Calcutta J^eview, Vol. 35, page 168 ; Major Ra.lpli Smith’s report of the 24-Farganas. 

<<?) Tne orii^al bed of the Ganges by Hindu tradition, now known as Tolly’s nulla— jSee Wilson’s 
'Early jinnals^ vol. I, page 138; also Fcrgusson in the London Geological Society s^ournal^ 1863. 

irf) The Pithamala,” in spite of being described as Tery ancient, could not hare been written before 
Tantric rites came into fashion, see page 7. 
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about two miles, for the Salt Water Lakes were close to Sealdab, and the 
Adi^nga, stretched** as far north as CJhowringhee.*®^ 

If, then, Calcutta derives its name from Kali,” and has been co-existent 
with Kalikshetra,^*^ to what remote antiquity can it be traced ? 

If the -^ild fury of Mahadeva rushing madly about with Sati on his 
shoulders be construed as an allegory embodying a theory of creation, it 
depicts the impact of ‘‘Prakriti” and Purusha,” of matter and force. Vishnu, 
the preserver, merely severs asuiSder inert matter while set in motion and distri- 
butes it over wide areas to form various nuclei for the formation of different 
sadctified regions. This interpretation is, however, of no use to the antiquary 
who seeks not for philosophies but for dates. But if the allegory be understood 
to describe an historical fact, we may road in it the story of the dismember- 
ment of a kingdom. Daksha is called “ Prajapati,” th§|^ preserver of his 
subjects. Sati, otherwise called “ Sakti,” is the power born m his loins. By 
his own hauteur while * drunk with power,* he sets the powerful destroyer 
against himself, and his power disappears. Destruction threatens everywhere ; 
anarchy reigns supreme. At this stage the preserver appears and parcels out 
into various sections the kingdom which now lies a helpless corpse. He 
replaces anarchy by order, confusion by organization, lifelessness by energetic 
vitality, and plants the speds of new life in spots that lie far apart, so that 
each spot may become a centre of independent growth. 

Thus interpreted, the legend may be taken to refer* to the emigration of the 
Aryans from Daksha’s country and their colonisation of different parts of India. 
As, however, on the result of the distribution, the locality from which 
Calcutta derives its name is sanctified in the name of Kali, a goddess unknown 
to the Vedic religion of the Aryans, the story takes us back merely to the 
Tantrio age when, on account of the decay of Brahminism during the Budhistic 
period, the instinct of self preservation Compelled the Brahmins to admit to the 
Hindu pantheon a great many of the gods and forms of worship of the 
aboriginal tribes with whom they came into contact, and Tantric rites, embodied 
in the worship of the goddess Kali amongst others, came into voguo. It is matter 
of history that in Bengal King Adisur, whose reign is variously timed between 
the seventh and the ninth century of the Christian era,^‘‘' felt the necessity of 
importing Brahmins from Kanauj and of inducing them to settle down with 
their families by the offer of landed estates. As many as fifty-six separate 
estates (grS.m) were given free of rent to tJie children of the five Brahmins ho 
caused to be brought down to Bengal. Religious worship through the medium of 
Brahmins could not have been prevalent to any considerable extent at that time. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the number of Brahmins, though generally inferred 
to have consisted of 700 families from their name “ Satsati, ” (seven hundred), 
was an appreciable quantity ; for the social history of the Bengali Brahmins, ns 
opposed to that of the descendants of the Kanauj Brahmins, may be said to be 
conspicuous by its absence from the annals of Bengal.^®* No mention of the 
worship of Kali is found in any of the proceedings of Adisur’s court, and it is 
nowhere stated that he settled the Kanauj Brahmins in order to prevent the 
spread of Tantricism. On the contrary, ho found that Vedic rites were not 


(•) Hindu tradition a« well as tlw* “ PithanUlld ” places the original temple of the goddess Hall 
where Brookes places it. A writer alludes to this in a recent issuo of the JSfdbyabharat (Agrahayan 130 h, 
page 390), a Bengali periodical of the Hrakma Samaj. He fixes its site at the JPosta Saaar*' on the 
Strand Boad and recommends excarations for unearthing the relics of the temple* The tem^ile of Sira is bj 
tradition^ fixed at the south-eastom corner of the triangie within modem lihaDanipur, and that of Vishnu 
or .Oorinda iat the south-westom comer, both on the northern bank of tho Adiganga, and the latter at its 
confluence with tho Hoogbly, while that of Brahma is fixed at the straw -market, locally called Khoro* 
posta at Bagbazar on the south of the Chitpur creek* The original temple of iCali is said to hare sunk 
into the ground during an earthquake in the i6th century, when the goddess was, it is said, remorod to tho 
side of her lord and husband Mahadeva, whence the name of Bhabauipur — “ Bhabani " being another 
name for The temple of Brakma is said to hare diluviated away in the 16th century, but Brahma 

worship at its old site which reformed in in the 17th century, was a feature of the great annual 

gathering at the straw-market up to tho year 1869*: 

(6) Wilson* doubts this derivation Vol. I, footnote, page Dipfadas's '^Manasa*' 

(see Chapter HI) proves that Calcutta had i been differentiated from 'Kalighat in 14W A.D. ; it does not 
proven that it hod existed before or had derived its namoi independently of >it. 

(«*) The majority of aaiboxities place Adisur 'o reign in the ninth century* 

4^ Caaie^ tmd H^bea of 'Bengal^ by NvB. Basuy pages 
C«) ISamhandhanima^a^ pages 




undersiiDod and that there was no substitute for them in the popular worship. 
It was with the express object of establishing Vedic rites — ^not in opposition to 
any prevailing Brahminical ritual, but in order to enHghten the darkness of 
religious ignorance — that he invited the Vedic Brahmins of Kanauj to settle 
in BengaL It is, moreover, impossible that the sanctuary of Kalikshetra could 
have dxisted in Adisur's days without attracting the attention of the King and 
his courtiers, while there is considerable si^ificance in the fact that as far as 
the estates awarded by Adisur to the 56 children of the five Kanauj Brahmins 
can be traced, there is not one that can bo identified with Calcutta or its neigh- 
bourhood on the eastern bank of the Hooglily.^“^ » 

Tantric rites did not come to be in vogue in Lower Bengal till the time of 
Vallala Sen in the 12th century. That they then became fashionable with 
the Brahmins we learn from a work by his minister Halayudha entitled 
“ Brahman Sarbaahwa.” But it is very doubtful whether the worship of Kali 
was at all popular or was openly recognised by tha court. In the records of 
Kalighat, we find no trace of any ^‘sanad” or grant from any of the Hindu 
Kings or their cbntemporaneous citizens such as we would naturally expect 
a, popular sanctuary to possess. This seems to show that the sanctuary 
did not attain much importance till the days of Hindu rule were over. 

Hindu legend thus furnishes us with a story of Calcutta in continuation 
of its underground history. We learn from it that the site of the town must 
have been sufficiently raised for human habitation before the 12th century ; 
that it came to have a name for it shortly after its reformation ; that the name 
was Kalikshetra, being derived from the aboriginal goddess Kali who was 
absorbed into the Hindu pantheon, but not popularly worshipped in the time 
of King Vallala Sen ; that it was in fonn a triangle, about two square miles 
in extent, in the centre of which stood the goddess Kali, watched and attended 
as a new comer, by the three most ancient and most reliable Hindu gods— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, one at each corner of the triangle. As the 
worship of this newly acquired goddess had to be performed in accordance 
with her old aboriginal rites, by human and other sacrifices, we can picture 
to ourselves how she must have been placed in the centre of a recent formation 
surrounded by creeks and nullas, marsh and jungle, the abode of wild animals 
and venomous reptiles, far away from the seat of Government and the light of 
civilisation. We can also imagine how, at this period, the floating popmation 
of the locality would bo made up mainly of aboriginal fishermen — Pods, Jalias, 
DuUas and Bagdis — hunters, wood-cutters and falconers, such as Bhikaris, 
Byadhs, Doais, etc., while a few tantric Brahmins, pilgrims and votaries 
furtively penetrated the jungles from time to time to make their offerings 
to the dread goddess, who, black and bloody, and decked in her necklace of 
human skulls, with set teeth and protruded tongue, triumphantly trampled upon 
the white Aryan prostrate at her feet. 

Such incleed is the glimpse which dark legend and dim poetry scarcely 
brightened by any but a faint glimmer of historical light, enable us to get of 
the earliest condition of Calcutta then called Kalikshetra, between the 12th and 
the !5th centuries of the Christian era. 


(") Basu’s CaMet and Tribes Bettgal, pages 108 and 118. 
(A) Sambaudhanirnaya, Part 1. page Sd. 
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CHAPTER III. 


XiT TRJL2>XTION AN1> STOR J?. 


Kalikshetba, the land of the legend, * extending from Hakshinoswar on the 
north to Bahula on the southjJ was, according to Hindu tradition, valuable 
enough in the time of King Valla! a of Gatir to have constituted a royal gift 
to^ Brahmin family. («) It is important to remember that there is no trace 
of Kalikshetra in King Adisur’s time, but that it is said to have had a Brah> 
min proprietor in the time of King Vallala. Whatever be the exact truth 
of the matter, it would seem that neither Kaliksheti‘a nor Kalikata (Calcutta) 
could have been very widely known prior to the 3 '^ea 4 jnp 14:95 A.I)., when 
Bipradas Pipalai wrote his .Bengali poem called ‘ Manasa.’ This obscure poet 
is of no small service to the historical student, for he gives us the first authentic 
reference to Calcutta by its modern name in a description A^hich bears on its 
face the stamp of truth. 

The journey of Bipradas’s hero down the river Hooghly is thus des- 
cribed(*) : — 

“The first place after passing Triveny was ICumarhatta, an important Brahminic 
settlement of very ancient date. Its modern name is Halis»har(‘) in the district of the 
24 >Parganas. Kumarhatta was on the left. On the right, however, he saw Hooghly, modern 
Hngli. * * * * * * * On the western bank are 

mentioned Rishira, Honnagar, and on the east Stikohar, Kotrang, and Kamarhati. Ariadaha 
and Ghusnii are also mentioned before the fleet reached Obitpur, with its ancient temple 
dedicated to the * Sarvamangala Devi.’ After passing Ohitpur on the eastern side, mention 
is made of Calcutta. It is a mere mention just as that of Ariadaha or Ohusuri or 
Sakchar. More prominent mention is made of course of Betor on the other side of the 
fort, with its ancient temple of ‘ Betai Chandi,* where the merchant oomos down to pay his 
homage to the goddess, and where he and his men take some rest, to do some shopping and 

f repare their midday meal. Betor was a place of trade, and it seems to have had a market. 

t was to Satgaon, what Jedda is to Mecca. Passing by a place named Dhalanda, the name 
of which still survives in the Dalanda Tjiinatio Asylum, at Alipur, the fleet comes to 
Hlalighat, where the merchant offers his worship to the goddess. Then ho passes Ohnraghat, 
which is perhaps Ohurapara, a market town, a few miles beli>w Kaligliat included within the 
South Suburban Municipality, Joyadhuli, Dhanasthan, and then oomos to Baruipur. Near 
Baruipur was a whirlpool sacred to ‘ £!ali.’ ” 

It will be observed that Calcutta had already come to be km>\vn as a 
place diflorent from Kaligbat aud that Kalighat itself was a mei*e riparian 
village sacred to the goddess Kali, but not important enough to merit more 
than a word of mention. The goddess was deemed to be just sacred enough 
for a visit and an offering on the part of the traveller, but not nearly so 
great as the goddess Sarvamangala at Chitpur or the goddess Betai-Chandi at 
Betor, who had ancient temples. Nor was her renown such as to throw the poet 
into ecstasies over her adoration. 

The * Manasa’ is not, however, the only poem that helps us in ascertaining 
the condition of Kalighat and of its presiding Hindu deity during this period. 
In another Bengali poem,('^*) said to have been written between the years 1577 
to 1592 A.D., Kalighat is mentioned as one of the places visited by its hero, 
Hhanapati, on his way down to the sea, for worshipping the goddess Kali ; and in 
a third Bengali poem written by Kheinananda a little before, the blessings of all 


ia) See the iTtdian A-ntiquarp^ Vol. II, 1873. The ^ft, if made, mast have been made either to Sird 
(Ghosal) or to Sisra (Qan^^uli). There are doubts about diro. The five Kanauj Brahmins of Vodio fame 
brought down by Adisur were Sriharsa, Hhatta narayana, Daksha, Vedagarva, and Chhandara. Their 
descendants made ** Kulins " by King Vallala were— 

(1) TTtsaha, 13 th in descent from Srlharsa. 

(3) Maheswara, 10th „ Bhattanarayana. 

(3) Halayudhan 8th „ ,, Daksha. 

(4) Sisa, 9th ,, Vedagarva. 

(5) Grobardhana, 9th. ,, ,, Clihandara. 

Sird (Ghosal) was only fourth iu descent from Chhandara, and it is therefore considered doubtful if he 
was living during Vallala’js reign* 

See SamhandhaniTn<tya^ Part I, page 279. 

Notes on the Banks of the Hoognly in the mTournal of the AeiaHo Society of TBengal^ 1892, page 1893. 

Known by this name in 1660. van den Broucke spells it as Alipoer** (?p' being a misprint for 
* SB '), and describes its exact position as being south of Nata and opposite Tribe..U 5 'Hwo miles to the east of 
HooglUy and as much to the north.** 

W The Chandikahpoh by Mukundaram Ohakravarti. 
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the well-known local gods and goddesses are invoked in a prayer, and the god- 
dess Kali at Kalighat is mentioned in ^e same breath with*** Betai” at Betor- 
The goddess had eWdently acquired dignity eance the days of Bipradas. In 
nearly a century*s time she had reached the level of these other goddesses. 
As ye'b however, she had not attained that fame in Tantric* rites which 
evokes the enthusiasm of later votaries. In the works of Bipradas and Khema- 
nanda Kalighat is dismissed with a passing allusion to it and its goddess ; in the 
Ganga Bhakti Tarangini^ published about £he year 1740A.D., it is described as 
a wonderful place where the Brahmins chant hymns, while the worship of the 
goddess, accompanied by the ^ Homa ’ ceremony, is celebrated with much pomp 
and saczifice. 

It seems, therefore, tolerably certain that, although Kalighat had become 
known before 1495A.D., its fame did not spread till after 1592A.D., but was 
well established Before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

How did this fame originate ? Did Calcutta share in the prosperity of 
Kalighat ? , 

'I'he history of Bongal, coupled with its social chronicles, affords a sufiBcient 
insight into the cause \^ich, as we shall presently see, brought about the 
prospjerity of both Kalighat and Calcutta. 

During the years 1680-82, for the first time after years of unsettled Moslem 
rule, during which Hindu influence was conspicuous * by its absence, a Hindu 
Minister of Revenue, appointed by Emperor Akbar, visited Bengal. This officer 
was a person of high culture and military attainments, and his dealings 
with the people of Bengal in 1682, when he compiled his revenue-roll, were 
exceptionally cordial.‘“^ He confirmed all the jagirs and landed properties that 
had been acquired by the Hindus. He was soon followed by Raj an Mansingh 
as Governor of Bengal. It was not until 1606 that Mansingh quitted Bengal 
for the last time, so that it may bo said that for nearly a quarter of a century 
Hindu influence was paramount in Bengal. And during this period the 
Tan trie rites of the Bengal Brahmins, which had received a great check from 
the Afghan rulers, acquired a fresh impetus, and three Tantric Hindus came 
into prominence in Sarkar Satgaon (which included the present site of Calcutta 
and Kalighat). They were Bhabananda, who founded the Nadia Raj ; 
Lakshmikanta, ancestor of the Savarna Chaudhuris; Jayanauda, founder of the 
Bansberia Raj. 

The story of the origin of their wealth and influence as told in the social 
chronicles of Bengal is interesting and instructive from more than one point of 
view. It gives us a fair idea of the extent of a Hindu General’s powers in the 
Moghul Court. It proves that the imperial troops during Akbar’s reign were not 
above seeking the help of Bengali allies in warlike times. It shows that Tantric 
worship was fashionable amongst the best of Brahmius and Rajputs of the day. 
It exhibits Akbar’s policy and method of rewarding public services even when 
rendered by persons of no antecedent fame. It teaches us also that the reward 
of merit in those times consisted, not merely in the bestowal of titles and 
decorations, but also in the conferment of substantial gifts of land and of 
positions in the service of the State that were a guarantee of wealth and of the 
maintenance of the rank accorded. Wo need, therefore, make no apology for 
quoting the story here. It is as follows 

Jiya Ganguli was the only heir of Fanoha Gangalt, who had obtained the title of 
* Saktikhan,’t^> os an officer of the State. Jiya was therefore a man of sobstanoe. His wife 
died at childbirth, and he sat by the dead body of his wife, contemplating the future of the 
babe. Suddenly the egg of a lizard dropped from the ceiling and bre^e. A little lizard 
sbru^led out of the slime and lay still for a while, apparently dead. At this very juncture, 
there crawled up to it a litfie ant and the lizard fed upon it. Jiya saw in this a divine 
dispensation. So placing on the breast of the child a hastily written leaflet containing the 
weu-known Sanskrit lines : — 

wns* «psir» wit ^ war: 

he left borne and became an ascetic. 

(«) See Stewart's History qf Bengal, page 173, as to the efEoot o£ Todar Muil’s iafluenoe with Bejigal 

(6) Basu's Oaeies and Trihee of Bengal, pages 391 and 3S9* 

(<’) ** Black W bo the raven made and the swan pure white. 

Thou shalt by Him be saved W'ho the peacock painted bright.** 
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Darine his pilgprims^e as ail asoetio he was knowh at Benares and oUier ‘places ds 
ICamadeyalBrahinaohapi (‘ Kiamadeva * signifying one that has the passions at oommand). 
His extenmve travels acx^uainted him with every known road to places of fame. His previous 
history made him an object of interest. His piety and asceticism won the admiration of 
Hajah Mansingh, who became his disciple. His advice to the General during his wars in 
Bengal was of much value, particularly in the matter of the disposition of the forces along 
the various routes of which he had full knowledge. He saved th& General’s lifc^ in many an 
hour of peril, and his influence with the Bajah was therefore very great.(*'> 

In the meantime the infant son,, left by Jiya had risen to be the chief officer of 
Maharajah Pratapaditya, the * hero of the Sundarbans,’ who had at that time subjugated the 
twelve feudal ohims of Bengal called the * Barobhuinas,* bad declared his independen t, and 
had vanquished in open contest the ii^eriel forces on more than one occasion. When, 
therefore, Mansingh was sent down to Bengal by Bmperor Selim ^Jahingir) to punish 
Pratapaditya and bring him as a captive to Delhi, the General’s first object was to wimdraw 
his guru’s son from the Rajah’s service. He carried this out through the help of Jayananda 
Sudramani. a neighbour of Xiakshmikanta’s, who mode a great searolb^aiid eventually found 
him at Kalighat. Bhabananda Hauungo accompanied Mansingh throughout his campaign 
and rendered material help in overthrowing Pratapaditya. For their valuable services the 
Rajab caused jagirs and titles to be conferred by the Fmperor on the three men concerned — 
Bhabananda, LAksbmikanta, and Jayananda, all of whom were taken into the servioe of the 
State as * majumadars ’ (collectors) . Liakshmikanta, who was the owner of the goddess Hali, 
had Pargana Calcutta., amongst others, allotted to his jagir. His social status and influence 
amongst Hindus in Bengal rose high, owing to Mansingh’s special regard, and both Halighat 
and Calcutta became prosperous villages under his fostering oare.l''^ 

Tradition carries back the discovery of the goddess fCali to one of 
Liakshmikanta’s ancestors But whether the idol was or was not known 

in BLing Vallala Sen’s time, and owned by Sisa Ganguli, an ancestor of 
L.akshmikanta,‘®^ there can be no doubt that its fame dates from its ownership 
by Liakshmikanta during Mansingh’s Governorship of Bengal, and that it spread 
far and wide as the wealth and influence of the Savarnas spread over the main 
seats of Kulinism in Bengal. 

I’he family traditions of the Savarnas, who in spite of partial disposses* 
sion remained as proprietors of Calcutta with its adjacent estates until its 
acquisition by the English, carry us further back than those of the Setts and 
Bysacks, who were amongst its earliest residents. Tlicy ascribe the name 
of Chitpur, on the north of Calcutta, to their idol Chitreswari, which is 
merely another name of the goddess ICali, and of Govindapur, on the south 
of it, to the Govinda, the original V ishnu, placed at the corner of the sanctiflod 
triangle, who still exists under the name of Sham Roy as the goddess KLali’s 
attendant at Kalighat. They tell us that it was the daily distribution of alms 
(/oof), under a canopy (jchhatra)^ from the offerings of their goddess Kali, 
which originated the name of the village “ Chhatraloot,” colloquially called 


Samhandhanirmaya^ Part II, paj^es 118 to 127 ; K.alikshetradwipihai pages 77 and 78. 

Sastpi's J^ratapeiditya^ page 117. 

tf?) Sambandhanirnaya, Part II, pages 118 — 127 ; J^alikshetradwipika^ page 78* 

Tke bulk of Parganas Magura, Khaspup, Calcutta, Paikan, Anwarpup, HaTalisahar and Hatiagar 
which were given to liakshmikanta reniainod in his family at the Permanent Settlement* (Proceedings of 
Liord Cornwallis, dated the 24th July 1788, and papers filed therewith.) 


(<*> It is not understood where Babu Surja Kumar Chatterjee hoard the story about the diseoTery of the 
goddess by Liakshmikauta's desce7hda7hts in the third and fourth generations as recorded by him in the 
kshetradtoipika. So far as we have been able to ascertain, in every branch of this family, Kaxnadeva 
Brahxnachari is traditionally known to have worshipped her in Calcutta, where his ground is said to have 
eome subsequently to be known as the ** Fakir's ground.** This ground was north of Kali*s temple and 
had fire sacred trees, from two of which JSTimtala and Bat-tala are said to be named. See TTilson's Marly 
A,nnaU. Part I. VoL II, xlix — lii. 

(«) See page 1, footnote. 


In some recent works by BeiugiU authors, various legends and traditions about the disoovei^ of 
Kali have been stated. Professor Wilson has quoted one about Jan^al Ghir Gossain (see Wilson's 
Annals, Vol. I, page ISO). These speculatiens have none of them, mther family history or oontempor* 
aneous record in their favour, such as the tradition of the Savarna family possesses. Sir Willmm 
Hunter's acceptance of it in preference to that of Atmaram Brahmachari, which is found in the Adminis- 
tration Beport of the South Suburban Municipality and from portions of which he hss quoted in his 
Statistical Account, shows that he weighed the evidence carefully before forming his opinion. No anterior 
sanad to tbsrt of the Savarnas either £rom Maharajah Pratapaditya or his upole, Basanta Boy, or from the 
Nadia liajah, whose names have been mentioned in connoction with the discovery of the goddess Kali, 
has ever been found in respect of the debhottar property of Kalighat. Bhubaneswar Chakrabarti, the first 
priest of Kali's temple,^was a contemxK>rary of Lakshmikanta, and in the light of liakshmikanta's full 
jiistory, which is now available through the researches of Vidyanidhi and Basu and Sgstri, it would appear 
that his introduction to Pratapaditya's uncle, Basanta Boy, whose priest be became (uw Malikiihetradwtpiha) 
was due to liakshmikanta. 


if> See Sastri's Castes and THbes of Bengal^ VoL I, Part pages 208^294; also jSl€9mbanManirmaw» 
Part II, pages 123 and 128. 

The Bhahishyapurana^ an ancient Sanskrit work, makes menthm of this mauaah Gkmndapur. 
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• 

^‘C8iuttanutte.”<®^ They mention that it was from the annual Holi festival of 
this very Sham Boy and his spouse, Radha, during which a Vast quantity of red 
powder {kuniimm) used to be sold and scattered in and around their cut<^erry 
tank, in temporary bazars erected for the occasion that Laldighi, Lalbazar, and 
Rfidha];>ft«^«r derive their names. And further that most of the inhabited spots of 
the time situated within the sacred area were named after the g^ods, such as Siva- 
tala, K.alitala, Siddheswari-tala, Panchanantala, Sastitala. And, finally, it is to 
the goddess Kali herself, called ** Cherangi from the legend of her origin by 
being cut up with Vishnu’s disc, that they trace the name of *• Chowringhee.” 
Thus the names of the oldest known spots in the entire triangular area between 
Dakshineswar on the north and Bahula on the south are traditionally derived 
from its central goddess Kali and her attendant idols around, as was to be 
expected from its description in the Pithamdla. 

The old zamihdars of Calcutta further claim that it was the hd,t and bazar 
round their idols and their pucka zamindari cutcherry west of the tank that gave 
Calcutta its originai importance and gave rise to the names of Hat- tala ” 
(latterly corrupted into “ Hat-khola,” and Purrabazar (^Uura being a familiar 
name of Siva) ; that it was tlie doles near the Kali’s temple that attracted a large 
population and contributed to the reclamation and cultivation of marsh and 
jungle, and that their culverts, landing ghat and roads, with a shady avenue 
of trees on their sides formed the only adornment of rural •Calcutta in its early 
days. 

Whatever truth these traditions and stories may have, it is certain that the 
Savarna zamindars were not the only or the chief persons to whom the pros- 
perity of Calcutta was due in the pre- British days. The priests of Kali’s 
temple — Bhubaneswar Chakravarti ana his relatives, Kam Grovinda, Ram Saran, 
Jadaveudra, contributed not a little towards increasing its population. They 
settled down at Grovindapur, and by their social influence and spiritual induce- 
ment attracted not a few of the orthodox Hindus of the higher classes to settle 
down near them. The family of Kukminikanta Hey (great grandfather of 
Maharajah Nubkissen), whose services in the Savama family greatly beneiitted 
Keshab Ray, one of the minor proprietors of Calcutta, was one out of several 
that made Grovindapur their abode. The Setts and Bysacks, who were well- 
to-do traders at Satgoan, are known to have been amongst the earliest settlers 
there. They are said to have cleared much jungle, and there is but little doubt 
that it was chiefly through them that Grovindapur and Chuttanutte got a large 
colony of weavers and a flourishing trade in cotton bales in later years, which 
became an attraction for the Hnglish Merchant Company.^^^ It was through 

<«) The word is said to have been converted in later years — when the Hritish trade in cotton bales 
became a prominent feature of the city — into Sootalooty and then “ Sutanuti/' from * Soota ’-cotton 
and ‘ looty ^skein. But •* Chhuitanuito*' is the only word to be found in the early Bi^lish records — vide 
Bumell and Yule’s Glossary of A^nglo^lndian terms. ** In the letter-books of the Factory Council in 
the India Office, the earlier letters from this establishment (t.e., Chuttanutteo) arc lost, but down to 27th 
March 1700 they are dated from * Chuttanutte/ " See also Bruce’s 'Bengal and Agra Gazetteer^ 
VoL II, Part II, page 829. See VTilflon’s Marly Annals^'Vdi. 1, page 28d. The first diary for Calcutta is 
“ Chuttanutte Diary, 1688/' Ibid^ page 240 (Consultations, No. 61). See Diaryand Conaultation for August 
28rd and 24fch, 1890, etc. Compare the Bengali words Chutter,” Dauchutter,” •• Moriharchutter/’ 
Jalchutter«” etc., and the word “ Harinut,” so very common in Bengal as the corruption of the word 
“ iiarirloot. ** For a contrary view, see Wilson’s Marly Annals^ VoL I, page 136, footnote. Wo think, 
however, that no Hindu will ever pronounce a ‘cha’ or * chha * as a ‘ sa,’ except in the Fast Bengal 
districts. The conversion of Sootalooty " into *• Chuttanutte ” even by the phonotio process appears to 
be highly improbable. No doubt Fast Bengal infiuence was reBx>onsible for the sjpeiling and pronunciation 
of the names of Shayista Khan and Shah Jahan occasionally as ** Cha-osta-cawn * and Cha Zahn,” but 
they were not and could not be, from the very nature of the case, uniformly so spelt. s;^hah Jahan is written 
as Saw dahaun ** as early as 1661 (See Wilson’s Marly Annals^ Vol. 1, page 37S) ; Shayista Khan is spelt 
as Shosta Khan (Consultation No. 54 , Wilson’s Marly Annals, psgo 241). In fact, *8^ in a proper name 
was but rarely oonverted into * Ch ' in Fnglish correspondence. * Sayyad * is always spelt with an * S * and 
never with a * Ch/ Abbas is never written as * Abbaoh^ ; Asa4 is always spelt with an * 8, ’ and never with a 
* Oh* ’ and so are * Sophy,’ ‘ Salamie,’ * Sikdar, ’ * Sanad, * * Sioca, ’ ‘ Sarisa, ' ‘ Sonapuri, ’ etc., etc. 

(^> The original name of •‘Chowringhee” is ••Cherangi” in ail the early records — vide Wilson’s 
Marl^ Annals, Vol. II (Consultation No. 851), page 173, etc. 

There is no tangible evidence that Ohauranga Swami ever came to Calcutta and lived in its jungle 
as an ascetic, and gave his name to the village as some recent writers have stated. 

•• dorasanko ” derives its name from a couple of culverts that existed over a small nulla. 

The present site of the goddess Kali at JS^lighat is supposed to be nearly a mile or more to the 
south-west of her old site in the 10th century, which was at Ilhabanipur. The iiussa Road* Chowranghi 
Road, Bentinok Street, Ohitpur Hoad, Barraokpur Bead, and Grand Trunk Hoad are all said to bo on the 
site of the old road made by the Savarnas from Barisa, the seat of the junior branch of the' family, to Hall* 
sahar, where the senior branch resided. 

The road from Kidderporo to Barisa in the last century presente^l a picturo^ue appearance, being 
planted with shady trees on both aides— a fine old practioe.” Calcutta Meviow, Vol. XVIII, page^ 284. 

’(•»> See Memoirs of Maharajah Nubkissen by K. N. Ghoso, page 4* 

Wilson’s Marly Annals, Vol. I, page 128. 
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tbem that the residents of Cklouita first ^ot a glimpse of the Portuguese "trading 
at Betor^"^ from wb^re the^ came to Calcutta' and established a cotton factory 
{algodani^ the site of which in Clive Street still goes by its old name of Alffodam ; 
and of the Dutch deepening the dry bed of the Hooghly between Betor and 
Kidderpur and levying their noil (toll) upCn boats that used the deepened 
channel at a spot on the river bank in Calcutta which acquired the name of 
Hankshall {Banknolt), 

Apiongst the Hindu residents of the time in Calcutta and its neighbouring 
villages, we find mention in the traditions of Calcutta of Manohar Chose, 
an« ancestor of Dewan Srihari Chose, at Chitpur ; of a predecessor of 
Covindaram Mitter, who acted as the ** Black zamindar under Hcdwell, at 
Chuttanutte; of Covinda Saran Dutt'^^ and Panchanan Tagore, ancestors of 
the Dutts and the Tagores of Hatkhola and Pathuriaghata, respectively settled 
at Chuttanutte and Covindapur. 

We look, however, in* vain for any titled or opulent Hindu family of 
distinction amongst the residents, and the student of history crannot fail to 
be 'impressed with the striking contrast which British Calcutta with its hun- 
dreds of wealthy and titled Indian residents presents to this picture. 

Hindu traaitions, then, are not without historical value. Although oral 
family traditions like those of the Setts and Dutts may .and often do clash with 
one another, the stories of families written and preserved by the Ohata&as^ 
such as those concerning Jiya and his son Laksbmikanta are often free from 
this fault. Stewart sets great store by them in his. History of Bengal, and the 
Ayeen Akbari from which he takes much of his materials has, in his eyes, 
singular value on this account. These ** hemlds ” doubtless did not minimise 
the glories of their patrons, but the nature of their work set limits to the 
natural tendency to exaggeration. We may, therefore, attach considerable 
importance to the social stories of the Bengal Brahmins, more especially as the 
work of the private * heralds ’ had been taken up by public chroniclers before 
the period to which our stories relate. 

Prom a perusal of these traditions and stories we find KAlikshettra of the 
legend developing into the villages of Chitrapur (Chitpur), Chhatraloot 
(Chuttanutte), Govindapur, Cheran^n (Chaurangi), Bhabanipur and Kalighat. 
They depict them as holy spots coming to be known not for their population, 
industry or wealth, but for their idols. They leave us to infer that most of 
the legendary triangle of Kalikshettra becomes studded with small idols and 
their temples of mud and thatch which ori^nate the names of the different 
localities within their boundaries. The popmation is still thin and sparse, no 
doubt, and scattered over the dihia or high spots on the river-side, but fishermen 
and votaries of Hali are no longer its only constituents. The worship 
of Kali is not only performed in public instead of in secret as in the legendary 
period, but has the support of the highest Hindus in the land, through 
whose influence the shrine of Kali attracts pilgrims and beggars in large 
numbers who settle down in and around Calcutta. Dutch and Portuguese 
trade at Betor and Garden Reach attracts the traders of Satgoan to Govinda- 
pur. They invite weavers and start a big trade in cotton bales in which the 
Portuguese take part. Cultivation is still meagre,^ but jungles are gradually 
being cleared, although still dense enough to give cover to tigers, dacoits 
and snakes. One brick-built cutcheiy house by the side of a tank, a solitary 
landing ghat, two kutcha roads and an avenue of trees form the only emblems 
of civilisation besides the temples. The creeks and nullahs exist as before, 
but in diminished size and in different situations with reference to their posi- 
tions in the antecedent period of ,, legend. The Adiganga has receded &om 
Chowringhee to Kalighat through Bhabanipur, and the existing idols of Kali 
and her attendant gods have been removed likewise from Calcutta to Kalighat. 

This would appear to be about all we can discern of Calcutta between the 
fifteenth and seventeenth c^turies, through the gloom of the traditions 
of Bengal and the mist of its social chronicles, bcnore the light of history 
dawned upon its spil and illumined the hoirizon with the advent of the Britisn 
merchants. 

— — — — " " — — ' ' ' ' ")ir " ■ ■' 

<«) Modem Baatra near the Sihpor Botanieal G-ardeaa. 

W It is olsimed bjr the Dntts that Ovrindajmr deiires its name ttvm this Gevinda Sana., tvliiki tiie 
Setts elaua that the name originated from their idol Giorinda. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TJBCE SRITISB: Jkh VENT. 

Bbfobb Mansingh came to 'Bengal, it had beeH) in spite of Akbar’s ^eat 
name, a hot>bed of intrigue and quarrel. When he vras recalled in 1606 A.O. 
for service in the Deccan, he left Bengal in a state’ of complete tranquillity. 
All the rebels had been defeated and thefr leaders killed, imprisoned, or 
pardoned : the revenues of the mahals had been fixed ; the rank and status of 
the more important public servants, both Hindu and Muhammadan, had li^n 
definitely and authoritatively laid down. There was, for the time being, 
perfect amity between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In this state of affairs trade and commerce rapidly improved, cultivation 
extended, social ** and religious progress became marked. With a powerful 
zamindar*s outcherry and a Hindu sanctuary in its centre, and having a number 
of gods and goddesses around to attract pilgrims, Calcutta;, founded on the banks 
of the sacred Bhagirathi (the modern Hooghly), had in it all the elements 
which go to make a Hindu town great. 

Maharaja Pratapaditya had, through the help of Rodda the Portuguese 
Commander of his fieei, built several forts close to Calcutta during his transcient 
struggles for independence. One such fort appears to have been built at 
Mutlah, another at Raigarh (Q-arden Reach), a third at Behala, a fourth at 
Tanna, a fifth at Sulkea, a sixth somewhere near Chitpore, and a seventh 
at Atpur (near Mulajor).***^ These small, mud forts, however useless and 
insignificant by modern standards, were greatly prized in those days for their 
strategic value, the river being navigable only by small sloops and boats. 
Being an island and surrounded by water and within easy reach of the forts, 
and being, moreover, covered with jungle except on the river>bank, Calcutta was 
at that time a site not to be despised. Even at the dawn of the seventeenth 
century it had very considerable advantages over other neighbouring riparian 
towns and villages- 

At this very moment, nature came to its help. The Nadia rivers began 
to silt up and a big * char * formed at Halisahar opposite to Tribeni,^^* near 
Satgaon. This gradually reduced the Jamuna to a narrow nullah. The 
Saraswati, which was the channel of communication between Satgaon, the great 
emporium of trade, the chief seat of Government, and other parts, began 
also to shrink away. A largely increased volume^®* of water came thus to be 
forced down the Bha^rathi, which deepened and widened it in its lower reaches. 
The Adigunga and ml the khals, jhils and rivulets on the eastern bank of the 
Bhagirami that were connected with the river shared the fate of the Jamuna, 
the^Saraswati and the Nadia rivers. They g^dually ^^rank away into tiny 
little nullahs. The result was the formation of a large amount of alluvial land 
fit for residence and cultivation. 

Migration of fishermen and cultivators from the upper riparian regions 
into these new formations, rapidly followed by that of higher castes, took 
place as a matter of course. The time was most opportune. Pratapaditya’s 
independent little kingdom had just been dismembered. A large number 
of people that had been in his service were tlirown out of employ. These 
included a number of Portuguese (and, it is also said, a few Armenians) who had 
settled down and built Ohrlstian churches in 1599 Tbi^ all looked 

out for “ fresh fields and pastures new.” And we can imagine Lakshmikanta 
Majumadar, whose influence with them during Pratapaditya’s rule must have 
been great, bringing them awajr and settling them in the new formations, all of 
which appertained to his jagir. A number of Brahmins from Halisahar, 
Neemta, Tribeni and Yasohara are known to have come and settled down with 
i{ieir servants in and around Calcutta at this time. The improved navigability 
of the Bhagirathi, and tlm increasing difficulty of carrying laden boats 
up and down the Saraswati for purposes of trade with Satgaon, diverted 
the entire trade of the ** famous port of Satgaon,” as .it was still called, 

f«> Sa« Sartri’s * Pratapft4i(7m.* 

W See De fiarroe amd V aa aen. Bnmeke'a mua. See alao Wilaom’a Barir * paM 19S. 

3^ Damnda luid aot yet run away from Satgaon. See Fergoason in the joanul cn the Oeologieal 
Seotei^ of Xiondon. Volnme 19, 186S. 

w See Saatri'a Pratapaditya, page 17(K footnote. 
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from 'the Saraswati into the Bha^irathi. Betor, the door to the trade of 
Sat^oan, situated at the confluence of the Baraswati and the Bhag^irathiy 
^adually lost its trade. It w&s here that the Forttiguese galiasMt used to lie 
at cuichor between 1530 and 1560 A.D. It was to control its trade that 
Bodda,^"’ theD Portuguese captain of Pratapaditya’s fleet, had caused ft fort 
to be built at Tsnna, within sight of it. Since 1540, however, the Portuguese 
trade was being gradually transferred from Betor to Hooghly, where 59 years 
later they obtained permission of the Bmperor, to build a fort and a church. 

As the consequence of the diversion of the trade of Satgaon from 
other channels into the Bhagirathi (Hooghly), cities and villages rapidly 
grew up on its banks. Thus the three villages Chhattranut” Chhutta> 

nutte or Chatanati,^^^ Kalikata and G-ovindapur came into prominence together 
writh the newly formed villages of Bhabanipur*'’^ and BLalighat on their south 
and Chitrapur on the north. Still, however, it was mainly **the river banks . 
that were high enough to ‘be inhabited. Inwards only patches of land were 
fit to be brought under the plough; the rest was low and marshy and covered 
over with jungle, liable to inundation during the rains and during high tideSv 
Between Govindapur and Kalighat there was a creek marking the . northern 
edge of the old site of the Adigunga, as we know from the C handikavya, which 
connected the Bhagirathi with Balughata and the Salt Water Liakes, while a 
smaller nullah still separ&ted Qovindapur from Balikata and another, still 
smaller,^**^ divided the latter from Chuttanutte. The highest points were the 
dihis''^^ (bustee or high land^ of the villages Kalikata, Chhuttanutte and 
Govindapur on the river bank. Kalighat w'^as connected with Chitpur by a road 
passing along the edge of the dihis.^ Nikaris, Jalias and Pods,</'> all fisher- 
men by profession, used to anchor their beats in the creeks during the night. 

With the breakdown of Satgaon, Hooghly rose to groat importance. The 
Portuguese improved its trade greatly and so did the Hutch, when they estab- 
lished their factory close to it at Chinsura in 162-5. Kight years later, the 
^English came to Orissa and soon after established factories at Harishpur and 
Balasore. In 1641 they decided, after considerable hesitation, to continue those 
factories which some of their factors had decided to abandon. In 1645 Gabriel 
Broughton acquired considerable influence at the Imperial Court at Agra, where 
he had, it is said, restored Princess Jahan-ara, the eldest and pet daughter of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, to life, after she had been given up by the Court physi- 
cians. He came and resided with Prince Shah Shuja, Governor of Bengal, at 
Bajmahal and used his influence so well that, in 1652, he procured the English 
letters-patent granting them permission of trade in Bengal without payment of 
customs or dues.^** At this time two Englishmen, Bridgeman and Stephens, 
were negotiating with the Local Governor, for the establishment of a factory at 
Hooghly. In 1658 an English factory at Hooghly was a fait aceomplif besides 
which they had agreed to have three separate, but inferior agencies at Balasore, 
Cassimbazm' and Patna. It was in the second factory at Cassimbazar that 
Job Charnock was appointed fourth factor. 

In the establishment of the factories at Hooghly and Cassimbazar and in 
the appointment of a strong, versatile man like Charnock to one of them, lay the 
foundation of the mighty British Empire in the East. It was to these two places 
that the real power of the Government was transferred, when Moghul rule 
became nominal. By taking part in, and watching over, the counsels of 
Government, through ‘vakils’ and servants, the English became thoroughly con- 
versant, not only with the utter rottenness of Moghul rule, but also with the 

<a) A lar^e number of Foriugueso were in the Bervioe of Maharaja Pratapaditja between 1570 and 
1600 A.D. See Maharaja Pratapaditya by Sastri. 

ih) See Wilson's Jharly Annals^ vol. 1« page 136» footnote. See also Anglo-Indian Grlosaarj by ITnle 
and Burnell* Liondon, 18B0. 

The gradual transfer of the Goddess Kali from Calcutta through Bhabanipnr into Kalighat, 
owing to the recession of the Adigunga,, ia indicated by the position of the villages as well as their names. 

Jorasanko ** derives its name froih a x>air of culverts, the relics of which are said to have been 
found during the excavation of a drain in the year 1880 A.D. (The Basuka, pt^e 171.) 

<«) The word “ dihi ” was corrupted into ** Dee.*’ See ‘‘Dee Calcutta ’* in Holwell^s India Tracts* pages 
144 — 148, Barabazar, Lialbazar, Santose Bazar, John Bazar, Burthola Bazar, . Sam Bazar and JNew Bazar 
were all situated in “ Dee Calcutta.** 

<J-> Bee Hyde's Parochial .Annals of Bengal, page 85, regarding the ^^immemoxial pilgrim path^* to the 
Kalighat shrine* 

Jaliapara, Nikaripara, derive their names from the settlement of the ^sherman. The ancestors 
of ttie present Mondals of Kotalpur near Baruipur were amoi^st the first settlers in Calcatta. 

ih) Bruce's Annals 1, 463, 464. Wilson doubts this. 8oe His Karly Annals, volume 1, page 87 
footnote* 
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most ^Inomblo points in their system of G-ovemment. The extent of real 
stren^h in the local army, the condition of the local exchequer, the points of 
view from which, and the nature and importance of tbe classes by which, the 
Subadar was respected and hated, the intrigues of local potentates, their desire 
for supplanting the existing Government, were matters that did not escape the 
vigilance of the ill-treated merchants from Great Britain. And 'with a man 
like Charnoek at their head, they made the best of their opportunities. 

It was during this very year, 1668, that dissensions among the sons of 
Emperor Shah Jahan ripened into an open civil war. Thus the year 165>8 must 
remain ever memorable in history. It saw the seed sown for the dismember- 
ment of a mighty existing empire and the rise of a mightier one in its place. 

The English did not remain long in Hooghly. 

With civil war and Court intrigue at Delhi and Agra, the Viceroys and 
other local Governors began to defy the central power and to do just as they 
pleased. The letters-patent, firmans and nishans for fjree trade, which the English 
procured at great cost and trouble from the Imperial Court or the Bengal 
Viceroy, came to be treated as so much waste paper. Dutch and Portuguese 
rivalry secretly fomented a rupture between the Government and the English. 
Between 1668 and 1661 the English were harassed by the exactions of the 
Governor and his agents. In 1667 Emperor Aurangzeb granted letters-patent 
to tbe English for free trade, and in the year 1668 they established an agency 
at Dacca, which was the then capital of Bengal. And in 1672, Shayista Ehan, 
Governor of Bengal, proclaimed due adherence to the terms of the grant. Thus, 
although the last comer amongst Europeans, the English had, by sheer persever- 
ance and tenacity of purpose, secured equality of terms with the Dutch, within 
a couple of decades of their arrival in Bengal, while during these twenty years, 
the Portuguese had all but effaced their power and trade by crime and violence 
and by accepting minor military posts under native chiefs. A few years later, 
under a threat of wholesale destruction on account of their piracy, a great many 
of the Portuguese that remained in Bengal were compelled to settle down by 
Imperial command, as insignificant cultivators at Dacca and Chittagong. 

In spite, however, of the occasional renewal of firmans and letters-patent, 
the trade of tlie English Company suffered. The Moghul Government was, 
as a matter of fact, losing control of its subordinates. The deputies, too, 
were becoming powerless to contend against powerful intriguers. By paying 
large sums to their Dewans and other subordinates, the English secured promises 
and paper-titles which were easily set aside by subordinate officials with 
impunity. Actual power lay in whomever was strong enough to assert it. 
The Company was not slow to watch the symptoms and recognise the disease. 
In 1686 Charnoek openW defied the Musalman Government and ransacked 
Hooghly. This incensed Shayista Khan greatly, and he resolved “ to crush 
the English and force them to submit to his wishes.” But he did nothing of 
the sort. Although compelled to leave Hooghly after two months, the 
English were neither crushed nor subdued. On the contrary, in December 
1686, Job Charnoek halted at Ghuttanutte on his way down the river from 
Hooghly and formulated proposals, in one of which he demanded compen- 
sation for the petty reprisals made by the Nabob at Patna and Maldah. On 
receipt of these proposals, the Nabob ordered his subordinate Governors to 
drive the English out of Bengal. Charnoek at once took the offensive. He 
destroyed the King’s salt-houses and took and demolished the Tanna 'and 
Garden Reach forts, sacked Balasore and seized Hidjelee. Here he was 
attacked by the Nabob’s force and, after three months, a cessation of arms was 
agreed upon. The local magnate, Abdus Samad, promised to procure from the 
Nabob the confirmation of the twelve Chuttanutte articles ; but he failed. 
Tbe Nabob simply warned the English and declared that he would not pardon 
them for similar mischief in the future, although at the same time he accorded 
them |)ermission to settle at Uluberia and carry on their trade at Hooghly. * 

Charnoek resolved he would not settle in trade until the articles were 
confirmed, but he came up the river to Chuttanutte, with all his ships to 

(a) In tfaie twolva,iCh.uttaniitte articles* Chamook demanded — 

(1) A sufficient quantity of land to build a fort on. 

iS) A mint for coining money. 

(H) Trade* custom free. 

(4i> Rebuilding by the Nabob of the Maldah Factory destroyed by his men. 

(5) Restoration of all the money taken. 

(6) £[elK> to recover debts. 
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** recruit* proviiB.<ma*’ and **spm out the monsoon.*’ This was in S^^mber 
1687. , 

It will be seen &om the above rapid sketch of this eventful period that 
both in December 1686 and in September 1687, Chamock’s advent to Chutta* 
nutte was associated with a demand of amends at the hands of the Nabob. On 
both occasion^ he determined to obtain a guarantee, not from the Nabob' alone, 
but also from the Dmperor Aurangzeb, against future claims for damages. 

The days for begging favoiy: at the Viceroy’s hands had vanished. The 
spirit of the peaceful merchant had disappeared. The idea of a footing of 
equality with the governing Nabob had mready gained ground, and the claim 
for*a fort and for coining their own money had been steadily put forward, 
in spite of the Nabob’s active hostility and outspoken threats. 

Job Chamock had lived at Cassimbazar and left it. He had stayed at 
Hooghly and given it up. He had seen Balasore and forsaken it. He had 
resided at Hidgelee and turned away from it. He had tried Uluberia and 
abandoned it. He had but visited Ghuttanutte once before ^on his way down 
the Hooghly and had returned to it a second time. There was something in it 
that had undoubtedly greater attractions for him than those other places. The 
Nabob wished him to settle his factory near Hooghly, but Charnock stirred 
not.^^’ He had felt that Ghuttanutte had advantages for the Cnglish which the 
others lacked. Provisions .were plentiful at its hd.ts and bazars. There was a 
broad road for communication by land with the interior, and yet the village was 
an island and could be cheaply defended. It was a secure position for a naval 
power. To attack it the Hooghly must be crossed and the attacking force, whether 
Moghid or Mahratta, would be liable to destruction in the act. I'he village itself 
and the country on the north, on the east and on the south, were owned by a 
Brahmin family from whom land could, if necessary, be obtained on the most 
easy terms. I'he Hooghly had become deep enough just below the town for 
large ships to ride in. A suitable landing gh&t had been built, and there existed 
a pucka building which might be available for the use of the factors in case of 
need. There was no contentious, intriguing factions, as there were at Hooghly or 
Gassimbazar. Being marshy and unhealthy, the place had not much value in the 
eyes of the Moghul. The expenses of a settlement here were, therefore, likely to 
be cheap. Articles of export could also be had, as tradespeople, such as the Setts 
and Bysacks, had, as we have already seen, established their business here. But 
this was not all. The skirmish at Hooghly was due to friction between the 
Nabob’s troops and the Hnglish soldiers. The fouzdar and his troops at Hooghly 
were therefore to be avoided. While securing this advantage, Ghuttanutte was 
close enough to Hooghly to keep the Knglish promptly informed of what was 
going on. Being nearer the sea tlian Hooghly, it afPorded greater facilities for 
sea-borne trade and for withdrawal with safety in case of a reverse. 

If Job Charnock had decided to test Ghuttanutte, for the second time, for 
these various advantages by a prolonged stay, he was doomed to disappointment. 
For within a year of his coming there he was superseded by Captain Heath, who, 
however, wavered and blundered, vaecillated and swaggered, without 'promoting 
the interests of the Company in any way. On the contrary, had not the efPeot 
of his irregular and erratic conduct, and ever>changeful policy — as displayed in 
his withdrawing from Bengal, attacking Balasore and marching into Chittagong, 
and then abandoning his messengers to their fate and finally running away to 
Madras with the whole of the Company’s servants — not been wholly nullified by 
the invitation of the '^most famously just and good Nabob,” Ibrahim Khan,<*^ 
who had succeeded to the muanud of Snayista Khan as Subadar of Bengal, it is 
more than doubtful if the Fnglish could have easily again gained a footing in 
Bengal. **Had Shayista Khan been still in power,” says Wilson, *‘some means 
would have been found for evading ” the order about free-pardon and free>trade 
which the Fnglish secured at the Kmperor’s Court at Delm by means of *'peti- 
non'by their attorneys,” 

The Knglish hesitatingly accepted the Nabob’s invitation and returned to 
Bengal with Charnock at their head. On 24th August 1690, for the third and 
last time Chamock found himself at Ghuttanutte, where/* the restored merchants 
were received with respect.” This was the foundation day of the *City of 
Palaces. 

(a) Hyde's ParoobiBl Annals of Bengal* page d7* 

ih) Bahadur Bhan^ Shayista Khan's immediate sneoessor* was armed with a little brief authori^ only« 
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CHAPTER V. 

FORT JVIJLLIA.M:. 

A t.t hooqh Cbarnock had been received with respect by the local potentates, 
the position of the English at Chuttanutte was not altogether encoaraging. 
They arrived during the rains and provisions wete scarce. 'I'he huts built*at the 
second visit to the ^ace had been demolished, and the “ restored merchants” had 
to live in boats and tents. Charnock, moreover, was old and enfeebled, and his 
subordinates had got out of hand. Portuguese and Armenian settlers clustered 
around the factory, and the influence of their households over seme of the 
young Englishnien in the factory, led to ** native habits,” “black wives” 
and “ heathenish^prayera ” in the settlement. 

Before hjs death, on the 10th of January, 1693, from protracted illness, 
Charnock had acquired the jagirdar^s pucka cutchery and the Portuguese 
llfgaa house. The former formed the first pucka lodgment of the Company’s 
official stafB and of its records ; the latter was destroyed by Sir John 
Goldsborough, who visited Chuttanutte on 24th August, to put the factory and 
its servants into order. Sir John appears to have ordered the construction 
of s mud wall round the settlement, but he died in ISlovember 1693, before the 
work could bo taken in hand. 

In 1695 Eyre, who was agent, endeavoui'ed without success to acquire a 
legal right for the English Sottleu»ent by obtaining from the jagiz'dar the 
lease of two or three towns adjoining Chuttanutte but in the following 

year, owing to Subha Singh’s rebellion, which assumed formidable proportions 
m a few months, the fouzdars of Tanna and Hooghly, and the zamindars on 
the banks of the Hooghly had to seek the help of the British, Dutch and Erench 
ships to protect themselves against the rebels. The Europeans thereupon wrote 
to the Nabob at Dacca asking for permission to fortify their factories. No 
express permission could be given, as the erection of any building or wall of 
stone or brick by the English at Chuttanutte had been previously interdicted 
under Imperial orders, but the Nabob asked each party to defend its own 
facto^. 

The English now got the opportunity they had so long sought, and lost 
no time in laying the foundation of a fort that was destined to play such 
an important part in the history of Hindustan. 

But while the construction of the fortress was being pushed on with vigour, 
they were not forgetful of the fact that they were mere squatters on 
the soil of Calcutta by the good-will of the jagii'dar, and had no legal 
right or status. Through the influence of their friend, Zainuddin Elhan alias 
Zoody Khan, who was for some time Governor of Hooghly, they had been 
received with attention by Prince Farruck-siyar, son of Governor Azim-us-shan, 
and they succeeded in 1698 by the payment of a present of Rs. 16,000 to the 
covetous Prince, in procuring, through the help of Khojah Sarhaud, a friendly 
Armenian, letters patent from the Governor allowing them to purchase from the 
existing holders the right of renting the three villages of Chuttanutte, Calcutta 
and Govindapur. Under this authority, the English purchased from Rdmchdnd 
RAy, Manohar and others, what was called the zaminoaries of mauzahs Calcutta, 
Sutanuti and Govindapur for a sum of rupees thirteen hundred only. 

Armed with this interest in the land which conferred security against 
an ejectment, such as occurred at Hooghly in 1686, the English redoubled 
their efforts to complete the external defences of their factory. 

The spot selected for the fort by Goldsborough, and fenced in after his 
death by a mud wall, was not situated in Chuttanutte, but in “ Dhee Collecotta” 
(Dihi Calcutta^. It was the highest piece of ground on the river-side, and 
included the bmldings that had been acquired by Charnock. It lay north of 

M Oharnook bizoself had an Indian wi£e. 

1^) Hedge*B X>iaryII« 94; Mjde^s Parochial Annals, page 85,*£ootnote. 

(«) Xbi ^m 

id) SMWtlaon'a Barly Annala, page 147* 

Ibid^ 117. 

if) See Appendix I, Chapter yi« 
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. Ihe blirial ground, 'vHbtere Chamook and^ Goldsborou^h were buried, and bou 4& 
of the Burabazar which supplied prorlsions t6 the British Settlement* 

The oonstmction of the first bastion and the walls of the fort was pu^ed 
on hurriedly, lest the Nabob should interfere beforo its completion and counter- 
mand his implied permission. In January 1697 it had so far progressed that 
10 guns were sent for from Madras for present use, and by the end of^ Mav, 
a pucka structure of brick and mud had been raised in the place of their old 
^hatched store-house. In 1702, it was reported to be strong enough **to ward 
oft aiiy attack by the country powers a second bastion having been added 
to it the year before. The masonry work was of good material, and ver^ hard 
to break into. The curtain walls of the first bastion were more than sue feet 
thick and those of the added bastion thicker. They wmu battered with a 
fall in of about one in ten, and the outer faces were finished with a thin coat 
of lime plastmr of a rich crimson tint and reticulated in imitation of stone- 
work, the stones being abmit 1' x fi'' X 9*' or 10". ” 

tip to 1707, these two bastions — one at the north-east and the other on the 
south-east — ^formed the only structures within the walled enclosure of the fort* 
Aurangzebe’s death in that year and the resulting civil war amongst bis sons—— 
which formed the second stage in the disintegration of the Mogul empire-— threw 
Bengal into confusion, and the English ^took the opportunity of adding two 
more bastions to their fort un the river-side facing the older bastions on the east. 
In 1710 Fort William, so named since August 20m, 1700, after the then reigning 
King of England, was in shape an irregular tetragon. The fortified factory 
had an eastern face of 630 feet and a western river &ontage of the same length, 
with a breadth of 300 feet on the north and 390 feet on the south. Its 
curtain walls were about 4 feet thick and 18 feet high. Its projected east gate 
carried five guns, while each of its bastions had ten. The wall on the river- 
side was of solid masonry with embxusuros for mounting heavy cannon, while 
the space between it and the west curtain was closed at each end by small 
cross-walls with palisaded gates. The fort was divided into two unequal sections 
by a block of low buildings running from east to west. The northern and 
smaller section contained an oblong building in its centre and a small water- 
gate, while the southern and larger section contained the Governor's mansion 
in its middle. From the main door on the western face of this building, a 
colonnade ran down to the water-gate and the landing stage on the river. 
All round the fort, chambers and arcades were built against the curtain walla 
and their roofs served as ramparts. One of these on the south of the east 
gate has come to be known in history as the terrible Black Mole, the exact site 
of which after years of search, has lately been established and is in course of 
being permanently marked out by a substantial monument under the personal 
direction of Lord Curzon, the present Viceroy of India. 

The Governor’s mansion was an imposing structure, ^^the best and most 
regular piece of architecture ” that Hamilton, the interloper,” saw in India in 
his time. The building formed three sides of a quadrangle ; its west face 
was 245 feet long, and its large hall was reached by a gpreat flight of stairs. It 
took four years, 1702 to 1706, to complete it. 

The old tank that was within the enclosure of the zamindar’s outchery, 
lay uncared for on the east of the fort. Only about 20 years before, if oral 
tradition speaks the truth, Portuguese Antony, agent of the proprietor of 
Calcutta, bad been horse-whipp^ out of the enclosure by Chamo& for at- 
tempting to prevent some English factors from entering it during the JSdli 
festival of the Hindu god Sham Hoy (Govinda), which was still being celebrated 
here as of old,, in spite of the removal of the idol to Ealighat. Twenty years 
neglect had converted the tank into a dirty pond full of rank weeds and noxious 
matter, and it was now a standing menace to the health of the factors. So 
in 1709, it was deepened and lengthened, the eastern face of the fort being 

iat Sayne in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Part I« 1888» page 109. 

<&) Hyde's Parochial Annals, pege 88. The extreme dimensions giveii by Wilson, after ^actual 
measurements, are east and west sidew eaeh 710 feet, north, side 8^ feet, and south side 485 feet. 

Wilson's Karly Annals, pages 240 — 242. 

<<<> Grandfather of the famous ** Antony Baheb,'* who is known throualiout Bengal as the best 
** Kablwala " or minstrel of the time. After the assault Antony went and his abode in his master^s 

eamindari near Eanchrapara, where the sites of ** AnUmy Saheb^e/* buildii^i^. and h4t are still known. 
Antony Bagan in Calcutta owes its name to the same indismiial* ^ 
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t3ms moxe Beenre tmd a good supply of sweet water secured f&r the 

garrison. 

In 171i0 a wharf was built before the fort, the bank of the river being 
rivstted for ^e pnnmse ^ and the ground on the south of the fort, as far as the 
etedk dividing ^ Ualoutta from Oovindapur, was cleared of trees, thatched 
hovels and stonding pools of stinking water, and a public thoroughfare made 
through it in continuation of the one wat had already been made. 'I'lus road, 
wfasi^ was at the eate of the present Church Lane, had various drains q^it on 
eithmr side of it to drain away the water into the oreek. 

In 1706, the factory house inside the fort, the old zamindar’s outchery 
which had saved the Company’s records from destruction by fire in the days 
wh^ Uiatdbed huts were all that could be had, was demolished, and new 
buildings were put up in its place. A good hospital and barracks for soldiers 
were also added %cT the factory, and a church for the benefit of their souls was 
built by the aid of contributions from the Company • and public subscriptions. 
The church was named after St. Anne. It was 80 feet by 20 feet, with a high 
pitched rpof, resting on massive pillars ; it had a tower staircase and a lofty 
octagonal spire ; and a bell was got out from England and hung from its porch 
to send forw its call to prayer before the Company had lived for half a genera- 
tion on the sacred soil of Kalikshetra. 

Suhha Singh’s rebellion benefitted the English in* more ways than one. It 
not only led to the fortification of their factory, but also increased their 
importance and prestige in the eyes of the native inhabitants. While the whole 
of the country west of the Hooghly was over-run by the rebels who plundered 
and pillaged right and left, it was observed that the people residing within 
the sphere of the influence of the Guropean factories remained unmolested 
and secure. The European ships and guns were a source of terror to the rebel 
chief who kept as far away from them as he could. This led the wealthy 
traders and landholders to leave their homes and settle down near the European 
factories. Stories about the security and protection of life and property 
aflEorded by the English factory at Calcutta were on all men’s lips. The 
fair dealings of the English traders with Hindu merchants, and the latter’s 
faithfulness to the Company, became the talk of the day. One great reason 
of the popularity* of the English traders with the masses was the consideration 
they showed to the lower castes. It was a washerman that became their first in- 
terpreter. It was from amongst the ti*ading castes — ^the Setts and Bysacks — 
tha:t they recruited their first banians and servants. And when they took 
Brahmins and Klayasthas into their service, they accorded them no superior 
treatment. Although their action estranged the higher castes from them for a 
time, it enhanced their reputation with the people, who came to look upon them 
as incarnations of justice which indeed they were bound to do in a priest-ruled 
and caste-ridden country like Bengal. Thus the power of the English Com- 
pany and its hold upon the Hindu inhabitants increased beyond all proportion 
to its wealth and political influence. 

Bnt there was yet one more benefit which accrued to the English from 
Subha Singh’s rebellion. For a long time the English merchants had been split 
up into two factions — the Company’s servants forming one party, and the free- 
traders, who were called interlopers, forming the other. In 1698, the latter had 
establiwed a new Company which, under a royal charter, had been named in 
England the English East Indian Company, the old Company being designated 
the London Company. The jealousies of the officers of the rival traders had 
gpreatly interfered with their trade. But the rebellion of Subha Singh and the 
foundation of Fort William had resulted in so ^eat an increase in the strength 
of the old Company that, in roite of the royal cl^rter and the deputation of an 
ambassador to ^e Court of Delhi, the trade of the new Company had suffered 
severely, and as a matter of poHcy and prudence, amalgamation of the rival 
Oo*mpanies was agreed upon in 1702, and fully ejffected in 1704. Thus, step 
by step, were all those obstacles removed that tended to check the development 

Hasting* Street mark* the site of this old oreek, whioh uaesed into the Sait Water Xtakes through 
Wellington 8i;iuare, IDingabhanga (so called from the breaking of boats at its site) and Creek Itow which 
is named after it. 

W Hedges’ Diary III, 17 . 

M See Wilson's Sarly Annals, YoL I, Part I, psg* 99. 

D 2 
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of fcng Kah trade and the heightening of ElngHsh nrestij^. And althoi^h the 
affairs of the united Company were rather badly mismanaged dmiug the 
*‘RotatLoh Oovernment” by the officers of both the Oompames, atm the 
NaboVs emissaricMS extorted Iwge sums from both fiem time to time, the trade 
of the Elngl&sh in Bengal and their influence and power over its people increased 
by leaps and bounds, and the area and population of the three villages»~> 
Sutanuti, Calcutta and Govindapur — increased in equal proportion. It was, 
therefore, not a matter of surprise that when in July 1710, the Hon’ble 
Antony Weltden, Esq.,” the new Governor of Eort William, landed at Calcutta, 
be was met by Europeans and native in such m^owds that it was difficult to 
pass to the Fort.” 

ia> Summaries, eeetiovi 391 * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TJBTE FA.CTOnY JL E ^ I> S TO Z jim I E 1> A. E H. 

The marvellous rapidity with which the United Company’s Settlement at 
Calcutta prospered on the completion of Fort* William, excited the jealousy 
and cupidity of Prince Azim-us-Shan and JafPar Ali Elhan and increased their 
exactions. Parganas Calcutta, Paikan and Amirabad within which manias 
Calcutta, Sutanuti (also called Sutaluty) and Govindapur were situated, ^per- 
tained to Chuckla or administrative circle Hoog:hly, and the Hooghly officials 
wore put up tck Jiarass the English in every possible way. The Governor at 
Hooghly sent for the native merchants who supplied goods to the English 
Company and ** tried to get them to give him an dbligation that they would 
not trade with the English.” Upon this, the Council sent their vakil 
Rs. 15,000 to take out at once a Sanaa for free trade, and threatened reprisals 
in case the Prince and Dewan refused to grant it. The Hooghly Governor 
refused the terms, and kept some of the English servants and one Englishman 
in prison and threatened greater severity. T'hereupon, fearing an attack from 
the hot-headed Faujdar of Hooghly, the Council collected together all the 
Christians in the Settlement at Calcutta, and prepared for defence. The 
Prince’s Quasidar interfered at this stage, and the Company sent another 
Rs. 15,000 to Rajmahal where the Prince and the Dewan were. But the more 
money they sent, the higher became the demand of the latter, who now asked 
for Rs. 85,000. The Council offered Rs. 20,000, but their vakil had paid 
Rs. 36,000 for the Sanad, and the Council resolved upon making an enquiry 
into their vakil’s conduct. The Governor of Hooghly next demanded 
Rs. 3,000 to allow the English trade to be duty-free in liis domains, and the 
Council sent the money. Within a few days, the demand of the Prince 
and Dewan at Rajmahal went up to Rs. 50,000 as a present for themselves, 
besides a sum of one lakh of rupees for the Emperor’s treasury at Surat. 
At this, the Council got alarmed and asked for the intervention of the 
Governor of Hooghly/'"’ In the meantime, as their saltpetre boats were 
stopped on their way down the river, they resolved to bring them down 
by force, and also, wdien the Hooghly Governor told them that they 
could not get the Sanad for the sum they had offered and that Prince 
Azim-us-Shan and his Dewan were still determined to have an enormous sum, 
the Council refused to pay, and resolved to retaliate by stopping all the 
shipping subject to the Mogul Government as it passed their port and by 
withdrawing all English subjects to Calcutta. This last step affected the entire 
shipping of Hooghly and Rajmahal, as nearly all the best Captains in the employ 
of me Prince and Dewan were Englishmen. These threats had the desired 
effect. The Hooghly Governor at once reduced the demand to Rs. 35,000 
from Rs. 1,50,000, and the Company paid the amount, on the distinct under- 
standing Ibat the r^uisite Sanad was to be got from the Prince and the Dewan 
for this amount. This, however, was not the end of their troubles, as the 
Company imagined. Their boats at Rajmahal were stopped within a little*more 
than a fortnight of this payment, and Mr. Cawthorp, tneir agent there, was 
imprisoned and forced to give a bill for Rs. 14,000 to the Prince. On receipt 
of this news, the Council was very angry and refused to honour the bill.*-'’ 
They wrote to the Faujdar of Hooghly and asked him to a^uaint the Prince 
with the conditions of their agreement. But the Faujdar did, and could do 
nothing, so they eventually had to pay the Rs. 14,000 to clear their boats. 
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Cven here the extortions did not cease. On July IStib, 1709, they were again 
obliged to agree to»pay Sher Balemd Khan, whatever sum their agent, Mr. JUoyd, 
could induce him to accept for granlung them his Sanad for free trade, and 
once a gain, on September 3rd, no less a sum than Rs. 45,000 was paid to the 
Suba^ar ms Sanad. This system of oppcesmon and exactions^ whioh 

greatly interfered with the trade of the English was renewed at every change 
of a responsible official, ei1h.er at Hooghly or at Rajmahal, at Gassimbazar or at 
Dacca. « 

II was not only in their trade-dealings that the Engliidi were harassed and 
oimressed. They were, it seemsu equally oppressed by the_ Prince and Jaffer 
Sman in their dealings with land, during tMs transitionEu period of the break- 
down of Moghul rule, when there was no central power to keep local officials 
under control. It will be remembered that the English paid no less a sum than 

16,000, as a present to the Prince, for his Sanaa granting them permission 
to purchase the right to the rent of the three villages— Calcutta, Govindapur 
and Sutalooty, as Chuttanutte was then called. These visages were in the 
Jagir of the KhaUa Clmperial Government), and the original jagirdar was, 
as we have already seen, Lakshmi Kanta Majumadar in the time of Emoeror 
Jehangir. Lalcimmi Kanta’s descendants were in possession of the 
when the Prince’s Sanad was mven, and they sold the villages to the Engtuh 
Company. Vidyadhfu: Ray, me senior member of Lakshmi Kanta’s family, 
had, in spite of the Nawab’s interdiction, allowed the English to settle at 
Chuttanutte and to acquire his own zamindari cutchari building for the protec- 
tion of their records. He had also withdrawn his local agent, Antony, from 
Calcutta, because of his quarrel with Job Charnock. Por these acts of his, 
BO runs the well-known tramtion in the Savama family, which is now settled in 
various pai’ts of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, Vidyadhar was, on false pretexts, 
taken away and practically imprisoned, being kept under surveillance under the 
Nawab’s orders. His children and relatives, therefore, were glad when the 
Prince himself granted them permission to sell the villages to the English. 
Troubles had come to them for their pro- English sympathies particularly in 
reference to their Calcutta properties and, in selling them to the English for a 
nominal value — we shall presently see that the purchase-money Rs. 1,300 was 
less than the annual rent of the property — ^they considered it a good riddance. 
Under the terms of the deed of sale, they conv^ed to the Co mutiny aU the 
righte given by law which they were enjoying and they guaranteed defence in 
case any person laid adverse claims to the property sold within its notorious 
boundaries. The English appear to have understood that they acquired by 
this purchase the proprietor or zamindari rights to the villages. But in 
this they were mistaken. The transfer sanctioned by the Sanad and effected 
under the deed, was deemed and intended to be a transfer of the rights to the 
tenant’s rents, of the rights of dependent talukdars, the jagir itself being, 

as all Jagirs of the Khalea were, non-saleable, and, in order' to emphasize Hus 
intention, it was immediately declared to be in the absolute gift of the Prince, 
the Ex^eror’s heir and representative, and a few years later, in that of Nawab 
Jafar Khan. ' The Company was, therefore, ordered to pay, not revenue to 
the Imperial Exchequer but as rent of the jagir, the following amount for the 
three villages 

Bs. A. r. 

... 468 9 9 

... 601 16 6 
... 123 15 3 

... 100 6 11 

Total for three Ma u ga s ... 1,194 14 11(.^> 

(a) Constdtotion 880. July 16tli 1709. 

(» Ditto 886, September 8rd 1709. 

( 0 ) See dtiapter Ill/page 10. 

See oheptor IV i nlao appendix HI, p. 87. 

Bee oomr of translation of the SaiMomoA, in Appendix I. 

(/) A* per icsat Khan IMwan'e Perwuiah, dated 8 Shaban in the 4ihtd year by document No. 86 of 
the Addl. 3 a. 8. 84089 in the Bcitiah Muaenin. We are indebted to MeMra. Jjnrine and Wilson for 
infomiation. 
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,, ,, „ Elalkatah ... 
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Thtf rental for €k>Tin^pur m Feup^nah Paikan was soon raisedT to 

210*9-0 from Hs. 123-15-3, and the sum pavable by the Company to the 
Pirxnee’s jagirdar, axncnmted to Ps. 1,281-14*0. Tne rent was to be paid three 
(iiimes a year — on April 1^, August Ist and December 1st. The actual dates of 
jpayment, the amounts paid, and the names of the recipients arp given in 
Appendix II at the end of this chapter. The relation of the rent-receivers to 
[jaksbmi Kanta Majumadar and to the vendors is given in Appendix 111. A 
carefnl study of these appendices will clearlu show, that the vendors and 
ftheir children were, for taking the Prince at his word and effecting th^sale, 
pinder the ban of the gubernatorial authorities for more than twenty years, an^ 
ithat those only of Lakshmi Klunta’s descendants, who bad taken no part in the 
jsale were fi^otixed and reco^ised by the Prince and the Nawab as entitled 
ijbo the jagir rent during this period. It would almost seem that the Sanad 
was given by the*Prince in order to obtain the money, and that his intention 
was, not that the landholders should agree but that they should decline 
to sell, and therel^ afford the Nawab and the Prince a further handle for 
extorting money from the Knglish in their dealings with the land in the same 
way as in their trade-dealings. The wealthy English Company was treated by 
these two covetous and unscrupulous men in power, as the veritable milch-cow, 
the Kamadhenu, whom they planned to milk and draw from, whenever they 
had a chance. 

It waa not merely the Prince and the Dewan that extorted money from the 
Snglish. JSIven the most petly officials appear to have f<^lowed the example 
of their masters. Jitumull, a karori or rent-collector of the Hooghly circle, 
under which the three purcha|ttd villages of the Ccuupany lay, so harassed the 
Company’s officials at Calcutt^ijy frequent demands for rent which, he pre- 
tended, were due for the jagir, that the Council was obliged to give him a 
present of Hs. 30, there being, in their opinion, no other way to put the pay- 
ment off without making an application to his official superior. 

In spite, however, of such petty exactions, the English were content 
with their position in the three villages purchased by them, particularly as, 
irrespective of the Hooghly officials, the jagirdars allowed the English to have 
their own way in all matters relating to land. It was different, however, with 
the surrounding villages. There they had, and could have, no power, either 
to protect their traders, brokers and servants, wbo were most rapialy increasing 
in number, from the oppressions of the Nawab and bis emissaries, or to main- 
tain order and control amongst them, without the powers of a zamindar. 

It was as much to secure themselves against the tyrannous oppressions of the 
Nawab In their trade-dealings as to obtain the rights and privileges of a zamin- 
dar in these villages, that the Council resolved, in 1717, upon sending an 
Embassy to the Emperor at Delhi. Surman was placed at the head of this 
Embaa^ and ELhojah Surhaud, tbe noted Armenian, who had secured 
the firman of 1698 from the IPrinoe for the three villages of the Settle- 
ment, was placed as second in rank, on the distmet understanding that his 
remuneration, which was to be Ks. 50,000, would depend upon his success in 
securing the privileges of free trade and permission to purchase the zamindari 
rights. 

In the petition of the English to the Emperor it was stated that the 
three villages— G-ovindapur, Sutanuti and Calcutta — had already been purchased 
by tbem^ from the zamindars, and approval to that transaction, and sanction to 
puasohase zamindaries in the neighbourhood were asked for, but tbe question 
of acquiring, proprietary or Jeopr rights in the purchased villages was 
apparency not raised, so far as we can discover from the few extracts of the 
Imlhi consultations tb^ are available to us. Tbe prayer of the oooiipany 
was gmnted, chiefiy through the exertions of Surhaud, who again succeeded in 
obtaining for the Company a confirmation of their former privileges of trade, 
and also permission to nurchase from the zamindars thirty -eight riparian village 
on both banks of the liooghly, extending to a distance of tw miles from thmr 
, factory. The object of the Company was to secture the full powers of a 
I zamindar which were similar to those of a Magistrate-CollecttMr ox the present 

(•> See Appendices 11 end 111. 

(S) Wilson^ JLnnml* i, 

(•) Ibid. 

(cs We •rs.indsbtod io Mk. O. B. Wilaaa for tho sstesots. 
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day m kind, thong^h not in extent, over the villa^s extending^ from 'Saraha- 
na^r, on i^e north, to Kidderpore, on the south, on the east bank of the river, 
and over a similar distance on its opposite bank. The necessit;^ for the acqui> 
sition of these villages arose from the fact that the Knglish with their shorn, 
shipping, servants, and dependants, their banians, brokers, and traders, wno 
were most rapidly increasing in number, lay scattered, in spite of concentration 
of the factors and soldiers in and around Fort William, over the whole of this 
area in straggling houses and boats ; and, without the rights and powers of 
a zaifiindar, it was becoming more and more difBcult to deal with them in 
t. hft best interests of the Company. The two landmarks found by Hamilton 
in 1710, one at the extreme south of G-ovindapur and the other at the edge of 
the Dutch garden and hog-curing establishment at Harahanagar on the north, 
with the salt-water lakes on the east, marked the boundaries of the Oompany!s 
Settlement, not as it then was, but as it was intended to* Be. The Nawab, 
however, who was in fact, more or less independent of the Emperor since 
Aurangzeb’s death, sternly forbade the zaminaars through his own creatures, 
to sell their rights to the Company. The Dewan Subah was expressly directed 
in the Imperial firman not to impede the English in acquiring these villages 
by purchase from the zamindars. This mandate was disregarded by the Subadar, 
ana the English felt justified, on the strength of their firman, in defeating 
the Subadar’s intensions,' when they found their &ond fide attempts in exercis- 
ing the rights conferred by the Emperor thwarted by the Nawab’s machinations. 
They got possession of the villages, not directly, by force and violence, as 
Holts says, but indirectly, through their servants and adherents. Some docu- 
ments in the possession of the old zamindars of ^e parganas within which the 
38 villages sought to be purchased by the English were situate, give us a 
glimpse as to how the Company’s servants succeeded in frustrating the Nawab’s 
prohibitory orders and obtaining possession of several of these villages. The 
zamindars, however willing, dared not sell the villages to the English Company 
for fear of the Nawab’s oppression. Nor did they dare oppose the men known 
to be under the Company’s protection, in their attempt to obtain possession of 
the villages. Thus some of the brokers and servants of the company or 
their dependants, managed to take possession of several of the villages adjoining 
the Settlement. They realised whatever rents and profits they could get, and 
omitted to pay the Government revenue, which, however, was exacted from 
the old, but dispossessed zamindars. The latter in difficult cases abandoned 
their zamindaiies, and allowed others to step in where they failed. It should 
be remembered that since dafiar Khan’s Settlement of 1722, zamindary 
settlements were techmcally subject to annual renewal, though this was seldom 
enforced in practice. But wnenever the dispossessed zamindars found that 
they had a chance of recovering their estates, they appealed to the Imperial 
authorities. Some of them appear to have liit upon the plan of acknowledging 
the trespassers as talukdars under themselves to whom they assigned the charge 
of payment of the Government revenue. They did not, however, as in the case 
of modem patni taluks, grant that the taluks wore transferable. And when the 
talukdars sold the taluks to the English, the latter took possession, but did not, 
and, indeed, could not, in the teeth of the Nawab’s orders, pay the Government 
revenue. And, therefore when the revenue was exacted from the zamindars, 
they repudiated the talukdars, and representing that the sale was invalid, 
induced the Hooghly officials to issue proclamations, the sole object of which 
was to prevent the English from acquiring territory. This object, however, 
was seldom attained. The result was that between 1717 and 1756, the 
revenues of the villages occupied by the English proteges got unsettled in 
spite of Jaffer All’s revised settlement of 1722 ; the old zamindars failed to 
collect rent, notwithstanding the efforts of the Nawab and of his officials 
towards maintaining them in possession ; and the estates passed into various 
hands. The Setts of Calcutta, and other men of influence, came to 
proprietors of several villages. The histories of mauzas Simla and Balliaghata 
are cases in point. In 1754 Holwell obtained a patta of Simla for Rs. 2,281 
from two men called Nawaji Malik and Rashid Malik, and took possession of 

(a> Bolts's Oantid^rationg^ 1772, Appendix^ footnote. 

i^) See Wilson's JEarl^ ^nnais, Tol. lit parses 173*74. The villains asked t&t and the rsToni^e paid hy 
•aeh are noted in il^pendix IV. at the end ox this Chapter. 

ic} Beverley's Jteport on the Conous ^ Valcutia, IBfB, paras. 94 and 98^ pages 33 and 33. 
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|t. Up* to 1752, he had tried but failed to induce the zamindars from 
their r^hts. In 1747, 7 years previous to fiolwell’s purchase, 

fere find Nanda LaI, a descendant of Lakshxnikanta Majumadar, complaining 
to the Imperial Court about Nawaji Malik’s taking unlawful possession of 
mauza .Simla on a spurious title. He also complains simultaneously of Rash- 
bihazi Sett’s obtaining unlawful possession of Balliaghata. 'T'he following 
purports to be a translation of his petition : — 

iBadshah Muhammad Shah Ghazi, Victorious, year ^^155 Hijree^ humble servant ISa^^id 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 


SThb PBTiTiON OP Bam Bam, vakh. op Nanda Liai., pkopribtor of paroana Kuasfur 

ETC., APPERTAINING TO ChVCKLA HoOGHDV. 

Mauza Bali^hatft has jrielded but small rent as the taluka of Manik Chand Sett. But 
as l>ewan Muli Cmand used foul language towards petitioner, petitioner paid the revenue in 
full. But this humble servant has always paid revenhe according to the amount of oolleotiou 
mentioned in Oonrt. £a8t year, Bashbihari Sett, son of Manik Chand, obtained a aanad by 
an intrigue with Bhajan Singh, and took possession of the ghat in^ the said village Balia- 
ghats (to which he had no right as talukdar). This year the gh&t is, as usual, in the posses- 
sion of Nanda Xjal, my client. But now Bashbihari has collected a lot of low people at the 
ghftt, and may very likely make an attack upon my client. ^Secondly, Nawaji Malik of 
Calcutta, without any reason, has taken the possession of mauza Simla, and has procured a 
got-up aanad, although I always pay the prescribed revenue in the fixed time. 

The petitioner, therefore, humbly prays to the Government for the favour of issue of an 
order upon Muham mad Var Beg Khan for enquiry into these matters, and settlement of the 
disputes. 

Ordered by His Highness Sayyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur that Muhammad Yar Khan 
Beg do make an enquiry, settle the dispute, and put an end to these oppressions. 

Dated tfie 16th Shatcal, year of ^cceattion 26th. 

This petition elicits an order for enquiry, but no enquiry is apparently 
made, or even if an enquiry is made, it leads to no result. Nawaji continues in 
possession, but omits to pay the Government revenue. l#arge arrears accumu- 
late, poor Nand.a Lai is made to pay them, and then in 1754, probably as soon 
as Holwell’s purchase of the mauza becomes known, a proclamation is issued 
reinstating £^nda Lai as zamiudar. The proclamation is in the following 
terms : — 

Year 1162 Huea, Ahmad Shah Bahadur Ghazi, year lar Badshab, Ghazi Muhammad 

Yar Beg Khan. 


Know ye all chiefs, raiyats, cultivators of mauzah Simla of this division and also ye 
Amla in the parganna Manpur. Chukla Hoogldy, Sarkar Satgaou, that *on the death of 
Nawazi Malik and Bashid Malik, Talukdars, linstom, son of Nawazi, defaulted to pay his 
rent, and never oame to Calcutta, now inhabited by the Bnglish, and thereby incurred the 
liability of a considerable amount of arrears of the Boyal revenue, upon the payment of 
whi^ depended his talukdarship, and that therefore it is now declared, on the revenue being 
realised irom Nanda Lial Ohowdry, the stmerior proprietor, that the estate is made over to 
(the khas possession of) the said Nanda LAI Chowdry as per details recorded below, and that 
the said Ohowdry shall remain in possession thereof and pay the revenue in due time into 
the Bcwal treasury. 

The chiefs, raiyats and cultivators shall acknowledge the Chowdry as their independent 
tatukdar, and pay him the rents, and they shall not aoknowledge any other man aa hia equal 
or partner, l^ey must aoknowledge this as an obligation. 

The IJiih Rajah, 7th year of the August Aocesaion. 


Total oolleotiou 
Mauzah Simla 
Makla 


... Bs. 


127-7-16 \ 

50-12 16 gundas, 2 cowries > Parganna Mempur, Chuc^la Hoogh- 
76-10 18 2 ,, } ly, Sarkar Satgaon. 

. But these proclamations and orders were iu effect null and void. Nobody 
paid any heed to them. The local revenue authorities were powerless to 


9f 


99 

99 


revenue 

M Holweirs T^raets^ Srd edition ; boo also Chapter I3C infra* 
0} See Append^ix III ; also* Chap III pf^e 10, foot»note(e). 


Owing to the sheoial hardships entailed 


upon the SaVarna family by the British acquisition of Calcutta and its adjacent Mauzas, Nanda l«ai was* 

zamindar of Perganah Calcutta in I78d (and hia relative in 1798^4) although the 


it ia aaid, aooepted aa 
tema offered by them were not as hi^ aa those of others, 

•‘nr**- 


See lithographed oopy of atatad in ^ni«n 


See a UlihogTa|dted oopy of the Pernan potion at pages SS-SC, 

W See a Uthogxaphed oopy of the PoraiaBL fZooiamation at pages 81-S8. 
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(S^ve actual possession to the zamindar. Thus the rapidly increasing power 
and prestige of tRe Snglish in and around their fortified factory at Caloutta 
enabled their adherents to obtain and retain possession of many of the 38 
villages which the Emperor had permitted the Company to buy, but of which 
the Nawab *had, to the great loss and harassment of the zamindars, prevented 
the purchase through that petty spite, want of forethought and narrowness 
of view which was to cost him much of his prestige, and his successor all 
his pcKwer. * 

The English were, however, never slack in their efforts to obtain a legal 
title to their lauded possessions. The greatest incentive to their dcsme for 
acquiring such a title was given by the sudden influx into the area demarcated 
as being within the boundaries of their Settlement, of a very large population on 
account of the Maharatta invasion of Bengal, under Bhaskar Pc^ndit, particularly 
after the taking of Hooghly by his ally, Mir Habeeb, in* the year 1742. 
But this desire was not ‘fulfillec^ till Clive arrived upon the scene in 1757. 
On the 9th of February of that year, the English compelled Suraj-ud-daula 
to agree by treaty to the zamindars giving up to them the 38 villages oovei*ed 
by the Imperial firman of 1717, several of which were already in their 
possession. It was in the following year, 1758, that they acquired by treaty 
with the new Subadar, Jaffer Ali Khan, not only the tracts of land held by 
other zamindars “ within *the ditch which surrounded the borders of Calcutta,^’ 
but also 600 yards without, besides the zamindari of all the lands south of 
Calcutta as far as Kulpi. Twenty-and-a-half mauzas in immediate proximity 
to their factory were granted revenue-free to the English, besides the zamindari 
of the 24-Parganas. 

Thus was obtained what has been called the “ free tenure ” of the town of 
Calcutta. The revenue-free grant, however, comprised not only all lands of 
the town of Calcutta, west of the Mahratta ditch, but a considerable part of the 
suburbs as well, on the east of it. 

A translation of the Sanads granting (1 ) the town and a few adjacent 
mauzas revenue-free, (2) the zamindari of tlio 24-Parganas, is appended. 

There is considerable difference of opinion amongst expert lawyers as to 
the legal position of the English Company at different periods. But from the 
facts now available, there does not appear to be much room to doubt that in 1687 
the English were more squatters on tlic soil of Kalikshctra under the sufferance 
of the Savarna jagirdar. Tliey wore not on the same footing as the Setts and 
Bysacks or other native or European residents, such as the Dutch, the Poi’tuguese 
and the Armenians. These latter settled with the knowledge and consent 
of the local landowner, and paid him r<mt. The English sf|untted against the 
wishes of the SuJjadar of Bengal and, as far as wo can trace, paid no rent during 
their first or second occupation of Chuttanutte. In 1690 they returned to 
Chuttanutte in the same capacity, and founded their factory. 

Thus, from 1690 to 1695, the legal position of the Company was that of 
a mere tenant-at-will, liable to pay rent to the landholder for the ground 
occupied by them, and to ejectment in case of default. In 1696 the Nawab’s 
tacit consent to their building a fort in Calcutta gave them at least the right 
and status of a maurasi or occupancy raiyat, for none was in those days, 
allowed to make a masonry building without such a right. They appear also 
at this time to have purchased land from Basanta Ray, Raja Ray, and others, 
but it is not clear what rights were acquired by the purchase. In 1 698 Prince 
Azim-us-Shan^s firman elevated them, followed, as it was, by actual purchase 
of land from Rdm Giidnd Rdy, Manohar and others, to the position of a depen- 
dant talukdar, but still liable to pay rent to the superior landlord, the jagirdar. 
The rent payable by them was fixed at Rs. 1,281-6-9 per annum. They settle 
tenants under them, grant them pattas, collect rent, allow houses to bo built, 
register their sale and transfer, charge a registration fee and impose fines upon 

The majority of the old» high caste, native residents of Caloutta trace the immigration o2 their 
families into town to this occurrence. 

These mauzas (1) Sootanuti with itn market* (2) X>ho« Calcutta, (3) Gorindapur with its markoir, 

( 4 ) Mirzapur, (6) Bogulcuria, (6) Simla, (7) Ohaurangi, (8) ilirjee* (ft) Jola Oolinga, (lf>) Kamarpara, 
(il) Amhnti, (12) Jl^fihpoorpara, (13) Makunda, (ali situated inside the Mahratta ditch); (14) Bnhir 
Birii, (16) Babir Serampur, (16) Serampore, (17) Uatlond^ (18) Dhaldanga, (19) Sealdab, (30) Dakhia 
Paiapara, all situated outside the Mahratta ditch, (20^) Goneshpur inside the ditch in manza Muiunga, 

C«) See Appendix V page 39. 

W See Stephen in Nuncomor and t 6^00 Hamilton's JSast Indies 11, page X8* 
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their tenants and servants. They take back the pattas of the old land-hold.ers 
from all tenants in 1704 and ^rant new pattas, levying a ^emium from those 
that had no writings for .their tenements ; in the new pattas they note only the 
area and the rent of the holding precisely as a dependent talukdar, of the 
olden 4p.y8 would do. No doubt, even bemre the Prince’s firmah, they had 
realised, since 1695, a sum of Rs. 75-0-6 and upwards, from shop rents, fines, 
fees and duties. This was euphemistically callea revenue;” but the amount 
was merely the collection of a substantial trading raiyat of whatever he got 
from those under his infiuence, a few of whom were probably “ under-raiyats,” 
as we understand the term at the present day. • 

Tn 1717 the Company obtained the permission of the Rmperor to become 
*amindar by the purchase of various estates, but no sales being effected, they 
continuecL technically as tenure-holder in all their landed possessions although 
they assumed and brercised the rights of a zamindar. 

In 1722 Jaffer Khan’s revenue settlement affected all zamindaries, but it 
did not touch the J<jgir or alter the status of the Rnglish at Calcutta, though it 
appears to have enhanced the total revenue payable for all the mauzahs held by 
them and by their men in the town and its outlying parts to Rs. 8,836 per 
annum. This revenue became payable by the Knglish themselves when in 1757 
they obtained possession of all the villages by treaty with Suraj-ud-daula. 
From 1758, the English wore superior to the Subahdar, and altogether out of 
reach of any landlord. * From the Revenue Officer’s point of view, then, from 
the date they paid rent to the jagirdar for holding Sutanuti, Calcutta and 
O-ovindapur, the Company became tenure-holders ; and over the whole of the 
area which they gradually added to their Settlement, either through their own 
possession or that of their servants, dependants, or adherents, they acquired 
technically no other supeiaor rights until 1758 when Mir Jaffer raised them, 
to the status of an owner of estates, partly revenue-free and partly revenue- 
paying. 

d’hose learned in the laws of the land might argue that, technically, the 
Nawab of Murshidabad was still but the Viceroy of the Emperor at Delhi, and 
that, as such, he was constitutionally bound to maintain 'intact the jagirs and 
zamindaries granted by the Emperor or his predecessors, and to keep inviolate 
arrangements for the payment of revenue that had the seal and sanction of 
the Emperor, and that, therefore, tlie grant made by the Nawab was ultra vires 
until sanctioned by the Emperor. There are lawyers to whom even the grant of 
the dewani to the English in 1765 may not appear to be sufficient authority for 
investing in them the property of the soil, and there are others who say that 
absolute ownership of the land possessed by the English was not acquired by 
them till the year 1858 when the Company was superseded by the Crown. 
For such lawyers the discussion of the legal aspect of the town grant and of 
its effect and of the grant of the 24-Parganas zamindari by Sir William Hunter 
and Mr. Millet is appended. 

Without, however, troubling ourselves about these strictly academic legal 
niceties of civil and international law, it seems to us that in actual practice the 
Emperor had ceased to exist in Bengal, except as a mere name on paper and 
as a shadow, long before the grants were made. Had that not been the case, 
the Nawab would never have dared disobey the Emperor’s orders in 1717 as he 
did. Between 1707, the year of Aurangzeb’s death, and 1760, no less than seven 
Emperors ascenddd the throne, but except Muhammad Shah whose inglorious 
reigo, for a space of 28 years, saw much of the Moghul power gone, none reigned 
for more than six years, and most of them were mere creatures of designing and 
intriguing Ministers who did away with them or their power as occa.siou 
required. Although it was not till after 1760 that the English fought on behalf 
of the so-called Viceroy of Bengal against Emperor Shah Alam, still they had, 
more than any one else in the Empire, noted the disintegration of the Moghul 
Eitipue in all parts of India, and it was with the full knowledge that the 
Empire had in fact ceased to exist that th^ fought Suraj-ud-daula and, 
fLBsuming the rOle of King-maker, planted Mir Jaffer on the throne of Bengal. 
It was in farther illustration, if not development, of the fulness of this know- 

<•) Consultation 88 , 1704. 

<4) See Millet’s remarks in Appendix VX. 

to> See Appendix VX page 40. 
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Mir Jafier and ' enthroned Mir Kasim, a felpr years 
lat^ aa^ ’^ey pi^ him down as soon as they found him recusant, and put 
up old Mir Laffer, now leprous and imbecile, once more on the mumnd na their 
o^p^ puppet. 

It was ^ indeed with this knowledge that they intervened between Mir 
Kiumm and Shah Alam, and procured for the helpless Kmperor at l>elhi a decent 
competence in the shape of a tribute of 24 lakhs of rupees from the revenues of 
Mengsi. One may indeed say that between 1757 and 1760 they made and 
tmmade Viceroy's in Bengal, but that from the date of the battle of G-aya and 
Colonel Oarnac*^8 intermediation in 1761 as peace-maker in his own tent, between 
Sovereign and Subahdar, they held the key of the ESmpire as well in their hands. 
Their victory in the field of Plassey had not only placed them at the head of 
aiffairs in Bengal, but had also made them the virtual arbiterc of the destiny of 
Moghul rule. 

It will thus be seen that it was not as a mere trader, seeking privileges at 
the hands of the Governor, nor, indeed, as the commander of a force that helped 
his installaluon, but rather as a conqueror, dictating terms of peace to the suc- 
cessor of a vanquished enemy, whose very existence, not to say power, depended 
upon their good will, that the Knglish obtained from Mir Jaffer the sanad9 of the 
<*free tenure” of the tovrn of Calcutta and of the zamindari of the 24-Pargana8 
and from the Kmp^ror a confirmation thereof. It seems idle, in the circum- 
stances, to discuss we legal aspect of this acquisition. 
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APPENDIX I. 

**Copy of the deed of paTohase<"> of the Tillages Dihi Salkatah^ etc., hearing the seal 
of the qa^i axuf the signature of the san^nddrs. The details are as follows : — 

We submissive to declaring our names and descent; (viz.) Manohar Dat son 

of Cas Deo, the son of DSghti, and £.amohand the son of Sidhyadhar, son of Ja^is ; and 
£tam Bi^adar, the son of Bam Deo, ^n of Besu ; and Pran, the son of ICalesar, me son of 
Q-auri ; and Manohar Singh, the son of Oandarb, the son of , ; being in a state of 

le^;^ capacity and in enjoyment of all the rights given by the law ; avow and declare upon 
this wise; that we conjointly have sold and made a true and legal conveyance of the village 
JJihi RaJkatah, and Sutaluti within the jiirisdiotion of parganah Amirabad and village 
Oobindpur under the jurisdiction of parganafts JPaegan and Ralkatah^ to the Dnglish Company 
with rents and uncultivated lands and ponds and. groves and rights over,€shing and woodlands 
and dues from resident artisans, together with the lands appertaining thereto, bounded by the 
accustomed notorious and usual boundaries, the same being owned and possessed by us (up 
to this time the thing sold being in fact and in law free from adverse rights or litigation 
forming a prohibition to a valid sale and transfer) in exchange for the sum of one thousand 
and three hundred rupees, current coin of this time, including all rights and appurtenances 
thereof, internal and external; and the said purchase money has been transferred to our 
possession from the possession of the said purchaser and we have made over the aforesaid 
purchased thing to him and haye excluded from this agreement all false claims, and we have 
become absolute guarantors that if by chance any person entitled to the aforesaid boundaries 
should come forward, the defence thereof is incumbent upon us ; and henceforth neither wo 
nor our representives absolutely and entirely, in no manner whatsoever, shall lay claim to the 
aforesaid boundaries, nor shall the charge of any litigation fall upon the Dngiish Company. 
Por these reasons we have caused to be written and have delivered these few sentences that 
when need arises they may be evidence. W^ritten on the 15th of the month Jamadi I in 
Hijri year 1110, equivalent to the dlth year of the reigu full of glory and prosperity.” 

The date is the 10th November 1698 O. S. 


APPENDIX II. 

List of rent-payments to the Jaoikdar tor Mavzas Sutanuti, Caeoutta and 

Q-ovindapdr by the East Inuia Company. 


JDate in the Consultation 

1703. 




Bs. 

A. 

r. 

Hook. 










1704 February 

12 

... 

To the Prince’s jtSgt 

rdar 

... 


90 

o 

0 




1704. 







1704, September 4 

••• 

To Jitmal Karori the 

Prince's 








Jagirdar 


... 


80 

0 

0 




1712. 







1713, July 

6 


To Xjaksbminararjau 



(P8) 

70 

0 

0 




1713. 







1713, April 

28 


To Sheoprasad 


••• 

(Al) 




Xlitto 


• . • 

To Daksminarayaxi 

... 


(Pi) 







1717. 







1718, March 

24 


To Katnesrar 

• •• 

... 

(C3) 

So 

o 

0 




1718. 







1718, April 

lO 

... 

To Sukhde^a 

• •• 

... 

(Al) 

325 

o 

0 

1718, April 

24 

••• 

„ PatnesTar 


ess 

(OJ) 

83 

o 

o 

1718, May 

12 

... 

„ Mahaded 

• e V 

aaw 

(PI) 

70 

o 

o 

171m, August 

11 


,, Sukhdeva 


« s • 

(A2) 

320 

8 

0 

1718, August 

18 

••• 

,, Binodram 


• •e 

(CSS) 

37 

0 

0 

1718, October 

9 

... 

,, Mahadeo 

• e • 

* ae 

(P3i 

71 

0 

o 

1718, December 

8 


p, Sukhdera Bai 


a a a 

(A8) 

326 

0 

0 

1719, January 

6 

... 

,9 Bixiodram(<i> 


mm a 

(C3) 

30 

o 

o 







(P'3) 

70 

o 

o 





Total 

aaa 


1,281 

14 

o 


(a) The haina,niah is document JVo. ao in additional M.8. Ko. &403tf in the British Huseum* the tranelatlon of which by Mr. W* 
Irvine, c«e.« retired, has been kindly given us by Mr. O. &. Wilson. 

(5) 2>at is most probably a mietaae for I>eb or Bagbudeva's son is Basudeva. whose eon is Manohardeva* 

(r) Oandsrb (Qandharba) was also a son of Gauri ; the blank stands probably lor * ditto/ 8ee Appendix III. 
id) In J&lar Khan's jagir^ 





Deete in the Ooneultation 
jgfoc»l»~eoDtmued* 

1719, April 
1719, may 


Ditto 


13 


4719, 

1V19> August 
1719, September lO 
Ditto 

1719» December 8 
Ditto 

1790, February 9 


1720. April 4 

1720, July • •2.5 
Ditto, 

1720, August 11 
Ditto 

1720, October 24 

1720, December 1 
Ditto 

1721, February 4 


1721, April lo 

Ditto 


To Sukbdova Rai<'^> 
„ Binodram 
Ditto 

,, Sukhdevat") 

„ !Ramchand(^> 

., Ramchand 
Suklidovat'^p) 

,, Sukhdeva 
,, Katuchand("4 


Total 

1720. 

To Sukhdeva(«) 

,, Kamcband 
llaniishand 
„ Sukhdcva<«> 

Jugal Kisor 
,, Xisbnram(«) 

,, Sukhdeva("> 

„ Kirporam 
,, Kisuuvam("> 

Total 


1721. 

To SukbdeTa Bai 
!Nimu liai 


1721, August 21 
1721, August 2« 
Ditto 

1 721, Decomber 9 
1721, December 21 
Ditto 


1722, April 
Ditto 
Ditto 

1722, August 20 
Ditto 

1722, August 23 
1722, December 2(* 
1722, December 31 
Ditto 


1721, April 29 

Ditto 
Ditto 

1723, Avigust 26 

1728, September 19 

Ditto 

1724, January 9 

Ditto 

Ditto 


,, llagbu du Ilaii**) 

„ Hugli CTOvernment 
Ditto 
l>itto 
1 >itto 
Ditto 


Total 


1722. 

To Raghu Rai 
„ Naiida Dal 
„ i^and a L.al 

„ Hugli Cxovemment(«> ... 
Ditto 

Ditto ••• 

,, Brij Mallik 

Hugli Qovemment 
Ditto 


Total 


1723. 

To Brij Ballav 
,, Kislinrjun 
Ditto 

,, Brij Ballav 
„ Hugli C^ovemment 
Ditto 

,, Brij Ballav 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total 


1724. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

... (Al) 

320 

O 

O 

... (Cl) 

33 

o 

O 

... [PI] 

r 7« 

O 

O ] 

... (Aa) 

320 

8 

f> 

... (C2) 

S3 

o 

o 

... (P2) 

71 

o 

o 

... (A3) 

325 

o 

o 

... (P3) 

70 

0 

o* 

... <C.3) 

30 

o 

o 

... 

1,272 

8 

o 



(Al) 

325 

O 

o 

. . . 

(Cl) 

33 

O 

o 


(PW 

70 

O 

o 

>•* 

(A2) 

320 

8 

O 

... 

(P2) 

71 

O 

o 

... 

(C2) 

37 

6 

o 

> • • 

(A3) 

325 

O 

o 

... 

(C3) 

30 

o 

r> 

... 

(P3) 

70 

o 

«j 

* 


1.281 14 

o 


(Al) 

325 

0 



(Cl) 

30 

0 

o 


rpi] 

70 

o 

o 

. • * 

(A2) 

320 

8 

o 

• •• 

(C2) 

37 

6 


.«* 

(P2) 

71 

0 

i» 

... 

(A3) 

325 

o 

o 


(C3) 

30 

o 


... 

(P3) 

70 

0 

0 

... 


1,278 14 

o(< ) 


(Al) 

325 

0 

ri 

. . . 

(Cl) 

30 

o 

if 

•• 

(PI) 

70 

o 

u 


(02) 

37 

6 

o 

... 

{P2) 

70 

0 

o 

* •« 

(A2) 

320 

8 

9 

V • • 

(AS) 

325 

0 

O 

• •• 

(C8) 

30 

O 

o 

... 

(PS) 

70 

0 

o 



1.277 

14 

9(^0 


(Al) 

325 

O 

o 

... 

(Cl) 

.^O 

O 

o 

... 

(PI) 

70 

O 

o 

... 

(A2) 

320 

8 

9 

. . . 

tC2) 

37 

6 

o 

... 

(P3) 

71 

0 

o 


(A3) 

325 

O 

o 

. . . 

(C3) 

30 

o 

if 

... 

(P3) 

70 

tl 

o 

... 


1,278 

14 

9(0 


1724. May 11 

1724, June 8 

Ditto 

l724, August 24 

l'/24, September 7 
D^rto 

1724, December 14 


To the Revori 
„ Brij Ballav 
Ditto (y*) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total 


(Al) 

325 

O 

O 

(Cl) 

33 

O 

O 

(PI) 

70 

o 

O 

(A2) 

320 

8 

9 

(02) 

37 

O 

o 

(1*2) 

71 

O 

o 

(A8) 

325 

O 

o 


30 

o 

<1 


70 

o 

o 


1,281 

8 

9 


In JTSlar Khan's The shortage of Us. 46 was ordeml to be paid July 25th 1720. But even then the total rent paid 

>r the year 1719 is Re. 4»S*0 ebort of the correct amount, 

(cj total rent paid is Ba. 2*8«9 short. 

<<0 The total rent ^dd is Ks. 6-8 short. 

^ The^iotol rent Is short by Rs. 2-8. ^ ^ m m. 

, In the consultation of June ^ 1724, Brdballa is said .to have ooctmlainod that he had been paid Bm S short for four years 
Z The actual shortsge for the years 1719, 1721. 1722, 1723, amounts to Its. 13-1«6. or if we allow for the bverpaymont in 17*0, 
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Date in the Consemaiio% 
J9c»oj|;—» concluded*, 

1726, April 2d 
^ Ditto 
Ditto 

1725, August 16 
1725, September 12 
Ditto 

A726, December IS 
x726, January 3 
Dittq 


1726, April 11 
1726, April 26 
Ditto 

1720, August 15 
1726, August 22 
Ditto 

1726, December 8 

1726, December 29 

1727, May 8 


1727. May 8 

Ditto 

1727, August 21 
1727, August 28 
1727, September 4 
1 727, December 28 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1728, April 22 

Ditto 
Ditto 

1728, August 12 

Ditto 
Ditto 

1728, December 24 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1729, April 28 

Ditto 
Ditto 

1729, August 21 

Ditto 

Dil.to 

1729, December 29 

, li>itto 
Di o 


1730, May 4 

1730, Mnj 26 

Ditto 

1730. Aujv .fc 31 

Ditto 
Ditto 


1768, April *30 


, Oonsullatlon Ko. lit of 1768. 

B. — In She list, the per 

those for Fsioan by Fl n and PS end tl 
f nrnisliM by Mr* o« &• Wilson, 




1786. 


To Brij Ballar 
Ditto 
Ditto 

To Slisburam 
Ditto 
Ditto 

To Bam Gopal 
„ Sukhdeva Bai 
Ditto 

Total 

1726, 

To Bam Gopal Bai 
„ Sukhdeva Rai 
^ „ Ditto 

,, BamdeA Kai ^ 

„ Sukhdeva Hai 
„ Ditto 
„ Bubi Bai 
,, Sukhdeva Bai 
,, Jayaram 

Total 


1727. 

To Sukhdeva Rai 

,, Jayaram 
„ Sukhdeva Bai 
Ditto 

,, Bagerut Bai 
„ Shekh Abdul ‘ Culdood ' 
Ditto 

1^1 tto ••• 


Total 


1728. 

To Shekh Abdul ‘Codduse ^ 
Ditto ditto 

... Ditto ditto 

... To Pir Mhan 

To Pir M.han favjdar o£ TTughli 
. . . Ditto ditto 

... Ditto ditto 

... Ditto ditto 

... Ditto ditto 

Total 

1729. 

To Kishn Chand ’... 

,, Bameswar 
Ditto 

,, Bfshn Chand 
... ,, Bamosvar Bai 

Ditto 

,, Binhn Ohand^ 

... „ Bamosvar Bai 

D itto 

Total 

1730. 

... To ‘Mandeb* 

... „ Barnes var Bai 

... Ditto 

... ft Manudun Singh 

,, Bamesvar Bai 
Ditto 

Total 


1753(a) 

To Hnghli Government 


Bb« Jl. p. ' 



(Al) 

326 

O 

o 

• • . 

(Clj 

33 

0 

o 

... 

(PI) 

70 

o 

o 

... 

(A2) 

820 

7 

6 

... 

(C3) 

87 

6 

o 

• •• 

(P2) 

71 

0 

0 

. • . 

(AS) 

325 

0 

o 

« e • 

(C») 

30 

0 

0 

see 

(PS) 

70 

O 

0 

erne 


1,281 

13 

0 

• •• 

(Al) 

325 

O 

o 


(CU • 

.HO 

O 

0 


(PI) 

70 

o 

o 


(AS) 

320 

o 

o 


(CS) 

37 

o 

o 

see 

(PS5) 

70 

o 

O 


(AS) 

325 

o 

o 

• •• 

(C8) 

30 

o 

o 

... 

(PS) 

70 

0 

0 


1,277 O O 


... (A) 

326 

O 

0 

CCij 

30 

O 

O 

.. (PI) 

70 

O 

o 

... (A2) 

320 

7 

9 

... (CS) 

33 

O 

U 

.. (P2) 

70 

0 

O 

... (AS) 

325 

o 

O 

... ((5S) 

30 

o 

O 

... (P3) 

70 

o 

O 

. • . 

1,273 

7 

9 


... (Al) 

325 

O 

0 

... fCl) 

33 

O 

o 

... (PI) 

70 

0 

o 

... (A2) 

320 

O 

Cl 

... (C2) 

33 

0 

o 

.. (1*2) 

70 

O 

o 

... (AS) 

336 

o 

o 

.. (CS) 

30 

r» 

o 

... (PS) 

70 

0 

0 

... 

1,276 

o 

o 


... (Al) 

325 

0 

o 

... (Cl) 

33 

0 

0 

... (PI) 

70 

O 

0 

... (A2) 

320 

0 

o 

... (02) 

33 

o 

0 

... (1*2) 

70 

o 

o 

... (AS) 

325 

o 

o 

... (CS) 

so 

0 

o 

... (PS) 

70 

o 

o 

• A, 

1,276 

o 

0 


... (Al) 

326 

0 

o 

.. (Cl) 

83 

U 

o 

... (PIJ 

70 

O 

O 

... (A2) 

320 

O 

o 

... (02) 

83 

! O 

6 

... (1*2) 

70 

o 

0 

» e a 

852 

0 

0 


... (Al) 

326 

0 

0 

(OX) 

38 

0 

0 

(PI) 

70 

0 

O 


“4 December are Indlested bj A1 AS md A3, 
hose for Oaloutta by Ol C2 and <38. The lists of payments up to 1730 haveneon Idndls 


( 


37 


) 
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APPENDIX IV. 

List of the 38 villagbs thb English Company webb permitted by the Emperor 
* TO BUY FROM THE ZAMINDARS IN 1717 (SeE PAGE 22.) 

(1) On the Mcwrah side of the river — 



I^ame of Town. • ISTazno oi Pargana. 



Bevenue. 







Bs. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Salica (Salkeah) 

... j 

' Boro 
^ Paican 


• • • 

ft ft « 

61 

216 

11 

3 

O 

a 

2. 

Harirah (Howrah) 

...j 

' Boro 
^ Paican 


* • • 

237 

145 

6 

13 

4 

6 

3. 

Cassundeali (Kasundiab) 


■ Boro 
^ Paican 


• • • 

• ft* 

129 

ft ♦ O 

4 

8 

4 

7 

4. 

Hamkissnopoor (Hamlcristopur) 

*** 

1 Boro 

1 Paican 


• ftft 

89 

80 

3 

11 

8 

O 

5. 

Batter (Botor, modera Bantra) 


I" Boro 

1 Paican 


•• 

351 

229 

18 

1 

o 

9 

On the Calcutta side of the river — 








6. 

Paokney Packparra (Pakshiii 








Paik para) 

mom 

Amiraliad 

... 

• • * 

145 

2 

2 

7. 

• 

Belgashia CBel|;achliia) 

... 

C Calcutta 
t Paican 

... 

mmm 

304 

O 

6 

13 

9 

lO 




r Calcu tta 



37 

8 

9 

8. 

Packacy daiid (Pakslimdaree) 


< Paican 

... 


12 

0 

3 



C A mira bad 

. . . 


376 

0 

O 

9. 

Hogulcliuii(key (Hogiilkuria) 

... 

Paicau 

... 


137 

11 

3 

10. 

IJltadang (TJltadinglii) 


C Calcutta 
t Paican 


f • • 

• ftft 

394 

120 

1 

12 

6 

» 

1 1. 

Siiniliah (Simla) ,,, 

» • • 

Man poor 


• •• 

8J 

16 

5 

12. 

IVlacond (Makoiida) ... 

• • • 

Manpoor 

... 

ft • • 

118 

12 

8 

13. 

Comorparrali (Xamarpara) 


Calcutta 

. . . 

• ftft 

63 

10 

9 

14. 

Cancorgasoiali (Kankurgaohhi) 

••• 

C Paican 
i JNadiah 

... 

• a ft 

37 

170 

7 

15 

O 

8 

16. 

Bagmarrcy (Bagmari) ... 

• • • 

Calcutta 

... 

ftftft 

49 

7 

8 

les. 

Arcooly (Arkuli) 

• • 4 

Manpoor 

... 

• 44 

22 

11 

9 

17. 

Mirsapoor (Mirzaxmr) ... 


C Calcutta 
i Paican 


ft . 

ft ft • 

57 

115 

15 

13 

9 

9 

18. 

Sealda (Sealdali) 

*«• 

Calcutta 

... 


118 

9 

10 

19. 

Cooliah (Kuliali) 

... 

C Cahiutta 

C paican 

... 

• •• 

ft ft ft 

127 

445 

6 

3 

8 

9 

20. 

Tangarah (Tengra) ... 

... 

C Calcutta 

C Paican 

... 


62 

166 

11 

1 

6 

9 

21. 

Sundali (Surah) 

... 

C Calcutta 
Paican 



62 

686 

0 

11 

4 

8 

22. 

Bad Sundali (Bahir Surah) 

... 

Calcutta 

• • « 


40 

8 

O 

23. 

Shekpai*ra (Sheikh para) 


Calcutta 


. 4 . 

41 

6 


24. 

X>oIand (Palanda) 


r Calcutta 

1 Paican 

• • • 


1 J1 
195 

6 

1 

8 

O 




'^Calcutta 



22 

6 

2 

25. 

Bergey (Birji) 

... 

\ Paican 

1 Hadiah 

... 


213 

1 

10 

14 

1 

o 



( 

L Amirabad 

... 


45 

15 

2 

26. 

Til tola (Tiljula) 

... 

r Calcutta 
t Paican 

... 

• ftft 

31 

176 

11 

3 

O 

5 

27. 

Topsiah (Topsia) ••• 

i 

r Calcutta 

1 Paican 


... 

73 

217 

8 

2 

U 

9 

28. 

Sapgassey (Stipgachhi ) . . , 
Chobogah (Chowbogah) 

« • • 

Calcutta 

• • • 

•ft# 

; 311 

3 

0 

29. 

... 

Calcutta 

a • • 


37 

4 

O 

SO. 

Cherangy (Chowringhoe) 

» • • 

C Calcutta 
i Paican 

m • 0 

• •• 

ftftft 

14 

74 

13 

14 

5 

0 

31. 

Oolimba (Oolinga) 

If * » * 

C Calcutta 
t Paican 

... 

ft ft ft 

270 

113 

S 

4 

3 

lo 

32. 

G-oborah (Gobra) 

* • • 

Paican 

... 


100 

X 

0 

33. 

Badokney dand (Bahir Pak»hiu 






daree) 

... 

Paican 


ft ft ft 

125 

8 

4 



i 

Calcutta 



11 

7 

s 

34. 

Sicampur (Serampore) ... 

\ 

1 Baican 



95 

8 

0 

7 




^ Amirabad 



20 

8 

o 

35. 

J ola Colhnba ( J ala Oolinga) 

... 

Calcutta 

... 

ft ft • 

1J4 

8 

8 

36. 

Gendalparah (Gondolpara) 

{ 

’ Calcutta 
, Paican 

... 


31 

70 

9 

4 

2 

4 

37. 

38. 

Hintaley (Entally) 

Ohittpoor (Chit pur) ... 

... j 

’ Calcutta 
. Paican 
Amirabad 

• • • 

• ft • 

• • • 

ftftft 

61 

167 

252 

9 

8 

8 

10 

8 

0 
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APPENDIX V. 

w 

(1) A tratulation of the Sunnud for the free tenure of the town ^ Calcutta^ to the JEtoffble 
JEkist India Company ^ given under the eeal of the Ifawdb Dowla Allawa Mir Mahomud 
Saddooy Khan Bahadoor Aesud Jung^ Biwan of the Subah of Bengal, 

To tHo iMut&uddicfl for affairs for tlio time being and to come, and zamindars» and chowdries and 
talukdara» and kaxmngoes of the mauza of Govindapur, <fec., in the districts of the pargana of Calcutta, 
belonging to the Paradise of I^ations, the Subah of Bangala» be it known that in eonseqaence of the Ford 
Saw^ signed by the Glory of the ilSTobility and AdmiiiiBtration Sujah-nl-Mulk jFios8cin*o-Xiowla Mir 
Mahomed Jahr» Khan bahudoor, Mohabut Jung» i^azim of Subah, and the Ferd Huckeekut and Mucbilca 
signed conformably thereto, the forms of which are herein fully set forth, the rents of the aforesaid 
mauzas, &c., which adjoin to the factory of the noblest of merchants, the Fnglish Company, amounting 
to eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-six rupees and sometlxing more frona the first of liubbee X-I^sanee 
5 Tun according to the endorsement, are forgiven to the end that they provide for the defence of their 
factory and the safeguard of the seaports herewith* It is their (the Mutsuddics, &c ) duty to desist from 
all claims for the roofs, mor in any way, nor by any means oi^xjress or disturb them. In this particular be 
they punctual. 

Dated as above. 

Lot the endorscihent bo wrote. <») 

Particulars of the endorsement. 

In consequence of the F<»rd Sawal signed by the Glory of the Nobility and Administration Sujah-ul- 
Mulk Hossein-o- Dowla Mir Mahomed Jaiir. Rhan Bahadoor, Mohabut Jung, Nazim of Subah, and the 
Ferd Huckeekut Muchilca signed conformably thereto, the forms of which are herein fully set forth, the 
rents of the mauza of Govimlpur, Ac., in the districts of the pargana of Calcutta, &c., belonging to the 
Paradise of Nations, the Subah of Baiigala, ond dependent on Khaldfa Shereefa and the Jagheer of ihe 
Sircar which adjoin to the factory of the noblest of merchants, the Knglish CoiTix>any, amounting to eight 
thousand eight Jiundred and tliirt 3 '-six ru}>ees and something more from the lattcr.i* season of Oodaul in 
the year (1161) eleven hundred and sixty-four of the Bengal era are forgiven the noblest of merchants 
aforesaid. 

Afauzas and mahnls, 22 

IVlanzas, mahals, 20J. 

2 Markets. 

Amount according to the Ferd signed by the Ranungoes of the Subah. 

Form of the sign manual. 

Bo the Snnnud granted. Form of the Ferd Sawal. The noblest of merchants, the Fnglish Conij^an^^, 
represent that tlie factory for carrying on their trade in the i>argana of Calcutta lying near the sea and 
being liable to continual alarms and irruptions from the enemy, for their <le£euce they have made a trench 
of water round their factory and left an esplanade on all sides at the distance of a cannon shot, and that 
mauza of Govindapur, &c., in the district of x>arngana of Calcutta, Ac., of the Sircar Sautgaiim, belonging 
to the Paradise of Nations the Subah of Banv'ala, dex^endent on the Rhalsa Shereefa and Jagheer of the 
Sircar ad joining thereto, they request that a Snnnud exempting them from the of the rents 

ereof bo granted them. In this particular what are your commands. 

Mauzas and mahals, 22 \ 

Alauzas, 20 J 

Mahals (2 markets), 

(2) JL translation of the Sunnudfor the zamindari of the Hoifhle East India Companfs /awrf.% 
git^en under tho seal of the Naicab A.Ua0o Eoivlah Mir Mahomed Saddoo Ehan Eahadoor 
jlssiid Jung^ Eiivan of the Soabah of Bengah 

To tho Afntsaddie*^ for affairs for tho time being and to come, and cUowdrics and kanungoes and 
inhabitants and husbandmen of the kisiuut parganas of Calcutta, Ac., of the Sircar Sautgenm, Ac., 
belonging to the Paradise of Nations. The Subah of Beogala, be it in know^n that in consequence of the 
Ferd Sawal signed by the Glorj' of the Nobility and Administration, Su jah-ul-AIulk Hossein-o- Dowla 
Mir Mahomed Jafir, Rhan Bahadoor, Alahabut Jung, Nazim of the Subah, and the Ford Huckeekut and 
Mncliilca signed conformably thereto, tho terms of which are therein fully set forth, the office of the 
zamindari of the paraganas above written in consideration of the snm of Bs. 20,101 (twenty thousand one 
hundi*ed and one rux^ees) x>reseush, Ac., to tho Imxjerial Sircar according to iho endorsement, from the months 
Pons (an 1164) in the year eleven hundred and sixty-four of tho Bengal era, is conferred uxx>n the noblest 
of merchants — tho Knglish Company— to the end that they attend to the rites and customs thereof as is 
fitting, nor in the least circumstance neglect or withhold the vigilance and care duo thereto ; that they deliver 
into the Treasury in ^e proper times the due rents of the Sircar ; that they behave in such a manner to 
the inhabitants and lower sort of peox>lo that by their good management the said xtat'K^nas may flourish and 
increase ; that they suffer no robbers, nor house-breakers to remain within their districts, and take such 
a care of tho Ring's highways that the travellers and x>a»»cngoT8 may pass and rexuiss without fear and 
molestation ; that (which God forbid) if tho effects of any person be plundered or stolen, they discover 
and produce tho plunderers and thieves, together with the goods, and deliver tho goods to the owners, and 
the eriminals to condign punishment, or else that they themsedvos be responsible for tlie said goods : that 
the^r take special caie that no one bo guilty of any crime or drunkenness within tho limits of their 
zamindari ; that after the exx*iration of the year they take a discharge according to custom, and that they 
deliver the' accounts of their zamiuduri, agreeable to the stated forms, c^vory year into the duftercana of 
their sircar, and that they retrain from demanding tho articles, forbidden by the Imperial Court ((he 
asylum of the world ).(c) 

It is their (the Mutsuddies, Ac.) duty to look upon the said Cjornpany as the established and lawfful 
zamindar of these places, and whatsoever appertains or is annexed to that oi(|lco is their i*ight. In this 
particular be they strictly punctual. Dated the first of Rubbee Ossanee in the third sun of tlie reign. 


(n) This i« wrote by the B.oy-royan. 

C6) Tn tho original Fenset Khrug. 

(cf The Company further pledged Uiemselves not to allow of any robbery, house-breaking or drunkenness within their bouada* 
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APPENDIX VI. 


The legal title of the Company in Calcutta and the 2U‘I*arganaSf by Sir William Munter 

and by Mr, Milkttm 

“Mir Jafar,” says Sir William, “only intended to give the Company the jurisdiotion ol landholden 
ADid tho grBiUt WBfi a mors parwana of a somewliat infornial onaractor. In the following; year the OompaiiTa 
with a view to securing the full proprietarjfcright, obtained a ditoani sanad under the seal and signature 
of the Efaperor’s Chief Bevenue Officer (Diwan) Mir Muhammad Sadik. This document was perfectly 
regular; it partioulariaed the lands held under it, and fixed their assessment at Jfts, 2^2,968 according to 
the aUsl Jama Tumari or original Crown rent, as fixed for the Governor ship of Bengal by Jafar 
Mnrshid Kuli Khan in A* D. 1722, In order, however, to give their tenure additional permanence, the 
Company in 1766 obtained a Farman, or Letters Patent, direct from the Emperor himselt, confinaing the 
grant of the %k“Parganas zamindari made by the Nawab Mir Jafar and the Piwan Mir Muhammad 6adik« 
The Emperor's deed, however, went further, and converted the grant into an atlamgha, which gave a 
perpetual heritable jurisdiction over the land. This vested in the Company the saure^dministrative rights 
in the 24-Parganas as over the territories of Burdwan and Chittagong, first ceded in 1760, and wlSeh, 
together with the Revenue Administration (Biwani) of all Lower Bengal, were finally, in that year, 1765, 
transferred for once to the Company. 

“ The essential legal object of those various charters was to confer upon th6 Company the JTAidmat 
or official duties and jMiwers of an Indian zamindar, over the 24-Parganas. But it must be borne in mind 
that the grants did not confer the full iiropriotary lordship in the soil. This difficulty, however, had in 
one sense been obviated on the ISth July 1769 by ajagir sanad granted to Lord Clive for services rendered 
to the Delhi Emperor, especially in aiding in the suppression of a rebellion headed by the Empei^or's 
eldest son, Shah Alam, By this deed, all the royalties, duos, and rents collected by the Company as official 
landholder, and paid by it into the public treasury of the Muhammadan Government, were made over to 
Lord Clive, thus placing the Company somewhat in a state of dependence to their own servant. This deed 
of gift passed under the seal of the Emperor, and Lord Clive was enrolled among the nobility (Mansahdars 
and Umras) of the Delhi Emperor, with the title of Shashhazari, Panj Hazar Sawar or Commander of six 
thousand (persons) and five thousand horse. Lord CHve*s claims to the property as feudal suzerain wore con- 
tested in England in 17G4, and on the 23ra June 1765, when he returned to Bengal, a new deed was issued, 
confirming the unconditional jagir to Lord Clive for ten years with reversion afterwards to the Comijany 
in perpetuity, under similar x>owors to the Company all the lands in the 24-Purganas us a pei^otual property* 
based upon a jagir grant. The sum of Bs. 2,22,958, the amount at which the land was assessed wnen first 
made over to the Company in 1767, was paid to Lord Clive from 1766, until his death in 1774, when the 
whole proprietary right in the land and revenues reverted to the Company, 

The history of our acquisition of the port and city of Calcutta is totally distinct front the foregoing. 
The Company obtained possession of certain villages corresponding to the existing site of Calcutta itt 
return for a present of Bs. 16,000 to the son of Aurangzeb in 1698. In 1717, during the reign of Farukh- 
siyar, it acquired a more formal grant, but only in the nature of a talukdari or copy-hold tenure, and as such 
subject to a 3 ^early rental. The fixed rental which the Company paid to the Muhammadan officers for the 
township of Calcutta (under the description of Calcutta, J?utanuti, Govindjf>ur) was Ks, 8,836, (») whilst the 
kifayat or surplus revenue over and above the fixed rental which the Company realized from the talukdars 
amounted to Rs. 98,296. The gross revenue of the town of Calcutta before 1767 amounted to Bs. 1,07,131. 
In December 1767 or 1758 (for Mr. J. Grant gives both years) the Company finally obtained a lakhinij or 
rent-free grant under the Boyal authority (Fifth Rei>ort pages 487-92 Madras reprint)." 

‘‘Previous to February 1767"’ says Millett " the Company held the villages of Sutanuti. Calcutta and 
Govindapur as zemindars paying Rs. l,l95-0,(&) annual Kevenue to the Government, that by the Treaty 
of the above date tliey obtained possession of the other villages within the Mahratta Ditch, paying for the 
whole zamindari of Calcutta a Bevenue of lia. 8,836. and that by the Treaty of June 1767, they obtained 
a Sanad exempting them from the payment of the said Bevenue from the beginning of December 1758 that 
it might bo applied to providing for the defence of their Factory. ^ 

It has also been seen that the snm of Bs. 3 per Bigah which the Company as zemindar, levied from 
their under-tenants, was the maximum rent allowed to be taken by the Laws of the Empire. 

I may hero take occasion to mention, that at the present day, when Government lands in Calcutta 
are sold, the usual rent of sicca Bs. 3, or company’s Bs. 3-3-3 is reserved, but when they are let 
only they are let to the highest bidder, sometimes as nigh as Bs. 60 per cottah or Rs. 720 per Bigah 
per annum. * 

Since the company obtained the Government of the country they sland as rospects Calcutta in the 
two-foJd relation of zemindar and Governor, and are entitled both to the zemindar's and the Govemnr'it 
share of the produce of the land. * 

The same is the case in what are called “ Khas Mehals ” or estates that have become the property of 
Government either from failure of heirs or by purchase. ^ ^ 

In many zemindaris there are under-tenures which are held at a fixed rent and are heritable and 
transferable ; perpetual leases are also granted for the purpose of building, etc. 

It has been seen that in Mr. Holwell's time there were lands hold rent-free in Sutanuti, Calcutta and 
Govind^ur. 

A Begister of lakhiraj holdings in Calcutta was prepared by the Collector in 1795, but having 
been returned by the Board of Bevenue <<?) to that officer for correction in February 1800, no furtJ^ 
trace of it is to be found. 

Where the property in the soil (in Calcutta) has been actually Bold by the Company, the Bs. 8 per 
bigah (which the purchaser is still liable to pay for ground rent) must be considered as the- Bevenue piJd 
to Government by the proprietor of the land so purchased. ^ 

The Coomar or common or waste lands of Calcutta were the absolute property of the Company and 
were sold, granted, or lot to applicants for building or other purposes. ^ 


(flt) This of courBo is an error. The r?ntal for the three tnanzahs was only Bs. 1281-6-9 prior to 1757. 
it was fixed at 8,836 for tfie whole of the villaf^es mado over to the English by treaty. 

(A) The rental fixed was. Us. J2§l-"l-9 according to Wilson. 

(f ) Letter item Sadder Board of Bevenue to Government of Bengal* dated 24ih June 184i7* 






CHAPTER VH. 

rXtE SJBXG-E JL2tZ» TSE NEW FONT. 

It was the security ^aranteed by the strong* British Fort that was 
responsible for attracting a very large population to Calcutta in 1742 nirhen 
the Mahrattas invaded Bengal. During the invasion of the Mahrattas,” 
says Stewart, ** crowds of the inhabitants of the country on the western side 
of the river crossed over to Calcutta, and implored the protect!*^ of the 
Bnglish, who, in consequence of the general alarm, obtained permissflUh from 
Ali VercU E^han* to dig an entrenchment round the territory. This work, 
had it been completed, would have extended seven miles. In six months 
three miles of it were finished, when the inhabitants, finding that the 
Mahrattas did not* approach Calcutta, desisted from the works.” This 
originated, the Mahratta Ditch. It is clearly shown in Upjohn^s Plan of the 
Territory of Calcutta as marked out in the year 1742.’^ Except for the detour 
at Halinbagan, to enclose the garden houses of G-ovindaram Mitter, the 
black zamindar,” and of Omichand, the Sikh millionaire and salt broker of 
the Company, it follows the Circular Road from Perrin’s Point, at the north- 
western extremity of Sutanuti where the Chitpur creek meets the river, down 
to a 8]>ot near the present Entally corner. Hindu tradition has it that the ditch 
existed also on the south of Govindapur up to the edge of the river, and that 
the big open drain on the town side of the Bnabanipur bridge over T oily’s nulla, 
which still goes by the name of the Mahratta Ditch, is a remnant of it, and 
further that the drain across the maidan through which tidal water used to 
reach this drain, marks its site on the south of Govindapur. It is, however, 
certain that the southern portion, if at all made, was not a continuation of the 
ditch that enclosed the northern and eastern sides of the town and stopped 
much above the Park Street junction. Possibly the native inhabitants began to 
dig the southern section of the ditch during the second Mahratta scare in 
1747, but the two sections had not met when the work was discontinued. 

The belief of the people in the security afforded by the English Fort was, 
however, destined to be rudely shaken. The Fort, which was in the earlier 
years of British occupation the cause of an extraordinary increase of the 
Company’s power and infiuence, was, in a few years, to have its weakness 
demonstratea with terrible reality. In 1756 Nawab Siraj-ud-Dowla sacked 
Calcutta and took the Fort by storm. The siege and its causes, the flight of 
Governor Drake, the heroic behaviour of Horwell during the attack of the 
Moors— >a8 the Musalmans were called — , the tragedy of the Black Hole, the 
re-oonqnest of the settlement by Clive and Watson in January 1757 j the 
battle of Plassey, the defeat of Siraj-ud-Dowla, and the march of events 
following which terminated with the installation of Mir Jaffer by the English 
as Nawab, are matters of history too well-known to need recapitulation, but a 
few of the more important episodes of the siege may be noted here. 

Siraj-ud-Dowla, according to Stewart, placed himself at the head of his 
troops and marched towards Pumeah, but upon his arrival at Rajmahal he 
was diverted from his purpose both by letters received from Calcutta respecting 
the refusal of the English to deliver up Eishenbullub, the son of Rajbullub, 
who some months before bad left Dacca with his family and property, and had 
taken refuge at Calcutta, and also by the news that the English were adding to 
the fortification of Fort William, and increasing the strength of the garrison. 
Wbcm the English aaw that the siege of Calcutta by the Nawab’s army was 
inevitable, and that they had no resource beyond their own exertions, they 
armed all the Europeans, native Portuguese, and Armenians, and took into their 
service 1,500 Hindu matchlock-men. They also laid in a stoie of grain and 
other provisions, and added such works for their defence as the shortness of the 
time would admit. 

The early days of the week, beginning with Monday, June 14th, were, 
according to Hyde, occupied at Fort William, with military preparations. 


!«} Stewart's of Bengal. 
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Among tiiese was the enrolment of the Company’s Civilians, the JS^uropean | 
inhabitants, and « other Christians, as a Volunteer Militia, in whioh ev^ | 
Mapletoft, the chaplalb, was commissioned as a < Captain Lieiitenant.’ | 
Holwell, in his tracts, thus speaks of him and some of his brother officers 

The ReSrerend Mr. Mapletoft, Oaptain Ldeutenant, 'Osptoin HeUty Wedderbum, I 
Ldeatenant o£ the fUrst Company, and lEkisigns Summer and Charles Dowlas, all of thraai j 
gentlemen who had failed in no part of duty, either as officers or soldiers, in the defenoe of j 
the place. • | 

On Wednesday, the 16th, the enemy first appeared at Chitpore, but the i 
battery from the Bagbazar Redoubt dispersed tnem, and they fell back upon 
Dum-jt)um. On Thursday the ^English burnt the bazars to the front and south I 
of thetfort. On Friday, the 18th, the enemy reappewed in great force all | 
round tne town. The English outposts were speedily driven in, but not with- ; 
out a hard fight at the south-eastern corner of the great tdnk near the present | 
British Indian Street still called Ranimudie ffully from its original name of : 
JRanamaiia gully signifying a ^frenzied fight.’ Upon this, the 1,500 Hindu i 
matchlock-men and other native troops in the English service deserted, | 
whilst the Portuguese and other inhabitants of the town, who had been i 

injudiciously admitted into the Fort, caused great confusion and uproar, i 

The 100 Armenians were, according to Holwell, worthless, none of them being i 
fit to handle a gun.» * L 

The Church and all adjacent buildings were abandoned, and the survivors ; 
of the Christian community siiut themselves up within the Fort. This gave | 
the ‘ Moors ’ their opportunity. They at once occupied the church and the i 
buildings that dominated the Fort, and mounted their heavy guns on the | 
roofs of the buildings. The case of the besieged was found to be now nearly [ 
desperate, and the Council of War* that afternoon ordered the embarkation 
of the English women on board the Dodaly and other ships then lying 
off the Fort. Among the ladies, ” says Hyde “ whom reluctance to 
quit their husbands kept ashore until the latest moment, were Mrs. Roger I 
Urake, wife of the Governor, Mrs. Mapletoft, Mrs. Coales, wife of a 
civil servant and militia ensign, and Mrs. Wodderburn, wife of the p 
gallant captain of that name. It was about 1 1 o’clock at night when i 
Holwell himself persuaded these devoted ladies to take refuge with their j- 
young children on board the JDiligence^ a ship probably of his own ; at any 
rate it was, as he says, under his direction. Shortly afterwards he sent a 
French officer, Monsieur le Boaume, and three native servants to attend on 
and protect them. All that night the preparations for meeting the now I 
inevitable storming of the Fort went on. Daybreak of the Saturday saw 
Mapletoft working as a coolie, native labour being now quite unprocurable. ” 
Holwell says : — 

Early on the morning of the 19th, the President, Mr. Maokett, the Reverend ! 
Mr. Mapletoft, myself and others, were employed in cutting open the bales of cotton, and ! 
filling it in hags, to carry upon the parapets. ' 

This Mr. Mackett had left his wife dangerously ill on board the I>odaly 
the previous night. She had striven to detain him, but he had resisted all j 
entreaties, and hastened back to the defence of the Fort. Now, however, | 
when the works in hand were somehow finished, he begged leave to board j 
the Dodaly for five minutes to see his wife. Thereupon leave was given 
to him and to other gentlemen similarly situated to visit their wives and 
children, and deposit in their care their papers and valuables. Mapletoft 
took advantage of this reasonable and humane permission, and pushed off to i 
the Diligence, These gentlemen had not the slightest idea of what was j 
about to happen. Mapletoft cannot have been long with bis wife and I 

before, at about 10 or 11 o’clock, two boats were seen hastily making for the > 
Dodcdg^ and in them were Govemox Drake and the senior commandant and ' 
other gentlemen shamefully deserting their charge, their countrymen, a nd 
the F ort^ These men protested that the Fort was abandoned and the rout " ‘ 
^neral, and by Idieir order every ship, vessel, and boat lying the Fert 
immediately cast off her moorings, and dropped down to a safe distance with 
tko ebbing tide. 


In Trpj<*ii*8 the street ie shown as Banamadda 
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** Thiw «e»keiM4 And disheartened, all h<^ of letreat being’ cnt off, the 
onlj ship left higher up the river w^t aground and wai^ useless; the little 
gavirison, now under the command of Holwell, nevertheless continued the 
defence in the most valiant manner. By noon on the Sunday, 20th June, there 
were but 150 men left, and 60 of these were wounded. By 6 b’clock that 
evening the Nawab was in possession of Fort William.” 

“On the sJlst of Ramzan,” says Stewart, “ the Nawab’s troops recommenced 
tfaeir attack with fresh vigour, and whilst some df the garrison exposed them- 
selves with undoubted resolution, others were entreating Mr. flolwell to 
capitulate, who, to calm the minds of those who desponded, threw a letter froln 
the rampart written by Omichand, a Hindoo merchant of consequence whom 
the Snglish had, together with Kisheubullub, detained as pHsoners on the 
approatm of the« NawaVs army, addressed to Manikchand, the Fauzdar of 
Hooghly, ‘who conamanded a body of troops before the Fort, requesting hiin 
to intercede with the Nawab to cease hostilities as th'e Knglish were ready to 
obey his commands, and only persisted in defending the Fort to preserve their 
lives and honour. The letter was immediately taken up, but for many hours no 
answer was returned, whilst the enemy continued to push on the attack with 
vigour. At four o’clock in the evening a person was observed advancing with 
another from the south-east bastion. A parley ensued, during which many 
of the Nawab’s troops approached the walls of the Fort and endeavoured 
to escalade it; at the same time some of the soldiers of the garrison, having 
broken the arrack cellars, had intoxicated themselves, and forced open the gate 
next the riverside with an intention of seizing on whatever boats they could 
find, and of proceeding to the ships. Just as they opened the gate, a party 
of the enemy, who had also got on that side, met them, and at once rushed into 
the Fort; and their party at the same moment mounted the walls of the 
warehouses. In this scene of confusion no resistance was made, and the 
Knglish having surrendered their arms, the Nawab’s troops refrained from 
bloodshed. 

** The place might have made a long defence against such an enemy had 
not the houses of the principal Europeans and the church overlooked and 
commanded the Foi*t.” 

On the surrender of the Fort the Nawab’s chief concern was to find out 
and obtain possession of the English treasure. The amount produced before 
him belied all his expectations and he was considerably vexed. But after a 
close, though infructuous, examination of Holwell and a few others on the 
subject, he left for his own tent, and it is hardly probable that ho troubled 
himself to enquire what happened during the night. 

When night came on, 146 prisoners were, through the ignorance and 
inhumanity of the guard placed over them, forced into a small room, since 
known as the Black Hole, ‘a cube of 18 feet’ (18 ft. X 14 ft. by measurement) 
with two small grated windows only. The room was situated on the south of 
the eastern gate of the Fort and served as a lock-up for recalcitrant soldiers. 
The indescribable agony of their sufferings during the night can only be 
imagined by those who have experienced a sultry Juno night in Calcutta. 
Only 23 are said by Holwell to have come out alive the next morning- 
Of those that died in ^e Black Hole, the following names were inscribed by 
Holwell on a monument that was erected by him in front of it: — 

Edward Eyre, Esq., William Baillie, Esq,, the Revd. Jervas Bellamy, 
Messrs. Jenks, Beevely, Law, Coates, Nalicourt, Jebb, Toriano, E. Page, 
S. Page, Grab, Street, Harod, P. Johnstone, Ballard, N. Drake, Carse, Knapton, 
Gosling, Dod, Dahrymple, Captains Clayton, Buchanan, Wotherington, 
Xdevi'tenants Bish^, Hays, Biagg, Simpson, J. Bellamy, Enngns Paccard, 
Soott, Hastings, C5. Wedderbum, Dumbieton,* Sea Captuns Hunt, Osburn, 
Pamel, Messrs,. Cktdol and Atkinson. 

The fogijdves from Calcutta sought refuge about thirty miles down 
the Hver near the despicable village” of Fulta, There they were forced to 
linger 'f&r some six months, living partly on board Ihe shipping and partly 


<•) Hvde's Paxoohial Annals. .... j 

a.) is T^;>oriedl»j Holwell, ]»as l»eaa doubted hj some modern 

writers In vUm ot Uie aotual d i m e n s ions of ihe room. 
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in tents and huts ashore. Sorgeon Ives of H. H. S. JSmt, who saw tihtem 
there the next Decern ber| says:— 

** They were erowded together in the most wretdbed habitations, olad in the meanest 
apparel, and for almost five numtiis had been surrounded by siokness and disease^ Vrhieii 
made strange havoc among them*** * 

There, at the risk, it is said, of his own life, Nabakissen Dey, afterwards 
Mfdiaraja Nabakissen, with th^ help of a few native traders, supplied them with 
food dnd provisions. 

After the siege, the name of Calcutta disappeared from history for 
a* time. The Nawab dubbed the place Alinagar, and the seat of his 
principal agent .three miles to the south of the Fort was called Alipore. In 
January 1758 Alinagar was again changed into Calcutta by a subsequent 
aanad of Mir J afEer, but the name of Alipore remains unchailged to this day. 
There is an erroneous impression amongst many a student of history that the 
sack of Calcutta in 1756 resulted in the complete destruction of the Fort 
and of the Furopean quarter of the town. ■ Such was feally not the case. 
The Engineer of the Fort, the Master Attendant and the Surv^or jointly made 
a valuation of the Company’s buildings *** in January 1757. The valuation was 
£is !£oUoi^s * 

The fort and its interior buildings Rs. 1,2U,000, the hospital 12,000, the 
stables Rs. 4,000, the jail Rs. 7,000, the saltpetre godowns Rs. 7,000, the 
cutchery Rs. 1,500, the cutwal-prison Rs. 1,000, two bridges Rs. 2,000, chmtz> 
printers’ houses Rs. 6,000, elephant sheds Rs. 1,500, the magazine Rs. 6,925, 
dockhead and buildings Rs. 7,000, new. godowns Rs. 25,000 and the 
Redoubt at Bagbazar Rs. 21,000. 

To show his gratitude for his elevation to the Subah, Mir JaSer made 
generous gifts to his benefactor Clive and the English Company. Not only ^d 
ne give them the zamindari of the 24*Pargana8 and make tne town of Calcutta, 
with a few of its adjacent mauzas, a free gift to the Company, but 
he also paid one crore and seventy lakhs of rupees as restitution money 
for the sack of Calcutta by Sir^>ud*Dowla. The restitution money went 
laxgely into the pockets of the European inhabitants of Calcutta, including 
the Company’s servants who had sustained damages during the siege. As 
regards the native Indians, those of them that had not joined the Nawab, 
or shown any passive hostility to the English, had such of their property 
and houses restored to them as remained, or could be found, after the 
siege. They were, however, at first declared disentitled to any share 
of the money, because they had failed to take part in the defence of 
the town, most of them having left their homes and run away on the 
approach of the Nawab’s forces. Omichand, who had been very friendly 
to Manickchaud, Grovemor of Hooghly, was under a cloud during the siege, 
as he was suspected of having secretly taken a part in inviting the Nawab 
to the attack. His properties were attached, but after the siege was over 
they were released for want of any tangible evidence against him. A corn* 
mission was soon appointed to ^portion a part of the balance of the restitution 
money amongst the native sufferers, and although some of the Commissioners, 
notably Sobharam Bysack and G-ovindaram Mittra paid themselves the lion’s 
share of it, and thereby created much heartburning, it was felt that t he fault 
did not lie with the Company, who had wished to deal squarely with all 
classes of the residents. 

It was this fair treatment of the arch conspirator, as Omichand was 
supposed to be, and of other influential native inhabitants, that led the 
residents to return to the town in 1758. With a part of the restitution 
money Govindapur was cleared of its native residents, who were 
given land in exchange for their own in different parts of the town, (chiefly 
TaltoUa, Subahbazar, and Kumartooly), and the foundation of the present 
Fort was laid on a grand scale. At first it was intended to have the Fort near 
the site of the present Bank of Bengal, but experience had shown the weakness * ' 
of a fort in the* vicinity of residential buildings, and it was . accordingly 

(«) CoBBoltation No* 274, letter to the Court of Xhrectors. 

Consultation No* January 1767 (Iiong*s Selections), 
w The allotment made hj the Hindu Commissioners to themselres their rela^TOi is ampradeds 
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removed to ite present site, which wae then surrounded by a tiger juflgle that 
eould easily 1m cut down. ^ 

It would appear that a large number of huts wene included within the walls 
of the B^orty and the old h^t and bazars though thmr old places Imew them no 
more* were allowed^ to be held near the Fort if not within its precincts. 

The construction of the Fort cost no less than two millions sterling, and . 
took several years to complete. In 1849, according to Major Ralph Smith, 
it mounted 619 guns, had a powder maga^ne big enough to contain o,100 
barrels of powder of 100 lbs. each, an arsenal ^sontaining 40 to 50 Ihousand 
stonds of arms, besides pistols and swords. There were three to four thousand 
pieces of iron and brass ordnance of various calibres, with shot and shell in 
proportion, amounting to nearly two million rounds, exclusive of case and 
grapeshot. It was then capable of containing 15,000 men. The Glacis and 
the Fsplanade separated the Fort from the town as they still do- The garrison 
then consisted of one European regiment and a det^hment of native infantry, 
which^ WM ^ relieved monthly from Barrackpore. * The military area subject 
to its jurisdiction has changed but little, but the buildings and arrangements 
have neen steadily improved since 1857. 
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• • 


... 

88.113 

0 

0 

10418 

14 

0 

9. 

HurrikisaeD Ta^oor (Harekrisbna Thakdr) 



• • • 

13,788 

2 

0 

3,788 

3 

0 

30. 

Dargaram Datt (Durgaraxna Batta) 



e*. 

647 


0 

100 

0 

0 

IJ. 

BamsantcK^e (Bamsaiitosha) 

mm 



6.410 

0 

0 

910 

1 

0 

12. 

Muhmuil Suddoek (Muliammad^ Sadok) ... 




8.716 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18. 

Ajin Noadj (Amuddia) 



... 

« 









Total 

• • • 

12,20,429 

11 


1,94,669 

9 

1 


Deduction about 16 per cent. 

* • • 

1 

mm%mmm 


Ifames of those mid to be favoured on aeeount of their connection with the Native 

Commieeionera. 


Thames. 

Demands. 

Deductions. 

Allied to or despondent on. 


Bs. 

A. 

Pe 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 


Chaithon Daas ^kaitan Dds) 

Duiob Liucky (Durlav liakshmi) 

1,703 

3 

0 

802 

0 

0 

To But to Sircar. 

Canuat Nurry 

Chum Bysack ( ? Charaii Basak) 

y 8.233 

11 

0 

1.233 

11 

0 

To Sooberjy.m By sack. 

Ouroy Bissaa [Kuro (R4m) Biswas] 

6.988 

4 

0 

1.9S3 

4 

0 

A cooly belonging to Mittra. 

Grones Bose (Genesh Bose) ... 

1,617 

1 

0 

3l7 

1 

0 

A writer to the Committee. 

Buoideb Mittre (B aniadeva Mitra) 

7,813 

8 

0 

1,313 

8 

o 

To Mittre, but died in 3747- 

Sookdeb Mittre (Sukadeva Mitra) 

2,380 

4 

0 

3S0 

4 

o 

Ditto. but died four years. 

Button (Ratan) 

3,162 

4 

o 

652 

4 

0 

Mistress to Mittre. 

liollta (Xialitd) 

2.4,9 

10 

0 

419 

10 

0 

Ditto. 

Mutty Bfcwah (Mali Bewah) 

3,677 

12 

0 

677 

12 

0 

Ditto. 

Bajaram Palit (Baj^ama Palit) 
Durgaram, Binda, Gonga (Durgaram, 

4,216 

12 

0 

1,015 

12 

o 

Mistress to Sool>eram Bysack.. 

Binda, Ganga) 

3,091 

0 

o 

519 

0 

0 

On Mittre. 

Durgaram Surma 

liill Money Chandru (Nilmoni 

532 

15 

0 

132 

16 

0 

Ditto. 

Chandra) 

710 

4 

0 

160 

4 

0 

Ditto. 

Harryram Ghose (Harirama Ghosha) ... 
Bam Charati Sircar (Bama Chai'an 

890 

8 

0 

90 

8 

0 

DittOa 

Sarkar) 

Duokicond Ghose (Lakshmi Banta 

646 

0 

o 

96 

0 

0 

Writer to the Cozxunittao. 

Ghosha) 

319 

10 

o 


mm 


To Mittre. 

!Niando8s Dobah (J^^ayandas Dh6pa) 

l,6»i7 

5 

0 

467 

6 

0 

To Butto Sircar. 

Gunga Dutt Patter (Gangadatta Palra) 
Bindabund and Fullichuxid (Brlndaban 

2,613 

2 

0 

513 

2 

0 

On Sooberam By sack. 

and Pulchand) 

Gopeo Churn Bysack [Gopi Charana 
(Mohun P ) Basak] 

Bamkisaore Cliuckerbutty (Bamakishora 

12,396 

4 

0 

2,895 

4 

0 

To Butto Sircar. 

4.066 

6 

0 

1.056 

6 

0 

To Sooberam By sack. 

Ciialgrararti) 

1,421 

0 

0 

421 

0 

0 

On Mittre. 

Badacond Hay (Badhakanta B6y) 

H76 

12 

o 

176 

12 

0 

To Nilmony. 

Katnsancar Sircar (Bamashankara Sarkar) 
Berjokesaore Siromoni (Brajakiahora 

1,140 

4 

0 

I 240 

4 

0 

To Bamsantose. 

Shir6mam) 

2,198 

4 

0 

1 698 

4 

0 

To Nlhnony. 

Total 

78,453 

12 

0 

1 16,788 

10 

0 

1 


ir.JB.>-Many other* of thi* claa* might be taken from the general fiat. 
«a> Opnanltatkm No, ,t«o. 18th September X768. 

• 16 ) OonanltatlOD No. 369. 18th September 1768. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

TOWN A-NJO S US URNS. 

In spite of the word * town * being’ applied in the earlier years of British 
occupation to Hie component mauzas of the i^ttlement and its envircms, we 
know that, as a matter of fact, except a small area round the park and factory, 
none of these deserved Hiat name. • 

“ The first English settlement at Sutanuti,’ says Wilson, “ seems to have consisted of 
mud and straw hovels -with a few masonry boildiugs. Its chief defence was the flotilla of 
boats lying in the is'^r. The renewed settlement established by Chamock in 1690 was of 

the same nature, but as time went on, the number of masonry buildings increased.*' 

• 

As we have ah^pady seen, the only conspicuous masonry building Charnock 
acquired was the cutenery of the Jagirdar. With the construction of the fort 
at its site, and the reclamation of the tank, the Portuguese and Armenian 
inhabitants, together with the few Hutch and Hanes that joined them in 
Calcutta during the war with the French, clustered round the factory, and 
the Burra bazar (already called the Grreat Bazar) liad every available space within 
its boundaries taken up by the houses and shops of the native traders. In 1706 
only 248 bighas of land were, we are told,<"> occupied with dwellings in Town 
Calcutta, and 364 bighas were shortly to be utilised for houses, although 
the Great Bazar to its immediate north was already most populous, having 
400 bighas built over out of its entire area of 488 bighas. 

Surrounding this small town with the fort and its appurtenances as the 
most conspicuous building, lay 1,470 bighas of land in “ Hhee Calcutta,” partly 
cultivated and partly waste. On the north of this dihi was Sutanuti, already 
containing 134 bighas of inhabited land, with 1,558 bighas under jungle and 
cultivation. To the south of dihi Calcutta stood Govindapur high on the river 
bank, with only 57 bighas, out of a total area of 1,178 bighas, covered by 
hrunan habitations, most of the rest being dense jungle. 

The total amount of inhabited land was therefore about 840 bighas only 
in the whole of the 5,076 bighas covered by the Sanad of 1698 granted by 
Azim-us-Shan, 

Thus Hindu Kalikshetra of the twelfth century which had an area of 
two square miles or 1,280 acres only, had developed by subsequent accretion 
into British Calcutta at the end of the 17th century with an area of 1,692 acres, 
of which 216 only were urban and 1,476 suburban. The “immemorial pilgrim 
road” had, in that portion of it which bounded the British settlement, come 
to be designated as the Broad Street, and the proposal of building the first 
Christian churcli on a piece of open ground situatea by the side of that street 
was met with such opposition from the inhabitants that it had to be abandoned, 
and the church was merefore built immediately opposite the east curtain of 
the fort. 

The Surman embassy to Helhi in 1717 improved the trade and population 
of the settlement, but no expansion of the town area occurred, although the 
limits of the English possessions in its outlying parts increased. 

Between 1726 and 1737 Cherangi (Chaurangi) came to be treated as a 
part of the English settlement. It was still separated on the west from 
Govindapur by a tiger-haunted jungle, where now the grassy level of the 
Maidan extends. The creek wandering inland past the southern wall of the 
burying ground divided Cbowringhee and Govindapur from the English town 
and the sHll native portion of Hhee and Bazar Calcutta. 

Fort WBliam, still further enlarged by the construction of store-houses 
cloee to it, occupied the west of the park, from the south-eastern corner of which 
issued the road to the ghAt of the river which was then designated as the 
kiHA^ghdi, meaning the ghAt of the fort, but whieh has since Jbeen corrupted into 
koilA-ghAt on account of its large traffic in coal in the middle of the eighteenth 


ca) Wil»cm *0 Matrly AmndU^ 1, pago 

Armais, page d4. 
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century. This is not the fitst instance of the short memory of ihe ever. 

population of the town regarding the origin of names of its lofsalities; 
for we have already seew how, by an exactly similar process, Ohuttonut was 
corrupted into Sutanati, Kaliksbetra into CoUecotte and Burabasar into Burra- 
bazar. Hare Street now marks the site of this road, and the ho^ital and 
the burying-ground were on its south. Garden houses for Europeans and 
wealthy native merchants came to be built on the south, south“West, nerth 
and north-west of the tank in thte place of the old mud and thatched bun^lows. 

The road east of the fort and west of the park led northwards to the Oz^t 
Bazar, one branch of which passed through the ** Algodam.** The road leading 
eastwards from the eastern gate of the fort was none other than the old zamin- 
dari road with its old avenue of trees which had already begun to be cut down 
for the erection of buildings. It crossed the “ Broad Street ” exactly where 
JBowbazar Street and Chitpur Boad now cross each other. Along both these 
throughfares,” says Hyde, “ the garden bouses of the wealthier of the Company’s 
merchants and of the opulent native traders were beginning to become numer- 
ous.” Omichand, the Sikh millionaire, had his house on the north of the tank, 
while Rasbihari Sett and Ramkissen Sett had theirs on the west of the burying- 
ground. The Company had a good vegetable garden, near the present 
Middleton Street, and they also owned fish-ponds which were then plentiful. 
The Company’s factors and writers still resided in convenient lodgings” 
inside the fort. 

Before the Mahratta invasion, then, Calcutta had become a town, not merely 
in name, but also in appearance. The fort was an imposing structure, 
and the church of St. Anne right in front of it was a notable and picturesque 
building. Thatcb and mud had been abolished in their vicinity and substantial 
masonry buildings with large compounds now suri'ounded the tank, and 
extended on the north up to the limit of the Great Bazar inhabited by the native 
traders who were gradually replacing their straw huts with pucka structures, and 
even beyond it over a narrow strip on the riverside where the buildings for 
Europeans extended further than the site of the present Mint. The creek still 
marked the boundary of the town on the south, but the range of buOdings on 
the west of the town came up to the very edge of the river, although the whole 
of the area between the tank and the Broad Street (now Beutinck Street} had 
apparently not yet been built upon. 

On the night of the 30th September 1737, a furious cyclone visited 
Calcutta and made great havoc with its buildings and shipping. Twenty- 
eight sailing vessels were destroyed, the steeple of St. Anne’s Church above 
the level of the nave roof was carried away, eight or ten EngUsh houses were 
blown down, and numbers belonging to the Indian merchants ; the beautiful 
shady roads were laid bare ; several of the ships were driven ashore by the 
Governor’s garden three miles below the town, except the Newceuttle, which lay 
against the fort. 

The Mahratta scare of 1742 drove, as we have seen, a lerge part of 
the population of the districts on the west bank of the Hooghly into the 
area available around the town which was under the protection of the 
Bnglish fort- Thus began that rapid clearing of jungle which resulted in the 
extension of the name of ‘‘town” to the suburban area consisting of mauzas 
Ho^lkuria, Simlah,^ Tuntuneah, Arcooly, Mirzapur, Mullunga, Hingabhanga, 
Colinga, Taltolah, Birjee, and Ooltadanga, besides Gobindapur, and that part 
of Sootalooty and Dhee Calcutta which was not yet urban. 

Between 1742 and 1763 the development of the town consisted chiefiy 
in the rapid increase of native Indian bouses, both cutcha and pucka — mostly 
outcba, in the outlying parts of the European town within tiie Mahratta Hitch. 

From a plan to a scale of four inches to one mile of the territory of 
Calcutta, as marked out in the year 1742, which Upjohn has put into a comer 
of bis larger .map of 1793 for Calcutta and its environs — -it is to thjg plan, 
apparently, on a larger scale, that Hyde refers both in his JParochial Annah 
and in. bis JPariak o/ B&ngal — it would appear that the “ town of Calcutta,” as 
distinguished from its adjacent mauzahs, and within which alone recdded the 
Christian population — English, Armenian, Portuguese, and otihers — was com- 
pletely fenced by palisades during the Mahratta scare. The Midiratta ditch 

M Hyde's ^Parochial 93. 
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was a iwotectiw Irnmer lor ilie natlvo inhabitants, and the palisadee round the 
town donbie security to its Chriatiaa rraidents. • 

*^The xailing within these defences of the town/’ says Hyde, still remains 
in the foUowix^ circuit of streets : — ^Fancy Lane, X^kin’s ]Jwe, British Indian 
Street, Mango lane, Mission Row, Lali Bazar, Radha Bazar, £iera Street, 
Atnratolla Street, Ag^ Kesbulia Mahommed Lane, Portuguese Church Lane, 
Armenian Street, and Bonfield’s Lane.*’ His description of this circuit is 
interesting: — 

** The original town of Oaloatta,” says he, ** was at one time at least a * fenced city,’ for a 
plan in the British Museiun shows it as enoiented in some way by palisades which were oofl> 
tinned even along the river face, and the edge of its creek or * ditch * now reclaimed by the 
name of Bastings Street. A point in this plan is thus marked : * The extensions of the 
palisades to the northward, from whence they go ail round tbe town until they meet those at 
the southward.* road issuing from the town was secured by a gate. It may be that 

these stockades were only erected around the boundaries in the Marhatta scare of 1742, 
when the native population almost surrounded the three towns by a moat, or they may have 
been 'much older : the question is as yet unexplored. The plan referred to is of about the 
date of the scare, but it contains no hint that the palisades were then recent. It traces 
none of the streets within the town but one of the most insignificant, and names none of the 
boundaries. Nevertheless, it is a clear guide to any one who desires still to beat the bounds 
of the two hundred and twenty acres comprising the original Christian Calcutta. 

Liet him start from the tall building that stands out against the river blocking up the 
straight avenue of tlie Hastings Street houses. Here was at the first a square earthwork 
sustaining a pair of bastions, whence guns pointed down the river and up tbe creek. 

** The creek took a half turn round this battery and crept eastwards beneath three gated 
bridges, imtil the fences turned townwards from it at Fauoy l^ane. One of the bridges 
opened from the burying place, occupied when the plan was made by the mausoleum of 
Onaruook, and by many towers, pyramids, and obelisks, and perhaps having even then the 
Post Office squeezed in at its comer. The second bridge opened from the spacious yard, 
where sentries guarded the great bell-shaped magazine of masonry, where the Company 
stored its gun-powder. But why should the town fences at the third bridge sharply swerve 
from the natural boundary of the creek P If Fancy be the native Phansi, the reason is 
revealed. They here avoids a gallows-tree. 

“ Fancy Liane is the entrance to the bailey that ran round the whole town within the 
palisades. A short distance up this passage the enoiente turned again westward parallel 
to the oreek. It crossed the present Wellesley Place, and in doing so skirted Chaplain 
Bellamy’s garden; thence it ran up Ijar kin’s Lane, and its continuation, where some queen 
among nuckstresses so wage<l her trade that the place took on her name and fame. Thence 
Baretto’s Lane, once called Cross Street, opens on the left ; this is the bailey, beginning its 
long northward oonrse and keeping, as it does so, at pretty even distance all along from 
the pilgrim road to Ralighat. The towu was a settlement reserved exolusively for the three 
Christian nations, that is, for Fnglish, Portuguese, and Armenians, with their immediate 
dependants, and was so laid out eus to keep well clear of the busy heathen highway. Between 
the town and this road lay the hamlets of the butchers, the scavengers, and the oilmongers. 
Local nomenclature still remembers them. 

From Barretto's Lane and along a bit of Mango Lane, the passage opens into Mission 
Row, where the memory of the old rope-walk has been supplanted by that of Riemander’s 
chapel and school. Here the Parish Church lay open at many points in full view across the 
* Park,’ and the wide sweet- water tank and Fort William, also with its handsome factory 
buildings, gleaming white above its orimson walls. The Q-overuor’s house near the Bankshall, 
an ambitious edifice in its day, must also have been a prominent object from the rope- walk. 

'* Thenoe the palisades ran op the Lall Bazar to a gate at the * cross road,’ where the 
outohery was, and where the police head-quarters still are, and where native offenders were 
judged and suffered, but the line of the bailey branched off at Rad ha’s Bazar. 

A crooked alley, still the bailey, connects Radha’s Bazar with Fzra Street. 'This was 
the straight back of the town, whioh is continued northward along Amratolla Street. An 
orchard of sour-khroteg must have flourished hereabouts. Near by, yrhere the Creek Church 
was built in later times, the bailey zig-zagged riverwards to Armenian Street by a 
lane whioh the natives still call Hamftm-gullee, tbou^ Turkish bath-houses have long 
ceased to exist in Caloutta. This lane passes near to the Portuguese Churoh of our * Lady 
the Rosary.’ Here, when tbe old plan was made, the fenoes seem to have been recently 
thrown out at an angle by extending the Armenian Street line until they met the road 
running past the Pi^uguese Church. The palisades turned round the burying place of 
the 'Armenians within whioh stood their Church of St. Nazareth — much the same as now to 
look at, except that perhaps the nave had then not been extended to meet the steeple. 

** Leaving this, the bailey ran in and out down to the river by streets named after the 
sellers of reed-mats and soouring-broshes, who traded at that end of the town, and the tail 
of Old China Bazar. 
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’‘**Tb» noxtbemmost limit o£ the town’s xiver fsoe was in the pxMent XUijs WiK>d3gaS(SMl 
Street. • 

** The Strand Bead as wa now see it did not exist in Bellamy’s time : it has nearly all been 
reclaimed from the river. It^was then north of the Forty a narrow roadway of vexy nneyen 
line, bordered all along by Ihe garden walls of bungalows and of a few upper>storiea honaes; 
Beyond the l^rt it was broken, by shipbuilding, ships or small docks. There was^ a gated 
' gh&t at the foot of the priuotpal streets. 

** Oaloutta became settled, Sutanuti became abandoned by the Bnglish as a ^ place of 
abode. There remained, indeed, near its northernmost corner, the Tollyganj of Brierdifle’s 
day — pleasure garden, where once it was the height of gentility for the Company’s covenant* 
ed servants to take their wives for an evening stroll or moonlight Gradual^, however, 

other recreations and other resorts grew into fashion. Suzman’s supplanted Berrin’s, send 
Bellamy lived to see a gun-powder factory in the grounds. A.b he rode out to Perrin’s 
beside his wife’s palanquin, along what is now Clive Street, he would have marked bow 
between the new stockaded Christian town and citadel and the old defenoeless village of the 
cotton market lay the gardens, orchards, and houses of the thriving*native middlemen to 
whom Bnglish methods of trede then, and of revenue administration later, gave so ample 
scope for fortune-making.” 

Beyond the palisaded town containing over 70 masonry houses, around the 
Fort, we observe in the plan of 1742 only four brick- built houses on the south, 
one of which seems identical with the present Lorotto Souse in Middleton 
Street. There are also nine pucka houses within the town on the east of the 
city between the av,enue* leading eastward ^present Bow Bazar Street) on the 
north and the ditch on the east and south, six of them being, in the block now 
called Ward No. 11 between Bow Bazar Street and Dharamtala Street, and three 
being very near the present Entally corner. It is, however, remarkable that 
only eight other masonry buildings are discoverable in the map between the 
road leading eastwards and the extreme north of the town, the most con- 
spicuous being two in Halsibagan — at first excluded from, but afterwards, at 
the petition of their owners, included within, the town. These two houses 
belonged to the two noted Indians — Govinda Ram Mitra, the “black zamindar,” 
and Omichand, the salt broker, in the Company’s service. 

The map of 17dt> shows a much greater development of the town. A 
lot of jungle has been cleared, and very nearly the whole town, from Perrin’s 
Point to the Lai Bazar Road, is dotted with masonry buildings, and the area 
marked out iu the map of 1742, as being under jungle, is shown as being under 
occupation. We can see that holdings are marked out, though not prom- 
inently, for the sites of gardens and orchards, and that jungles have greatly 
disappeared. And whereas in the map of 1742 there are only sixteen streets 
to be seen, in that of 1756 no leas than 27 big streets and 52 smaller streets 
are clearly laid down. But the greatest improvement is in pucka buildings. By 
a rough calculation we find that in the place of only 21 masonry structures (and 
only 5 of them of any size) outside the fenced city of 1742, we have in 1756 no 
less than 268 pucka buildings shown in the map. The huts are also shown, but 
not certainly with care or precision, and a great many are omitted. 

The condition of the European quarter of the town before the invasion of 
Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daulah can be best judged by a plan of tho Fort and a part 
of the city of Calcutta, prepared by Lieutenant Wills of the Royal Artillery. 
This plan is drawn to a scale of 100 feet to the inch, and the houses with their 
compounds, being drawn to the same scale, are exhibited with clearness and pre- 
cision. Of the buildings, the Fort covers the largest space at the north-west of 
the tank. Tho export and import warehouses adjoin it on the south, between 
which and the Company’s spacious house intervenes a wide road leading to the 
gh^t. Mr. EEolwell resides in the south-eastern house of the block of buildings 
contiguous to the Company’s house on the south. A wide street leading to 
the gbd.t (now Roilagh^t) separates this block from Mr. Douglass’s house. 
Mr. Aymati lives next door to Mr. Douglass, in a rented house belonging to 
Ram ICissen Sett, beyond which is a block of ruined buildings own^ by 
Ras Vihttii Sett and his brother, in front of whose house, on the edge of ’the 
tank, is a house also shown to be Mr. Hoi well’s. All these buildings stemd on the 
river ^ bank. . In .front of the houses of the Setts, and on their east, lies the* 
Buryiug-Ground, with the Hosf>ital and Powder Magazine on its east. Between 
the Burying- Ground and the buildings of the Setts is shown a vfideroad on the 
site of Church Lane. Another range of buildings on the east of the Hospital 
and Powder Magazine, but separated from them by a street which is inden^oal 
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•^th modern Council "Sotuite Street, covers the entire area between the Parle wd 
the creek, Mr» Bellamy,^ the Chaplain, lives in a house* with the largest 
compound almost in the middle of this block of buildini^s. On his east is a lon^ 
row of building^ for the - ** calico-printers,’’ while on the west live Captains 
Ranuie goad. Clayton, Messrs. Wood and c>mith, and others not named. On the 
south-eastern comer of the Park reside Mr. Collets and Colonel Scott, between 
whom and the calico-printers lies a ^reat tank. Ijady Russel and Mr. Brown 
reside on the east of the Park, while the play-heuse stands north of Brt^wn’s, 
just at the spot where the West £lnd Watch Company’s stately building has 
lately replaced James Murray’s lower-roomed shop. , 

The * cutcherry* stands on the north side of the “eastern road” and faces 
the play-house. It is separated from the “ Court-house” on the west, by a tank. 
The gate of the Court-house ” is right opposite the north-east comer of the park ; 
at the north- westerft part, but not quite at the end, of which lies the church, 
almost facing the eastern gate of the fort. Between the church and the Court- 
house are four building sites where the Writers’ Buildings at present rear 
their lofty head above the adjacent bouses. Kyres, Omichand, Coates, and 
Knox have houses at the back of these sites, but separated from them by a 
-wide lane. Numerous other houses stand on the back of theirs, several with 
large compounds and big tanks in their enclosure, but those of Cook, and 
Mrs. Beard, and of Captains liannie and Wills (the maker pf the plan) line the 
road that passes northwards from the north-east comer of the park and the 
eastm:n face of the fort. Opposite their bouses, but situated on the river bank 
across this road, live Messrs. Cruttenden, Tooke, and Watts, on the north of the 
fort, while Mr. CriflSths resides where Craham & Co.’s firm now do their busi- 
ness, and Mr. Machett occupies premises on the east of his. The Company’s 
saltpetre godown is situated at the point whore the road turns to the west- 
opposite Griffiths’ house and separates Mr. Watts’ building from it. 

It is a pity the plan does not cover a larger ground. Nevertheless its value 
is unique in showing us how densely packed the premises were even in the 
European quarter of the town as early as 1753, and how the Company’s 
covenanted servants formed almost an exclusive quarter for themselves even 
in those early days. This quarter was situated between modem Canning 
Street on the north and Hastings Street on the south. Mission Row on the 
east and the river on the west. We count no less than 100 houses within 
an area of about 14 acres in the rectangular block in the northernmost part of 
it; and exclusive of the fort and of its warehouses and also of the building 
sites, but inclusive of out-houses and godowns, there are, we find, no less than 
230 structures of brick and mortar and 17 tanks besides the great tank in the 
plan of this most fashionable locality of old Calcutta. It is remarkable that 
Omichand and the Setts, who were brokers to the Company, were the only native 
Indians whose names appear in the plan of the English quarter of the town. 

It will bo observed that the town was by no means insignificant when 
Siraj-ud-daulah sacked it in 1756. 

How it thrived after its reconstruction in 1758 may be gathered from 
the later maps of the town that are extant. Captain Cameron’s map gives us 
an idea of its condition between 1760 and 1792. In it the fort called the 
“ citadel ” is in its present situation, but Govindapur is near the Coolibazar in 
Hastings. Tolly’s Nulla is “ Gangasagar Nulla,” mis-spelt “ Gonadosara 
Nulla.” The old vegetable garden of the Company, noted by Hamilton in 
1710, still exists at Middleton Row. In other respects it does not add to our 
previous knowledge of the town. 

Claud Martin’s map shows the General Hospital which was purchased by 
the Company in 1768. The bridges at Alipur and Kidderpur over Tolly’s Nulla 
are noted. They he^ both been repaired and renewed in 1763. Behind 
Belvedere is a road to the Governor’s house. Chowringhee has extended to the 
souih of Park Street and three houses had been built in the extended area. 
Jaffer AK Khan, the Nawal^ who had wished to reside in peace on being 
dethroned, had his house at (^larden Reach, and it is showi^n the map. ^ It 
was only for a very short time that he resided in a street in Fataldanga which 
derives its name from him. 

(«> naiQds of tbo Suropeans ue tiboao of iho Company's principal aerranta. Civil and Military^ 
who maided in Calcutta at the time* 
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' Colonel Cair« map of 1786 shows what Upjolm’a plan of 1742, alreiMiy de- 
scribed., has showmus for the town area. - It shows farther that nunieroiui ^wnten 
houses had been built Sealdah (called Sealdanira), AUpur, and aU the wiay 
down Garden Reach. The site of intended docks’* is marked at Kidderpore. 

William Bailie’s map of 1792, in which the ground and new Imildmgs at 
Ohowringhee, south of the Bui*ial-ground Road, were entered on the result of 
an accurate survey of the year before, is a map of our old town, with its 
18 wprds. The streets were named and marked out for the first time, and the 
boundary between Calcutta as a town and its suburbs was clearly laid down 
during this year, although the Government proclamation fixing the limits of 
the Town of Calcutta did not issue till the 10th of September 1794. Chow- 
ringhee in the map contains 45 houses and plenty of paddy-fields. Ruropeans 
have moved eastwards and southwards to Bow Bazar Street and Circular Hoad, 
while Taltola, Colinga, and Fenwick Bazar are inhabited by* dative Indians. 

Upjohn’s map of 1794 has already been noticed. It shows diminution 
of compounds in residential buildings in the town, due undoubtedly to a rise in 
the value of town lands, and a corresponding increase of Huropean houses in 
tlie suburbs of Sealdah and Rntally. Both sides of Circular Road are studded 
with houses and a * west end ’ is rapidly coming into existence at Chowringhee. 
Between Jaun Bazar Street and the Burial-ground Road (Park Street) some 
forty Ruropean residencds are shown on the map, and about an equal number 
south of the latter road, lying for the most part along that and Chowringhee 
Roads. *In this part of the town, moreover, the streets are laid out with perfect 
regularity, very different from the rest of the town, wliich presents a net work 
of lanes and bye-lanes, the irregularity of which shows that they arose sponta- 
neously out of the necessities of the times without any regard to public con- 
venience, and apparently without the slightest control on the part of the 
authorities.’ 

In Schalch’s map of 1825, a view of the Government House is shown 
without the gardens to the south which now form so ornamental an addition. 

^ The first thing that strikes one on looking at it is the enormous number of 
tanks and pools of water throughout the town, almost every square inch on the 
map containing two or more of them. Old Calcutta now appears thickly 
populated, the streets being mostly lined by continuous rows of houses. Simi- 
larly, the Koomartooly Ward is densely studded with pucka houses, and the 
Colootola and Bow Bazar Wards also show a fair proportion of dwellings. But 
the pucka buildings, especially in the north of the town, grow fewer in number 
as we move inland, very few such buildings being shown east of Cornwallis’s 
Street. There are also comparatively bare patches in Shampqoker, the north 
of Jorabagan and Jorasanko and the north-east corner of Colootola. In the 
southern quarter of the town there has evidently been a great increase of pucka 
houses since 1794. The south-east corner of Chowringhee (called Hastings 
Place in the map) is, however, still unoccupied, with the exception of a few 
houses in the neighbourhood of what are known as the Panch-kotee.’ 

The next map of Calcutta is that compiled from Simms’ survey in 1850. 
This map is in substantial agreement with the map given by Mr. Beverley in 
his Census report of 1870, which merely contains an addition of 41 acres due to 
accretion from the river in the northern ward. It is a map of the old town within 
the Marhatta Ditch with its J 8 wards like the maps of Baillie and Upjohn. Great 
improvement in every part of the town in respect of buildings, streets, etc., had 
taken place between 1825 and 1850 and between 1850 and 1876. As these 
matters are dealt with in another chapter, no further discussion of Simm’s map 
is here called for. 

The next map of Calcutta is the one in present use. It was prepared in the 
office of the Surveyor-General after the supplementary survey of 1891. The map 
enclosed with the Calcutta Census Report of 1891 is identical with this map 
except that the for ner, while omitting particulars as to buildings, streets, tanks, 
etc., which the latter delineates, gives details of the blocks and circlas into 
which the town Wi^s divided for census purposes. Both these maps, however, 
dbow larjTO extensions of the town. While the maps of the town of Oalcotta for 
1850 and 1876 are maps of 18 wards only, containing 4,997 6fOST acres. 


<•> Beverley's Cenmu Beport. 1876. 
W Ibid. 
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respeotiTely^ the mepm of 1891 and 1901, are maps of 25 wards with areas 
raspeisIdTely of 13,133 and 13,237 acres. ^Tbese additional areas have been 
eagreited on the old town W cutting out a large slice the suburbs. 

The history of these Suburbs is as old as that of the town. The ‘‘ free 
tenure*^ of the town and the zamindari of the 24-Pargana8 were,^8 we have 
seen before* granted to the Oompany simultaneously in 1757 by Nawab 
Mir «la£r who paid, in addition, a sum of rupees one crore and seventy lakhs 
as restitution money to meet damages done Jby Siraj-ud-doulah daring the 
siege. The reconstruction of the town began with the distribution ot this 
money and as the fort was moved out into Qovindapur, where it was erected 
on a grand scale, it was expected that the limits of the town would soon 
extend beyond the Marhatta Ditch. In fact, even before the siege, as we 
know, some of the out-towns” were included within the town for revenue 
purposes. Therefore, one of the first steps of the Company on the acquisition 
of their landed properties was **to annex,” according, to Hoiwell, consider- 
able tract of land t%ken from the 24-l^arganas adjoining to Calcutta in order 
to extend its bounds.” This tract, added to some of the mauzas intended 
for the town but lying outside the Ditch, made up fifteen dikisy or home- 
stead lands, raised above the level of the surrounding country, and comprised 
56 mauzas or gram» and was therefore called Panchannagram. These were 
called the “ Suburbs,’* and Bolts, the Collector of Calcutta, became the 
Collector of the Town and Suburbs as well as of the 24-Parganas. By the 
proclamation of 1794, the boundary of the town was fixed to be the inner side of 
the Mahratta Ditch. By Act XXI of 1857, the “ Suburbs” were defined to 
include all lands within the general limits of Panchannagram. It is important 
to remember that they included from the very beginning, mauzas Dallanda, 
Dhaldanga, Sealdah, Serampore, Dakhin Paikpara, Bahir Birji and Bafair 
Serampur of the town grant which were therefore revenue-free, while the 
rest of the mauzas in the suburbs were revenue-paying as appertaining 
to the area in the 24-Parganas covered by the grant of the zamindari. 

The town then, within the Mahratta Ditch, and the suburbs outside of ^ it, 
were, as far as we can trace, composed from 1757 to 1857 of the following 
mauzas respectively : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

y. 


I 

II 


Town. 


The Settlement (within Dhee Cal- 
cutta). 

Bazar Calcutta. 

Dihi Calcutta. 

Sutauuti, including Burtollah. 
Covindapur (with its Bazar). 
Ohawrangi. 

Simleah (a part). 

Molunga (including Qonespur). 
Hogulkuria. 

20. u 


10. Ooltadinga (a part). 

11. Timtuneah 1 (included in Bih 

12. Arcooly ) Calcutta). 

13. Mirzapur. 

14. Bingimhang^ (Jala CoUnga). 

15. Colinga. 

16. Telpooker (included in Colinga). 

17. Dihi Birjee (a part). 

18. Makunda. 

19. Kishpoorpara. 


Suburbs. 


Bihi Sinthee 


,, Ohitpore 


Panchannagram. 



Sinthee. 

CoBsipur. 

Paikpara. 

Oliitpur. 

Tallah. 

Beeroara. 

iCcdidaha. 


<•) 8ae Appmdix 1 at page 66. 

(6> See Chal^ter VI, page *6, footnote (6). .... i -j i. ^ • 

(«> The fifteen rf<*w within which these villages were situated end the annnal revenue paid by eaoh in. 

the ream 1766 to 1767 were (1) Dihi Sinthee Be. 1.968-1 Zdi, (2) IHhi IJhitpore Bh 919-1.9. (2^ Dihi Dakhin 
« ^11-1. n- en>r.ia s lai nh..- -Rm S.ana.iA. /to THbi 
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StlBUBBS-— oonoW. 


Panchannagram iKMttold. 


Ill I>ihi.Bagr 2 olla 


IV 


Daksbin Faikpara 

Vc 


Ooltadanga ... 

• VI 

>> 

Simleah 

VII 

>> 

Soorab 

vm 


Cooleah 

IX 

97 

Sealdab .., 

X 

» 

Bntally ^ *... 

XI 


Topsiah 


XII „ Serampore 

XIII M Chuokerberh 

XIV y> Bhowanipur 

XV „ Manoharpur 


■ 

I 


IDakhindharee. 

Kankooria. 

IS'oabad. 

Belgatohya. 

Ooltadanga (part). 

Bagmaxi 

Gouriberh. 

Babir Simleah. 

M arikeldanga. 

Soorah. 

Xankoorgatobe. 

Xooohnan. 

Buttabad. 

Mulliokabad. 

Cooleah. 

Sealdab. 

Balliaghata. 

Kntally. 

Pagladanga. 

Neemuckpoeta. 

Kamardanga. 

Gobrah. 

Tengrah. 

Topsea. 

Tiljulla. 

Bauiapooker inoluding Xareya. 
Ohowoagab. 

Bhullauda. 

Saupgatobee. 

Auntobad. 

Nonadanga. 

Bondel Ooloberia. 
Beddeadanga. 

Xoostea. 

Purranagger. 

Ghoogoodanga. 

Serampore. 

Bally gunj. 

Gudshaba. 

Ohuckerborb. 

Bhowanipur. 

Neejgram. 

Beltola. 

Xalighat. 

Manoharpur 

Moodeali. 

Shahanagar. 

Xoykalee. 


Generally speaking, this division of town and suburbs which were treated 
as two separate municipal towns in 1857, remained, with certain modifica> 
tions, extant till 1888. 

The constituent villages of some of these dihisy when large, were subdivid- 
ed afterwards into smaller mauzas and there were, therefore, 59 villages for 
14 dihis in 1765 and 65 mauzas at a later date. As examples of this sub- 
division we may note that mauza Sinthee was split up into Sinthee, Neej- 
Sinthee and Gooptabindaban, Cossipur into Cossipur, Utterpara, Nyenan and 
Nij-l!^enan, and Dakshindaree into Dakhindaree and Neej Dhakhindaree. 

The Municipality of the Suburbs of Calcutta, as constituted under the 
Bengal Municipal Act 1876, is defined by a Government notification dat4>d 
10th September 1877, which is appended to this chapter. Thus defined, 
it excluded 13 mauzas Nos. 2*0, 21, 27, 35 to 38, 40, 41, 44, 49, 50 and 55 of 
the Panchannagraui list, while it included several villages of the 24-ParganaB 

See Govexiuaent notifioationB. dated 17th October 1867, 80th March 1808,6th June 1|86B, fiod SSnd 
September 1870 published respeotiTely, in the Oaltmtta Qamutte o£ SSrd Ootobev 1867, lat April ,1868^ 
16th June 1860, and 28tih September 1870. 
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beyond Panehannagram. It was divided into six wards and 14 poHce-secfions. 
^Pnese divisions and tbeir constituent mauzas were:*— 


Ward No. Name of Police Seotiou. 

f Ooesipore 
j 1 Chitpore 

V Ooltadanga 
^MooiktoUah 


I 


Balliaghatta 


3 

4 

5 


f Pntally 

Baaiapyoker 
f Ballygunge 

j Tollyguiige 

f Bhowanipore 
1 Alipore 


6 


|“Ekbalpoor 


^ Garden Ileaoli 
I Tollygnnge (Durgapore) 
I TVatgunge 
L 


NAme of Mauzas. 

OoBsipore and Binthee. 

Chiteore, Doorgapore, TaU&h, Beerpara, 
Paikpara, and Kalidaha. 

Belgachia and Ooltadanga. 

Gowreeher, Simlah, Maniktolla and Bag- 
maree. 

Eanooorgaohee, Narkuldang^, Bealdali,Kooch- 
wan, Soorah, Ooolia and Ballioghatta. 

Entally, Tangra, Pugladanga, Kamar- 
danga and Gobra. 

Jannagar. Tlljulla and Topseah. 

Porannagar Ballygange» fCorryah. Bundle, 
Ooloberiau and Gboogboodanga. 

Gudshaha, Monoharpur, Sbahnagar and 
Modially. 

Bhowanipore, Chakraber and EZalighat. 

Alipore, Zeerut, Hadhanagar, Gopalnagar, 
Burgapur, Obetla, Sonadanga (a part) 
Mayapur ifnd Shururpur (a part). 

Boishberiah, Rajarampur, Bhukailas, Dak- 
bin, Sherpar, Monipur, Bolarmpur, Jarul, 
Manjurut, Dowlutpoor, and liikbalpoor. 

Maniktollah, liamnagar, Indree, and Sonai. 

Gobiudpur, Dbakuriali, Araokpoor. 

Kidderpore, Boikantpore, Adigangachur, 
and Ramchandpore. 


-n 1889 the Suburban Municipality was, under an Act of the Bengal Council 
of the previous year, split up into four parts. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that Ward 1 was constituted into a separate Municipality called Cossipore- 
Ghitpore ; Ward 2 was formed into the Municipality of Maniktala ; Wards 3, 4, 

5 and 6 were amalgamated with the town of Calcutta under the names of the 
Added and Fringe Areas but not wholly. Precisely speaking, the distribution 
was as follows : — Thanas Cossipore-Chitpore containing mauzas 1 to 7, 11, and a 
part of mtiuza 12 in thana Ooltadanga of the Panehannagram list, were combined 
to form the North Suburban Municipality of Cossipore-Chitpore. Thanas 
Maniktala and Baliaghatta, containing mauzas 8, 9, parts of 12, 20 and 21, 
mauzas 13, 16, 17 and 18, were separated together to form the Cast Suburban 
Municipality of Maniktala, which is situated between the circular canal and new 
canal. A portion of thana Garden Ileach was combined with thana Watgunge to 
form Ward No. 2C> of the town. The rest of thana Garden Roach and a part 
of the 24-Parganas were combined in 1895 to form the present Suburban Muni- 
cipality of Garden Reach. Mauza No. 55 was added to a large part of the 
24-Pargana8 in thana Tollygungo, beyond Panehannagram, to form the South 
Suburban Municipality of Tollygunge. The rest of the mauzas of Panchan- 
nagram, in the Suburban Municipality, belonging to thanas Entally, Beniapukur, 
Ballygunge, Tollygunge, and Bhowanipur, were added to the town. The tract 
of land which is bounded on tlxe east by the circular canal and on the west by the 
Circtilar Road, was added to the town to comprise its Fringe Area Wards, thus: — 
Mauza 12 (part) went to fonai Ward No. IF. A. ; Nos. 13 (part) and 14 (^part) 
formed Ward No. 3F.A. ; Nos. 15 and 16 (part) went to form Ward No. 4F.A. ; 
while a part of mauza 16 and the entire mauza 23 formed Ward No. 9F.A. of 
the town In forming the Added Area Wards, mauzas 24 (part), 25, 26, 28, 29 
and. 30 have been absorbed to form Ward No. 19, of the town; part of 31, 
and 32, 33, 39 to 41 form Ward No. 20; and Nos. 42 to 46, ana 50 and 62 
(part), 53 and 54 form Ward No. 21; while Nos. 47 to 49, 51 and 52 (part) 
have ^en absorbed to form Ward No. 22, of the present town of Calcutta. 

'I'he progressive growth of the towm, so far as it can be tabulated from the 
materials available, and some indication of the relative* importance in the 
past of its different parts, may be obtained from the figures given in the two 
tables appended at the end of this chapter. 


Sea Appeiadioaa III and TV* 
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APPENDIX I. 


PROOliAMATIOjS' fijciko thk i.iifXT8 of th« TOWN of CALCUTTA- 

by thB C?Ot$nciZ €M% thB 10th IScjptBiBthBf* ITQ^m. 

Whf&bas in and hy the 159th section* Chapter 62 of an Act passed in the 38rd year of His Majesty's 
reira. entitled •* an Act for oontinning in the East India Company, for a Jimit* d time* the possession of 
the British teritories in India, together with their exclusive trade, under certain limitations; for estabtiahing 
further regulations for the government of the said territories, and the better administration of justice 
within the same ; for appropriating to certain uses the revenues and profits of ^e said Company ; and 
for makiiig provision for the good order and Grcrverninent of the towi.s of Calcuttaf Madras and Bombay/' 
it is enacted that if any question shall arise touching or concerning the true limits and extent of the said 
towns and factories, or any cf them, the same shall be inquired into by the Governor-General in Council at 
Fort William in respect to the limits and extent of Calcutta, and by the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George in respect to the limits and extent of Madras, and the Governor in Council at Bombay in resnect to 
the town of Bombay, and that such limits as the said resjiective Governments, by order in Council, sball 
declare and prescrit^ to be the limits of the said towns and factories, reBpectively, shall be held* deemed 
and taken in law as the true limits of the same, any custom or usage to the contraiy notwithstanding. 
And whereas such question, as in and by the said clause of the said Act is meant and referred to, has arisen 
and been made with respect to the^limits of the said town of Calcutta, and the Governor-General in Council, 
in pursuance of the autJiority ve.st^ in him by the said Act* has inquired into the same, and by an order 
duly made in Council has declared and prescribed the limits of the said town, and has directed and €*om- 
manded the same to be publicly notified, in order that the said limits, so declared and prescribed, may be 
known to the inhabitants of the said town* and to all persons whom the same may in anjwise concern,-— 

It is hereby publicly notified that the town of Calcutta, in respect to all legal intents, and purposes, 
extends to, and is bounded by* the several lines, limits, and boundaries hereinafter mentioned and des- 
cribed, that is to say — 

The Northern boundary is declared to commence, and does accordingly commence, on the west side of 
the river Hooghly at the post or mete No. 22, situated at the north point of Colonel fiobertson's garden 
called Jacks j)ore, immediately opposite to the? mouth of the biook called Chitporo Nullah or Bang Bazar 
Nullah ; and the said Northern boundary is from thence declared to oontinii€.s and is continued accordingly, 
by a line drawn across the river from the aforesaid point to the s<»uth c?orner of the mouth of the said 
nullah unto the post or mete No. I near the foot of the Chitpore bridge; and from thence by a line drawn 
eastward and passing the south end of the said Bridge to No. 2, and from thence along the south side of 
the said Nullan or brook to the post or mete No 3. and thence on to the post i.r mete No. 4. passing the 
old Powder Mill Bazar until it reaches the foot of the bridge loading to l>am-I)um, where the post or mete 
No. 5 is. 

The Eastern boundary is declared to commence, and does accordingly commence, at the said post or 
mete No. 6, and is declared to continue, and do<'8 accordingly etmtiuue. l>y r line traced along the wt'st or 
inner side of the Mahratia Hitch or entrenchment and the oast side of the road adjoining thereunro until it 
reaches the post or mete No. fi, at the northern angle next to the road of an enclosure called Halsee Bagan, 
which said Halsee f’agan is included within the said town of Calcutta; and from the said northern angle 
by a line drawn eastward along thesoulhein side of the ditch or trench which encios€»8 the said Halsee 
Bagan to the post or mete marked No. (> ; and from therce southward along the western side* of the said 
ditch or trench to the post or mete also marki^d No. 6; and from the said last-mentioned post or mete 
westward aloncr the northern side of the said ditch or trench until the said line reaches mark No. 7, where 
there is a tbana ; and from the said last-mentioned post or mote by a line drawn sout hward and on 
the western side of the Mahratta entrenchment and the eastern side of the Boitaconnah Hoad as far as the 
remains of the said Mahratta entrenchment are visible to the post or mete No. at the corner of jRaja 
Kaxniochun’s Bazar, and of the road leading to Ballea Ghaut immediately opposite to Narain Gliattooi jee's 
road; and from the said last- mentioned post or mete No. 8 by aline continued in a southern direction passing 
through Mirzapore and drawn along the eastern side of the Boitaconnah lioad, and leaving the Portuguese 
burying ground to the east, until it reaches the Boilaocnnah tree, where the two posts or metes marked, 
respectively. No. 9 and No. 10 are fixed on each side of the road opposite to the Bowbazar Hoad and Bi ila- 
connah Bazar ; and from the last-mentioned post or mete marked No. lO by a line drawn along the eastern 
side of the said Boitaconnah Koad to the post or mete NV . 11 opposite to Go pee Baboo's Bazar* which bazar 
is situated between the Jaun Bazar and Uhurrumtollah boads ; and from thence in the same direction until 
the said line reaches the post or mote No. 12, at the point of turning of the said road towards the west* 
leaving Hheo Seerampore on the east, and thereby including within the limits of Calcutta the Protestant 
burying ground, Cbowrinuhee, and the land thereunto belonging, called Ilhee Birjee. 

The Southern boundary is declared to commence, and does accordingly commence, from the last- 
mentioned XK>st or mete No. 12, and is declared to continue, and does accordingly continue* by a line drawn 
from thence to the westward with a little inclination to the southward along the southern side of the public 
road excluding l>hee Chukerbeer, and including Bunneapukah, otherwise call<*d Arreapokah in Hhee Birjee* 
until the said line reaches the beginning of the Hussapuglnh iload immediately opposite to Chowringhee 
High Hoad, where the ^st or mete No. 18 is fixed ; and from the said post or mete No.' 13 by a line run- 
ning to tbo westward along the southern oide of the public road to the post or mete No. 14* fixed between the 
thana and the General Hospital, and passing on westerly to the post or mete No. 16 at the foot of the 
Alix>ore Bridge, and excluding the General Hospital aforesaid, the Hospital for Jnsanos* and the Hospital 
burying ground, situated in Lhee Bowanipore ; and from thence and from the south side of the said Alipore 
Biidge by a line drawn and continued along the south side of the Nullah, commonly called Tolly's NuJl^* 
at high-water mark, to the post or mete marked No. 16 ; and from thence passing the foot or south enoof 
Surmon's Bridge, commonly called Kidderpore Bridge* and extending to the mouth of the said nullah* 
where it enters the Hiver iJooghly, excluding Watson's Dock, and to the post or mete marked No. 17, and 
then proceeding from easl^ to west across the said Hiver Hooghly to the south-east point of Major Kyd^s 

f arden* and excluding the said garden and village of Sheebpore* at which jnt a post or mete marked 
fOi. 18 is directed to be fixed ; and 

The Western boundary is declared to commence, and does accordingly ^mmenge* at the said point 
where the said post or mete marked No. 18 is fixed* and is daelarcid to con tin le and dgM aocordumljr 
eentinue* from thence by a line drawn at low-water mark along the western side of the said Biver HoogSiy 
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but ©TOlttiUiig th« of Howrah, and Sulkea. whore posts or motes are fixed, marked 

respootiroly Hos. 19 , and 21 , until the said line reaches the northern point of Colonel Robertson's earden 
or Jacka^o afor^d,whOTO a post or mote 18 fixed, marked No. 22 . and immediately opposite to nost 
or mete No. I, at OnitpOTe Undge. ^ ^ 

JDeolared and p^ait^d by order of the Goremor-Goneral in Concfcil of Port William in Beneal this 
lOth day of September 1794 . •» 


E. HAY,* 

Secretary to the Government, 


It does not appear that the local Grovcrnment have since the passing of the 55 G'co. 3, c. 84' 
availed themselves of the power conferred on them by that statute of extending the liniits of Calcutta. • 

R. H. M-tttok, 

Mcigietrate. 
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XOTIFICATION. 

Dbfihino thb Fonrci! aki> mitkicipal xubikdictiok of thk suburbs of CALCUTTA, 

2?ated 10th Septeniber 18?7^Tn modificatiou of the lK>unilaries declared in the UoTernment jiotihoa* 
tions dated 17th October 1867, 6th June 1809, 80th March i868, and 22nd September 1870, and published 
respectively in the Calcutta Gazette of the 23rd October 1867. 16th June 1869. 1st April 1868, and 28th 
September 187U, the following are declared to bo the revised boundaries, with effect from the Ist October 

1877 


NoBTSTBBSr BotryPABY. 

Commencing from the north-west angle at Paramanick Ghat on the River Hooghly, the boundary 
follows the northern side of Paramanick t^ihAt Koad eastwards to its junction with the Cossipore Road ; 
thence northwards along the western side of the Cossipore Road till its junction with Uharoabagan Road ; 
thence eastwards along the northern side of the Uhareabagan Road till if meets the Barrackpore Trunk 
Road, which it crosses ; and thence cwmtinuos zdong the northern side of the North Sinthee Road eastwards 
till it meets the * astern Bengal Railway line, crossing to the eastern side of the said line at No, 2 Bridget 
north of the Dum-Dum station. 


Rastbbn Boundary. 

I'he boundary on east follows the eastern side of the Kastern Bengal Railway lino southwards till 
it meets the bridge over the new canal at Ooittuiangah ; from thence it follows the eastern bank of the 
new canal till it joins the Ballinghatta Canal at the Dhapj>a toll house; thence crossf’ts the Balliaghatta 
Canal to its southern bank ; 1 hence wtsstwards along the southern bank of the Balliaghatta Canal till it 
meets Pugladanga Canal Road ; thence along the eastern side of the Pugladanga Canal Road to its junction 
with the Pugladanga Road ; thence along the eastern side of the Pngladanga Hoad till it meets the 
Chingre€ 5 ghatta Road ; thence southwards to the Punchanriagram iron boundary pillar ; thence southwards 
along the eastern side of an unmetalhid road till it meets the municipal tramway ; thence it turns vrestwards 
along the southern Vioundary of the municipal tramway till it meets the South Tangrah Hoad ; thence it 
follows the eastern side of the Tangrah Road till it meets Christopher's Dane and Ti>psec^ah Road : thence 
along the eastern side and afterwards along the southern side of the Topseeah Road till it j<Uns the Tiljullah 
Road; thence along the southern side of the Tiljullah Road to No. 4 Pridge of the Calcutta and JS<mth- 
JEDastern Stale Railway line ; thence along the eastern side of the line of railway till it meets the Kankilay 
Road; thence vrest wards, crossing the railway, it follows the southern side of the Kankilay Road till it 
meets the Gurreahat Road; thence southwards along the eastern side of the Gurreahat Road till it meets 
the Mollahattv' Road. 

Southern Boundary. 

Ueaving the Gurreahat Road, the boundary runs westwards along the southern side of the Mollahatty 
Road till it meets the Russapugla Road ; thence northwards along the ^western side of the Russapugla 
Road till it meets the Tollygunge Bridge Road ; thence along the southern side of the TolJygunge Bridge 
Road westwards to Tollygunge Suspension Bridge, where it crosses Tolly’s Nullah ; from thence it runs 
along the southern side of the ToUyguuge, Shahporc, Goragaohee, and the TaratoUa Roads, which latter 
passes through the villages of Dowlutpore XNo. 441, Indree No. 446, and Dnrreepin No 383 ; thence 
westwards along the southern side of tno Circular Garden Reach or Moochei^khola Road to the point 
where the Durroepin boundary crosses it ; and thence along the southern side of the Paharpur Road, 
which diverges from that point through the villages of Singorathce No. 444, Futtehpore No. 430, and 
Ramasatbee No. 432 ; and thence northwards along the west side of the above road through the villages 
of Puttehpore No. 480 and Ramessurpore No. 300, till it joins the western boundary line at the junction 
of the boundary villages Ramessurmre and Garden Reach ; the boundary then proceeds northwards for 
a short distance up to Garden Reach Road, following the boundary common to Moodially, Dhobapara, and 
Dum-I>am on the one side and Garden Reach on the other, up to the Dum-Duma drain ; thence ^ong 
the eastern cut of the Dum-Duma drain in a straight line to tlte river Mooghly. 

W*B8TBBN BouKDABT. 

Starting from the tri- junction of the^ village of Dum-Duma, Garden Reacht and River Hooghly. it 
proceeds along the southern bank of the River Hooghly as far as Hastings bridge ; it thence follows the 
uortbem bank of ToUy*a Nullah up to Jerut Bridge; thence along the northern approach to the bridge 
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to tbe*Iiofrer Circular Bead ; thence along tbe aouthem and eaatern side of the Oircolar Road n|> to 
Maiiicktollah Jboad ; thence eastwards along the nothern side of the road to a point where the Jdahratta 
Bitch touches the Maniktellah Hoad; thenoe along the Mahratta Bitch northwards till It meets the 
Cii'cular Road ; thenoe northwards along the Circular Road to the TOint where it meets the 
Began Road ; thenoe along the ilbrthern side of the Halsee Bagan Road eastwards till it meets tbe 
-Mimratta Ditch (which is the lK)undary between Halsee Bagan and Goureober), which it follows till 
it meets the Ool^danga Road^ folloaung the southern side of the said road till it joins the tTpper Circular 
Road, and follows the eastern side of the same road and the eastern and northern banks of tae*Mahratta 
Bitch till it joins the River Hooghly at Permit Ghdt j thence it proceeds along the eastern bank of the 
Hooghly River up to the Paramattick Gh&t. 

1- jNotb. — A ll railways, canals, tr^ways, drains, lanes, &o. (with the exception of the Calcutta 
CirculardEtoad and Mahratta Ditch), situated on the above boundaries, are lafduded in the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, together with the drains on both sides of all such roads and lanes, 

3 JSoTJK.-* The villages of JJyenan, hleej-Nyenan, hlvenau (east) and Neej-Sinthee, situated north 
of fhe northern boundary line of tne Suburbs as above defined, are attached to thana Burranagor of 
district 24*Parganas. 

2. JNotb. — T he portion of village Neemuckpooktan, situated east of the Pugladanga Road, is attached 
ti» thana Tollygunge, of district 24 -Pargaiias. 

4. Aotb — T he village of Gobindpore and parts of villages Aurukpore, Silimpore, and Bbacoorea, 
situated west of the Gurreahb&t Road and north of the Mollahatfy Hoad, lire inefuaed in the police and 
municipal jurisdiction of the ^uburbjs of Calcutta, 

HORACE A. COCKERELL, • 

0 ^ 9 . Secretary to the Government of Bengal ^ 


APPENDIX III. 


Year. 

Town area in acreage. 

Urban. KnraU Total. 

Honsea. 

r- ' 

Pucka. Kutcha. 

Streets. 

Danes. 

Bye-lanes. 

Tan 

J7<)6 

216 

1,476 

1,692 

8 8.000 

B 

2 

... 

17 

3726 

332 

2,018 

2,360 

40 13,300 

4 

8 


27 

1742 

448 

2,781 

3,229 

121 14,747 

36 

46 

74 

27 

1756 

7l>4 

2,625 

3,229 

498 14.460 

27 

bt 

74 

13 

1794 

3,714 

],288(*) 

4,997 

1,114 38,667 

J63 

bM 

617 

61 

1S97 

do. 

do. 

do. 

^ ^ 

70,<-»76 

MM 

V— 

MM.— ^ 

687 

1S60 

do. 

do. 

do. 

18,120--49,446 

# • • 



1,043 

1872 

<“) do. 

do. 

do. 

20,443—18,421 

• e a 



. . • 

1876 

3.764 

1,283 

6,037 

16,896 -22,860 

182 

miles in 

length. 

796 

1881 

<«) do. 

do. 

do. 

16,128—19,406 

<‘’>135 

.»» 

669 

1891 

(“) 11,850 

1,283 

18,133 

26,070— 47,351 

315 

« * 


288 

1901 

(«) 11,964 

1,283 

13,237 

40,342,-79027 

(<'>828 



0)26 


APPENDIX IV. 


Area eorresx>onding to our present Ward No. 

1 

For the year 17^. 
Pocka houses. 

For the year 17ac, 

Pucka houses, 

72 

For the year 1794. 
Pucka houses. 

106 

>• 

2 

... 

S5 

42 

f 7 

3 

9 

49 

125 


4 

• • . 

13 

33 

»» 

6 

3 

20 

23 

f9 

6 


25 

6U 

59 

7 

51 

191 

234 


8 

2 

5 

46 

9t 

9 

... 

11 

27 


10 

. . . 

1 

77 

f* 

11 


3 

22 

99 

12 

20 

36 

183 

99 

IS 

mm* 

• , • 

46 

99 

14 


5 

40 

99 

15 

7 

8 

19 

99 

16 

• t . 

a •» 

9 

99 

17 


1 

19 

99 

18 

2fl 

24 

4fO 

Total 

... 

121 

498 

1,114 


areas with refereuce to table ll in the CHkleutta Cenaos Report lor 1901. 

(b) For Fort Williani and Maidari. * 

Cc^> 6a briok-metalled and 70 stone-metalled. 

^ •nd 104 „ ,, and t9 over sewer ditohes in town or fair-weather kuteba roads in tho added area.*' 

lei m town area only. 

(/) Bxclusiye of the Fort. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

:B OP ULA.TI02!i A.N 1> RJEVENUJS\ 

It is difficult to calculate, witti oven approximate accuracy, the popula- 
tion and revenue of ^the **town” of Calcutta *for the difBerent periods of its 
development. The difficulty arises, not so much from lack of materials, as 
from doubts as to the meaning^ attached to the two words town ** acid 
“ population,”^ by the different authorities that have calculated them. 

In early times it was the practice to talk of any village that could boast 
of a hdt or maigt as a town. The Embassy headea by Surman asked for the 
zamindaries of “o8 towns.” These so-called towns” were, as we know, no 
better than very ordinary riparian villages. We fufther know that Sutanuti, 
Govindapur, and Calcutta were, from the earliest days of the Compan 3 r’s settle- 
ment called “ towns,” although they were, as we have seen, but petty 
villages in Cbamock’s time. We have further seen that Holwell called the 
four villages Baniapooker, Tangrah, Hhallanda, and Pagladanga out-towns ’’ 
of Calcutta, though, according to his own statement, thev 'could together boast 
of no more than 22S bighas of rent-paying land. \Ve also know that after the 
excavation of the Mahratta Ditch in 1742, it became the fashion to describe 
it as the inland boundary of tho “ towm,” though, as wo have already learnt, 
the Mahratta Ditch has never represented the actual inland boundary of the 
Town of Calcutta. 

We have shown, in tho previous chapter, the total urban and rural 
areas that wore covered by the “ Town of Calcutta” in various years. And 
although wo have there seen that between 1794 and 1872 the urban area 
remained more or less constant, it must be remembered that the condition nf 
tho area south of Jaunbazar Street, in the matter of reclamation of jungle and 
extension of residential area, underwent a continuous change from year to year 
during the whole of this period. So that, in discussing previous calculations 
for population and revenue, it is our first duty to see what particular areas are 
covered by tho figures. * 

Then, again, tho term ‘^population” has signified to some the normal 
resident population ; to others it has meant to include tho number of people as 
well that flock to the town for business or pleasure, during the 24 hours of 
a day. Wliilo tho expression “ population of the town” has to some connoted 
the total of all persons, male and female, inclusive of children, found w’ithin 
the urban areas only, to others it has meant the whole population within the 
artificial boundaries of the town, inclusive of rural areas; while others again 
profess to have excluded females and children. A few have included not only 
the land areas, but the adjoining water areas as well, in their calculation of the 
population of the town. 

It should, therefore, be our endeavour, before discarding any calculations 
or estimates as palpably absurd, to discover, if possible, the mistakes, if. any, 
made, and the sense and tho extent of meaning in the terms employed by each. 

The population of Calcutta, within the general boundary of the Malvratta 
Ditch, as estimated by various authorities is given below : — 


Yoar. 

Of aroa ownoci by 
tho 

Inclusive of area 
owned by other 
Kt.iriiudai*B within 
tho Mahratta 

Authority. 

1704 

1706 

1708 

1710 

1710 

16,000 
22,000 
... 31,000 

... 41,000 

12,000 

... 30,000 \ 

44.000 / „ 

62.000 t Wilson. 

82.000 ) 

... ... Hamilton. 

Yoar. 

OI area owned by 
the EnifUsh. 

Inclusive of area 
owned bjr other 
ssamindars under 
Britiah influence. 

Authority. 

1762 

1762 

1789-90 

T.rm 

... 104,860 

• « • • « « 

• * • • • • 

o m (> • « • 

209,720 
409,000 
... 600,000 
... 600,000 

Wilson. 

Holwell. 

Glrandpr^. 

Uartin. 
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IToar. 

1800 

1802 

1814 

1815 
1821 
1822 ) 

..*1 S 

1831 

1837 

1850 

1850 

1866 

1872 

1876 

1881 

1891 

1901 


Of area owned by 
the iSglish. 



« 


t 


... 179,917 

... 230,662 

... 300,000 

... 187,081 

... 229,714 

... 361,369 

... 413,182 

... 368,662 


... 428,458 

... 409,036 

... 401,671 

. .. 470,835 

... 542,686 

« 


Incluaive of are* 
owned by other 

eamindara under Antbority* 

influence* 

. . . 600,000 Police Oommittee. 

... 600,000 The Maffistrates. 

... 700,000 Sir E. Myde. 

... 600,000 East India Gaaette (newspaper). 

... ... As oensused by the Assessors. 

... « ... As oaloulated „ „ Mag'istrates. 

... ... John Bull (newroaper). 

As oensused by Oaptain Steel. 

,, *f Biroh. 

... ... As oaloulated by Simms. 

... ... „ „ the Chief Mamstrate. 

As oensused by Dowleans, exmusive of the Port 
and Port. * * 

... ... As oensused by Ohiok, oxolusive of the Port 

and Fort. 

... ... As oensused by Beverley, exclusive of the Port 

and Fort. 

... ... Ditto ditto ditto. 

... ... As oensused by Maguire, exclusive of the Port 

and Fort and of the added area. 

... ... As consused in 1901, exclusive of the Port and 

Fort and of tho added area. 


It will be seen at a glance that Wilson’s estimate is very different fronr 
Hamilton’s who was an eye-witness of the condition of the town in 1710-1727, 
and also from Holwell’s, who was himself Collector of Calcutta in 1752. 
Attention is also at once arrested by the very wide differences that occur, with 
a few exceptions, in the figures of tno years that follow- 

W'ilson notes that the revenues of the settlement rose from the trifling sum 
of Us. 75 and Rs. 120 a month, at its commencement, to lis. 480 in 1704, 
Rs. 885 in 1707, Rs. 1,010 in 1708, and Rs. 1,370 in 1709. He further states 
that the average net monthly balance in ilolweirs time may he set down as 
Rs. 3,500. The latter figure is apparently somewhat below the mark. The 
total net balance of the revenues paid into the treasury for the fifteen yeai’s 
quoted by Hoi well was Rs. 5,58,275. Rut this amount docs not fully repre- 
sent the actual collections which were in fact much greater. hey come, 
according to Ilolwell’s estimates, to about Rs. 46,000 per annum, or roughly 
Rs.^ 3,833 per month. Assuming that these net cash ' balauct's give a true 
indication of the population, we should have, by the rule of proportion, on the 
basis of Holwell’s estimate of the population in 1752, tho population of the 
areas under the influence of the Calcutta settlement as follows ; — 


1696 ... 8,073 1708 ... 108,700 

1704 ... 51,600 j 1710 ... 147,400 

We have it, however, on ^the authority of Hamilton who, although ‘*an 
interloper ” and, therefore, somewhat inimical to the Company, w'as nevertheless 
a shrpwd and careful observer, that the actual population of the settlement in 
1710 was not more than 10,000 or 12,000 souls. This is less than one-tenth of 
the population arrived at by the calculation of proportional revenue. Wo 
know also that various new sources of revenue were tapped with the growth of 
the town, and that residents were not the only persons taxed to pay them, but also 
outsiders who came in for business so that the amount collected at any one time 
cannot be taken as a safe or certain indication of the population of the town for 
the time being. Therefore, rather than assume that the figures given by Holwell 
or Hamilton are wrong, we will accept Hamilton’s figure of 12,000 as an approxi- 
mately correct guess of the resident population of the 1 ,692 acres of land m the 
occupation of the Company at the time, it being borne in mind that of this 
area, 216 acres were urban and 1,476 rural. This gives us an average density 
for the resident population of 7 per acre, an average density of about half that of 
the present suburban town of Maniktala or Alipur. This does not appear to be 
in any way improbable. It must be remembered that the population of some 
out-towns used, even in Hamilton’s time, to swell the day population 
of Calcutta for trade and business. . 


^*•<1 edition, pago 241. 

C*) Jind, pages 211 to 269. 

M Ibid ; See also Baits* Considerations and Talbots Wlkeeler^s JStistor^m 
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. As for QoliS'oll’s ^figuresy we are not sure tbat there has heen no zni&ta^e in 
their oalculation and interpretation. He computed the are^is under his juris- 
diction, to quote him exactly, as follows : — * 

Bigha. CoAah. 

(1) Dee Calcutta ... 1,704 3 3,422 

Soota Nutty 1,801 6i 2,374 

Govindapur 1,044 J34 1,763 

.“Bazar Calcutta 500 21 989 

John. Na^re 228 14 600 

Bagh Bazar 57 171 173 

Loll Bazar 10 9 81 

fc^antose Bazar 5 81 53 


Total 


Company 
Donations 
Churches 
Moors’ Mosques 
To Gentoo idtds 
Given to sundry Bra- 
tnins 

Given to Oontoo poor 
Given to Moors poor ... 
Grounds bought by 
devout persons to 
make tanks 
Indulgenc€?s 

Bigha 

Total of the Company’s ground 

(3) .Simloa 
Molunga 

Miizipur ... 

llogulkuria 



Godab. 

Contalnfut^ 

Itouseft, 

... 1,704 

3 

3,422 

1,801 

6i 

2,374 

1,044 

134 

1,763 

600 

2k 

989 

228 

H 

606 

57 

17k 

173 

10 

9 

81 

5 

8i 

53 

... 5,472 

04 

9,451 

the — 



310 

54 


16 

11 


7 

19 


15 

7 4 


13 

13 



ouses or pattas 
which paid a 
ground rent of 
lis. 3 per bigha. 


733 0 which paid no ground rent. 

0,205 Oi 


800 Bossessed by private proprietors 
1 OOO "'ho could not be prevailed 
'•250 Bpou to alienate their lauds. 


Bigha 

Grand total of land and houses in the settlement 


3,050 containing 5,267 houses. 
.. 9,255 containing 14,718 houses. 


These are facT.H ascertained by tlie Collector and his staff. They should, 
therefore, be taken to represent the txutli as nearly as possible. It was also 
ascertained that each “ house” had, on an average, eight members in it, and that 
each patta-holder had five tenants in his holding. The mistake tliat appears 
to have been made was to assue-e tliat each of those tenants had a “ liouse ” 
to himself, or tliat ea<-h tenant’s house had eight members in it. From the 
maps of the period that are extant we find tliat there were not, as a 
matter of fact, eight separate houses within each holding of a biglia in 
extent. The eight members — “a very moderate estimate for each house” — 
were very likely returned by the subordinates of Holwell for each of tho 
14,718 “houses” or pattas actually counted, and not for each of the six 
“divisions*’ or tenements of a house to which ho applied that number. Just 
as in calculating tho area covered by each patta-holder Holwell got confused 
and, instead of dividing the area (5,472 bighas) by the houses ^9,451), he 
reversed tho process, and by dividing the number of houses by the area, obtainea 
a wrong and exaggerated figure for the area covered by each house, which 
lihould have been 11 cottas only instead of 1 bigha and 15 cottas as arrived 
at by him, even so did he, it w'ould seem, towards the end of his calculations, 
mistake tho tenement for the house and multiply the total^ subdivisions of each 
house, instead of each house by the number returned for the population of 
each house. This confusion is almost patent on tho face of it from tho way ho 
arrives at his figures. He begins by calculating the nurnber of houses and 
the number of persons per house : after arriving at a certain result in regard 

HolweU*fl ZVaeit«, 3rd edition, page 
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to th&se, h© abruptly abandons tbo whol© calculation, and bases Ins estimates 
for population afresa and quit© apart from bis previous data, upon the erse, 
that IB, the number of bigl^s, covered by each house. Thus he gets-— 

5.472-)- 3,050 =8,522 bighas in the whole settlement. 

8^522 X 6 (house-holder plus number of tenants under him) = 51,132. 

51,132 X 8 (number of persons per “ house *') =409,056. 

It thus«.seems fairly certain that the original mistake by "which he arrived at a 
much larger area for each house than really appertained to it, was responsible 
folk his subsequent mistake in calculating the population. He knew perfectly 
well, from actual observation, that in native huts covering such a large area as 
Hghas there could not possibly bo such a small number as eight persons 
only, and this knowledge apparently contributed to the mistakp.* Had his initial 
calculation of the area covered by each house been correct, ho would not, in all 
probability, have been led Into the error which he undoubtedly committed. 

The actual population “ agreeably to the best information ho had 
acquired”, should have been — 14,718 houses X 8 (persons per house) == 117,744, 
instead of 409,056, the figure arrived at by him “agreeably to his exactest 
judgment'"^ 

Thus interpreted, the population of Calcutta, censused by Holwell in 
1752, was one lakh, seventeen thousand, seven hundred and forty -four souls. 

Although this population was distributed between 14,718 houses, standing 
with their compounds upon an area of 9,255 bighas, it would bo a mistake, for 
pmposes of comparison, to say that it was distributed over that area only. 
We have already seen in the previous chapter that, between 1742 and 1766 
the area of the town, inclusive of unsettled land and jungle within the 
boundary of the Mahmtta Hitch, was 3,229 acres or 9,687 bighas. There 
was thus jungle and unsettled land in Oovindapur, between Chowringhee and 
the river, exclusive of the large area south of the site marked out for the ditch, 
covering 412 bighas. ‘'I'o these 9,687 bighas wo must add the entire area of 
John Nagore, consisting of mauzas lianiapooker, Tangra, Pagladanga and 
Hhallanda, which was, as far as wo can ascertain by the map of I)ihi 
Panchannagram extant, about 3,900 bighas. And the area not enclosed by 
the Mahratta Hitch that lay in Go'vindapur, south of the line marked out 
for the ditch in 1742 was as will be seen from the last chapter, represented 
by the difference of the areas of the town in 1794 and 1752, ana this was 
4,997 — 3,229 = 1,768 acres or 5,304 bighas. Thus Hoi well's population 
of 117,74* souls was distributed over an area of 9,687 -f- 3,900-1- 5,304 or 
18,891 bighas or 6,297 acres. This gives an average of about 18*5 persons to 
the acre which is very near the present average density of the Cossipore-Chitpore 
Municipality on the north of the to"wn. We do not think the accuracy of f.hiw 
density can be questioned on the groimd of improbability. It must bo 
remembered, too, that Holwell calculated the “constant inhabitants without 
reckoning the multitude that daily come in and return, but yet who add to the 
consumption of the place,” and further that women and children were included 
in his estimate of 8 souls per “house.’^ 

The population estimated by G-randpr^, Martin, the Police Commitee, the 
Magistrates, Sir Hdward Hyde, and the Hast India Grazotteer in the years 1789, 
1796, 1800, 1802, 1814 and 1815 appear primd facie to have been mere guesses 
at the day-population of the town, in all of which Holwell’s wrong and exag- 
gerated estimate was undoubtedly a determining factor. None of the five 
later calculations seem to have taken not© of the fact that by the Government 
notification of 1794, the inland boundary of the town had been fixed generally 
to be the Mahratta Hitch, and that, therefore, the “ out- towns” of Hanrapooker, 
Tangra, Pagladanga and Hhallanda, the population of which had been included 
in Holwelks calculation, lay beyond town. Besides, in their calculations, no 
attempt was made to distinguish the resident population of the town from 
its day-population, or the population of boats and steamers in the harbour of 
Calcutta from that of the town-lands. Indeed, Martin’s indication of the pros- 
perity of the town, by a reference to the dealings of some of the commercial 
houses to the amount of 4wo crores of rupees annually, points to his including 
the population of the port in his estimate, and it is by no means clear that the 
population of Howrah and Sulkea, and other adjacent parts, outside of the town 
which “ added to the consumption of the place ” was excluded. 
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Four Hurvoyors wore appointed in 1819 for surveying the town, under 
the supOTintendenco of Mr. Laprimandye. They counted the number of 
premises in the town which aggregated 67,619 and assessed them at a sum 
of Re. 2,66,000 per annum. They returned the resident population at 179,917 
souls, most probably an accurate figure; but, judged by the previous estimate of 
Hoi well— an estimate wliich had indeed become the fixed standard for gaug- 
ing the population of the town, their figures were discredited in their own office, 
and the Magistrates by whom they were emplo 3 sed assumed an average lyimber 
of persons in an average house of each kind, i.e.y 16 for upper-roomed pucka 
houses, 8 for lower-roomed houses, and 1 1 for 8 huts, tiled or thatched. is 
rather remarkable that, although in common with the public, they rejected the 
figures of jJ 02 }ulation furnished by the assessors, they should have adopted as the 
basis of their calculation, the “ statements ” of the very same assessors and 
stamped these arf authentic. What they probably did was to strike an average 
for each class of buildings in a number of definite areas, the figures for which 
had been tested. ^Even by this calculation, they obtained no more than 
230,552 persons for’the whole town. To this they added a lakh, said to have 
been comited by peons and sircars stationed at the principal entrances to the 
Town, as the number of daily incomers for business. But the public were 
still so doubtful of the correctness of the census that John JBull^ the mouthpiece 
of the local public of the time, found it necessary to explain the shortness of 
even this increased estimate of the Magistrates, so strong a hold had Holwell’s 
population figures taken on the minds of its constituents. In its issue of the 
8th August 1 822 it says : — 

“ The fjreat difforcnoo between this total amount and former estimates is very striking, 
and a general opinion prevailed that the population oould not but exceed the total returned 
by the assessors. i3ut it has been ascertained that the extent of Calcutta from the Mahratta 
Bitch at the northern extremity, to the Oiroular Boad at the southern circuit of Chowrin- 
ghee, is not more than 4i miles, and that its average breadth is only one mile-and-a- 
half. The lower or southern division of the town, which comi)ri 80 s Chowringhee, is but 
thinly peopled ; the hoiises of Europeans widely scattered, and Colinga, which is a port 
o£ it, is cliiefly occupied by natives. The division between Bhurrumtolla and Bow Bazar 
has a denser population ; it comprises tlie moat thickly inhabited European part of 
Calcutta as well as a groat number of country-bom Christians, wlio reside in the town 
with their families. The northern division, between the Bow Bazar and Maohooa Bazar, com- 
prises perhaps the most dense part of the population of Calcutta. The upper division to 
the north of Maohooa Bazar is, comparatively speaking, hut thinly joovored with habitations, 
presenting towards the north and east, extensive gardens, largo tanks, and ruinous habi- 
tations. It is not improbable, therefore, that the large estimates made of the population of 
Cnloutta at former periods may be owing to the crowds of artizaus, labourers, servants and 
sircars, and to the numerous strangers of every country which constantly meet the eye in 
evexy part of the town.” 

In the census of 1831 taken by Captain Steel, the result established was 
that the town contained 70,076 houses and 187,081 inhabitants. This was most 
probably a correct census. But Ilolwell’s figures, and the figures of those who 
had followed Holwell, scared him, and ho went to repudiate the accuracy of his 
own census-statement in the following terms : — By the result I would say that 
no calculation had been made of women and children or servants,” although the 
statement itself contained a column headed “servant” which was filled up; and 
he proceeded to multiply his results for pucka buildings, tiled houses and 
thatched huts by 10, 6 and 4, respectively, in order to arrive at a total of 
410,930 ** which is,” he states, **much nearer the old calculation.” 

For the first time in 1837 did Captain Birch, Police Superintendent, rise 
superior to the nightmare of HolwelPs calculation. He estimated the total 
population of the town to bo 229,714. This figure was accepted by 
Mr. J. H. Stocqueler in his Handbook of India published in 1844, and also in 
1840 by the B'ever Hospital Committee who, however, added a daily influx of a 
lakh of people according to the estimate of the Magistrates in 1821. 

* The figure for population arrived at by Simms was a mere estimate based 
upon an enumeration oi residents in 1,036 “ native houses in different parts of 
the town and 357 pucka houses. He apparently followed the lines laid down 
by the Magistrates in 1821. We need hardly say, bearing ^n mind the very 
opposite conditions of residence prevailing in different parts of the some quarters 
in the town, not to say in different quarters, that such an estimate was bound to 

<«> <«,480X J6»86.8Se-|-e,SOOx8»*7€l!.4O0+ -h X Total 830,668 

persona in 67,619 houses. See Appendix page 67. 
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go wrong. And so it did. The Chief Magistrate found the population in 1850 
to be 413,182 Boulsi> within l^e town proper. It is probable, as suggested by 
Mr. Beverley in his Cen^s Report of 1876, that this census took note of the 

E opulation of the water-area and of the port. The Census -Officer of 1891, 
owever, has taken a different view. 

The next census in 1866 reduced tlie figure to 358,662, but the census of 
1872 returned the population of the town alone to be 428,468 souls, while that 
of 187^ showed it at the lower ^gure of 409,036 for the same area. From the 
Census Reports for 1876 and 1881, it would appear that the figures for 1850 and 
1872 were not accepted as accurate. 

We need not refer here to the p<mulation censused in 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
as they are discussed in detail in the Census Report for 1901. 

\Yith the increase of population, the revenues of the town advanced. The 
following figures show the town revenues from all sources *in the different 
periods of its development.- They demonstrate that the increase in the revenues 
has scarcely ever borne any definite ratio to the increase^ of population, and 
that, ever since real Municipal Covernraent, with its systematic assessments and 
sanitary improvements, has been effective, the revenues of tlie town have 
increased by leaps and bounds : — 



• Ground rent. 

Other 

amounts 

including 

Total. 


Rs. 

rates and 
taxes. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1604 

300 <*> 

600 

900 

1008 

480 

960 

1,440 

1704 

1,920 

3,840 

5,760 

1708 

4,040 

8,080 

12,120 

1710 

6,480 

10,960 

30,264 

16,440 

1752 

16,316 

46,570 

1757 

17,030 

90,101 

1,07,131 

1,14,774 

1762 

17,744 

97,030 

1785 

17,872 

1,04,546 

1,22,418 

1821 

18,000 

2,66,000 

2,64,000 

1836 

19,011 

3,43,300 

3,62,311 

1850 

24,167 

3,95,000 

4,19,167 

1875 

24,029 

21,5->.660 

21,79,589 

1876 

24,029 

25,43,216 

26,67.245 

1881 

25 284 

26,50,350 

26,75,634 

1891 

19,392 

45,68,086 

45,87,477 <'■> 

1901 

19,113 

67,67,467 

57,86,680 6> 


A few of the more important satistical details of the old censuses of 
Calcutta will give a better idea of the gradual progress of the town than 
either maps or the statements of travellers. Unfortunately details of all 
the years for which population figures are available are not forthcoming, 
and we have had to fall hack, in a few cases, on conjecture for dividing the 
total population amongst the various classes. Ttiere is considerable room for 
difference of opinion as to the accuracy of our distribution of the total popula- 
tion for the years 1710 and 1752 among the different religions and races. 
We do not claim for our figures anything more than a probable approximation 
to correctness, in the light of the materials that have been made available, 
chiefly through the labours of Wilson, Beverley, Hyde and other distinguished 
writers, that have preceded us in the same field of enquiry. Such as they are, 
however, the figures are submitted to the public for what they are worth. It is 
lioped that in judging of their value, it will be borne in mind that the apparent 
decrease in any year of any one class of figures, compared to a previous year, 
may sometimes be due to its distribution over two or three allied classes of 
which better knowledge had been gained with advancing years, than to a real 
diminution in the numerical strength of that class. For example, the smaller 
number of Furopeans shown in 1876, as compared with that of 1866, signifies 
most probably a more careful enumeration of iCurasians who show a correspond- 
ing increase and •Should not be understood to mean a real diminution in the 

See Mr. Mai^ire^s Census MeportJ^oT Calcutta, 1691, p&f^e 16. 

The rent is assumed to be i of the total roTenue up to 1710. 

Approximate. 

under Act XXIXI of JS50 holdinfpt are redeemable by a payment of 2S timsa the annual rent. Am 
many holdings have been thus redeems* the revenues no longer give any indication of the ground 
occupied# 

M Includes the revenues of the added area* 
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aotaal number of resident Guropeans. A^in, the g^radual diminution in the 
total number of bouses in the earlier years is an indication' of the prog^resaive 
replacement of clusters of straw huts in bustees bv ^ing^le tiled huts or pucka 
houses. Lar^e fluctuations in house numbers, not due to ste»ady progress, are no 
doubt to be attributed to different methods of counting ** houses. ’ ' Holwell, wo 
have seen, counted his houses differently from his enumerators in 1752. He 
counted each tenement, the residence of each family as a unit house, while 

his enxunerators calculated all the huts in one *com pound as a house. Similar 
difference in the reckoning of houses has marked the censusing of huts at each 
stage.*®’ Leaving, however, these details out of consideration, the tables 
appended will, it is hoped, assist the formation of a fairly definite idea of the 
scale of development of the town in each of the periods noted. They show, if 
read in connection with the list of the town-revenues, that in less than 200 
years, British enterprise has converted a malarial swamp containing a popula- 
tion of no more than 12,000 persons and yielding ‘a revenue of less than a 
thousand rupees, irito a flourishing city of the first rank, with a population of 
more than half a million souls and yielding a revenue of alwve five millions 
of rupees. We learn further from these figures, that during this period, and 
within the limits of the old town, Hindus have increased forty-eight times, 
Mahomedans nearly seventy-five times, Europeans nparly thirty times, 
Eurasians nearly eighty-fold, Armenians nearly Steventy-fold, while Native 
Christians are nearly one hundred and fifty-five times as numerous as they 
were at the commencement of this period. Many foreign nations who would 
perhaps, but for the English, have never thought of settling down here, have 
taken advantage of the beneficent protection of the British government under 
which they have thriven and multiplied largely. It will be obsei'ved that the 
population grew up most rapidly in the early years of British rule, multiplying 
nearly ten-fold during the 40 years 1710 to 1750. Since 1751, however, its 
growth has been, generally speaking, comparatively steady, being 52 per cent, 
only in the next 70 years, about llO per cent, in the succeeding 45 years, and 
about 52 per cent, only in the following 35 years, of which 24 per cent, 
represents tlie increase during the last decade, so that during the previous 
quarter of a century, the growth of the population barely exceeded 1 per cent, 
per annum. 

When read in connection with the figures for houses given in the previous 
Chapter, the house statistics appended will show that, although the population 
in the old town area has increased, on the whole, about 50 times in about two 
centuries, the number of houses has increased only 11 times during the same 
period. It will also appear that the increase in the number of houses during 
the last century has been only 14 per cent, although the population has 
multiplied itself no less than 5 times. The excess population has been, to some 
extent, accommodated by the enlargement of houses in length, width and 
altitude. But this enlargement has been altogether disproportionate to the 
necessities of the increastni population. Even in more modem years, buildings 
have multiplied at a much slower rate than population. While pucka buildings 
have increased from 14,230 in 1821 to 38,574 in 1901, *.e., by 178 per cent, 
onlj', and huts have decreased from 53,289 to 49,007, the population has 
increased from nearly one lakh and eighty thousand to close upon six lakhs. i,e.y 
by nearly 233 per cent. And yet upper-roomed houses have not increased to 
quite three times their number, the inert'aso being oiily 185 per cent., while the 
number of houses containing three stories and upwards is still a qtiuntite neglige- 
ahlcy being less than 3,600 in all. It must be remembered that the large and 
lofty edifices which have won for the town the name of City of Palaces are, 
generally speaking, not residential houses but public buildings, ofBoes or shops, 
and that residential buildings have changed but little in height or superficial 
area. It, therefore, follows that house accommodation has not, oven as regards 
number, kept pace with the progress of the population over the entire area of 
the old town. It is, therefore, not matter for surprise tl-.at there should bo 
considerable over- crowding in the oldest-populated areas, sucli, for example, as 
Burrabazar and Colootolah, particularly when it is remembered that the “ house ” 
of the Census of 1901 is but a fractional part of the “ houso” ns understood in 
1850, very nearly as a house of HolwelFs census was a fraction of that of 
his enumerators. 

<o> See Bererely*B Oensus Haport for Caloatta 1876 and 1881, and the remarks on this subject in the 
Oetisua J^port of 1^1. 
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J*rogre»»ive growth of population by religion qf the old town. 


1710.(d) 

Biindus 4> ... 

Kujialinana ... ... 

fMinropoiknB 250 

^ . 1 Enrasiaua (A) 1,500 

CUrtsUans < Armenmns 300 
i. Native Chrietians 
fiturmese ... ... ••• 

OJuioeee ... ... 

Pareees ... 

J0W» ... 

Otiiere ... 


1752.(rf) 

75,096 

37,848 

400 

3,500 

250 

60 


1821. 

118^203 

48,162 

3,006 

9,287 

720 

126 

414 


1837. 

156,736 

59,622 

3,298 

7,927 

636 

104 

683{i;r) 

362 

40 

807 


1860.(a) 

274,506 

113,170 

7,534 

4,660 

892 

550 

850 

847 

100 

500 


1866.(5) 

246,365(P) 

105,967(P> 

ll,224(y) 

11,036 

703 

1,441 

**409(e) 

98 

681 


1876L 

278,224 

123,556 

9,836 

11,273 

707 

2,636 

805 
151 
952 
... ♦ 


1881, 

279,452 
124,430 
18,611 
8,881 
602 
8,246 
376 
576 
141 
. 982 

" 832 


1891.(4) 

881,266 

140,972 

10,071 

7,776 

456 

5,470 

674 

771 

148 

1,374 

1,039 


1901. 

886,502 

152,200 

9,567 

12,127 

694 

7,866 

1,326 

1,466 

274 

1,808 

8,236 


Total 


12,000 117,7«i4 179,917 229,714 415,068 377,924 429,535 483,219 500,892 577,066 


JProgressive development of houses %n the old town since 1794f.» 


YbAR AKI> AtrTHORITY, 

s 

« 

« 

Hotrsics. 


Huts. 

jgSM 

Ono- 

sioried. 

Upper- 

rooiued. 

Total. 

Tiled. 1 

Thatched. 

Total. 

Total. 

1793 




... 




76,760 

1821 


8,800 

5,430 

14.230 

16,792 

37.497 

53 289 

67,519 

1831 

• A • 


... 

1 5.303 

1W.419 

35,354 

54.773 

70,076 

1887 

e • « 

, ^ ... 

... 

14,023 

20.:J04 

30,667(0 

50,871 

66,494 

1850 

eae 

6.918 

7.170 

13,078 

48,314 

• • # 

48,314 

61,392 

1866 

ees 

7,318 

8,704, 

36,022 

43 675 


43,676 

69,697 

1873 

e es 


... 

20,443 

18.431 

• • • 

18,421 

38.861 

1876 


7,037 

9,859 

16,896 

22,860 ! 

• • e 

22,860 

89,766 

1881 

• e V 

«,879 

11,106 

17.984 

20,667 

eee 

20,667 

88,661 

1891 

e • • 

ee « 

• • . 

21.613 

24,J9l 

« » » 

24.191 

46,804 

1901 

... 

22,176 

16,399 

38,574 

49,007 


49,007 

87,681 


Progressive eapaneion of pucka houses in the old town in number and altitude. 


1860 

• •• 

e a e 

One 

storied* 

6,950 

Two- 

storied. 

6,438 

Three* 

storied. 

721 

Four- 

storied. 

10 

Five- 

storied, 

1 

1876 


• e • 

7,037 

8,636 

1,187 

34 

2 

1881 


mm s 

6.879 

9,618 

1,426 

59 

2 

1901 

• e e 

mmm 

22,175 

12,976 

3,104 

298 

21 


Yrak. 

Pucka houbbs. 

Huts. 

Huts. I 

Upper- 

roomed. 

liower- 1 Godowns 
roomed, j and shops. 

Tiled. 

Shops. 

Straw. 

Shops. 

1837 

1901 

6,370 

16,268 

4,fiS9 6.226 

14,065 9,238 

16,042 

41,118 

1,545 

7,724 

30,077 

e •« 

1,886 

• e * 


(a) In iormB of the classification of the population in 1837 the 15,464 other Asiatics of this year have been divided as 
follovjTH : — 

10,000 low^caste Hindus. « 850 Burmese. 

8,454 Arabs Mog-baTs and Fathans. I 100 Parsoes. 

550 Native Christians. | 500 Jews. 

(5) ■ From this year onwards the ilguros include the x’opulation of the Port and Port. 

(c) The figures of this year and 1901 include the population of the Port and Port, but ezolude that of the area a dde d to 

the town in 1869. 

(d) Details coujoc||iral, regard being had to tho number of soldieis and factors employed, teethe number of housee found 

in max>s and descriptions of the town and to the pro|iortion of races found at subsequent periods ; and also to the 
fact that no moro than 514 persons of whom only 174 were Buropeane weov available for the defence of the 
settlement in 1757. 

(«) Only miilaa 
{ f\ All non-Asiatice. 

(^1 Including Maghs. 

(A) Including Portuguese. 

(%) Thatched huts were prohibited by an Ant of this year. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JMC tTNXCZI* JLL A.NZ> SA.NITA.Rir. 

Jn 1690, Job Chaxoook issued a proclamartion penuittiug persons desirous 
of livings in Cbuttanutte to erect houses at their pleasure, on any site they 
chose, in any portion of the waste lands belonging to the Company. People 
have found fault with this proclamation, but it is necessary to remember that, 
except a small portion on the river-bank, the whole area around the settlement 
was waste and jungle, and that an inducement of the kind was a sine qud non 
for attracting a*pt>pulation. When a sufficient population had gathered round 
the settlement, attention was directed to its unhealthy surroundings, and 
sanitation was no^ altogether ignored as has often been said. As early as 
1704, the Council ruled that the amounts realised from fines levied upon the 
“black inhabitants’* for misconduct, should be expended in filling up and 
obliterating the foul pits and ditches that abounded in the settlement. The 
origfin of the Calcutta Police can also be traced as far back as the 6th February 
1704, when it was ordered in Council **that one chief, peon, and forty-five 
peons, two chubdas (chobdars), and twenty gnallis {gowalA,8^ be taken into 
pay.” Next year in July, “ there having been sever^ robberies committed in 
the Black Town, (it was) ordered that a corporal and six soldiers be sent to 
lodge in the Catwall’s (kotwal’s) house, to be upon call to prevent the like in 
future.” But the Police force could not check the progress of increasing 
crimes and nuisances, and thefts and robberies and nuisances of all kinds 
became so very prevalent that the Council ordered, in the following years 
an additional force of thirty-one paiks “to be organised to protect the public 
against them.” 

On the 10th of March 1707, the erection of irregular buildings was 
forbidden. Finding that several of the inhabitants had built walls and dug 
tanks in their compounds without leave from the Government at Fort William, 
the Council resolved that an “order be wrote up and put up at the gate 
to forbid all such irregular proceedings for the future.” This order appears, 
however, to have remained a dead letter. About this period, viz., from 1705 
to 1707, the place reeked with malaria and the mortality was so high that “in 
one year, out of twelve hundred English in Calcutta, no less than four hundred 
and sixty died between August and the January following.” 

“No direct confirmation of tins terrible mortality bill,” says WTilson, “is to be found in 
the records, but both in August 1705, when the second surgeon was appointed to assist I>r. 
Warren, and in October 1707, when it was resolved to build a hospital, we are informed 
that the sick and dying were superabundant.” 

The Fort being very much . “ choked and close set with trees and small 
country thatched houses and standing pools of stinking water,” the Council 
ordered the Suxie in the month of August 1710, to open the way directly 
before the Fort, filling up all the holes and cutting small trenches on each side 
to carry the water clear from the adjacent places into the large drains. 

In 1727 a Corporation consisting of a mayor and nine aldermen, with a 
mayor’s court was established, of which the famous Zephaniah Holwell, 
aamindar of Calcutta, was afterwards president. The duty of the zamindar of 
Calcutta was not merely to collect ground rents and town duties, but also to 
“ make necessary repairs in roads and drains.” But the amount spent annually 
on these repairs was insigniHcant, and, although the population went on 
increasing, but few actual reforms wore achieved by this Corporation for the 
sanitation of the town. We often hear of its groat unheal thiuess and of the 


<<»> The “Bukshi" in a zamindar’s serithta is a i>eraoii of lower rank than t he Naib who is agent and 
rent-collector, but ia one of the chief ministerial oflicers next in rank. Tho English in their early days 
followed the practice of the zamindars in naming their otiicers. Thoir *' Bukshio ” was a janior factor and 
a oorenanted aervant and not a potty native clerk as the name would now sipuify. Their ‘‘aanuadar*’ was 
similarly a higher official and was Mayor, Magistrate. Collector and Settlement Officer. 

Calcutta Review, Vol. XVlIi ; Colcntta in the olden times— -its localities. 

(V) BeTerley's Report on the Ceneue of Oaleuita, 297S, x>age 41. 
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ineffdctlial attempts made from time to time to improve it dnnj^ the 
period of the zaopndar’s control of the town revenues. Substantial and 
sanitary or municipal works were really not undertaken^ until 
the Justices of the Peac6 were appointed in 1794, or to be more precise, 
until the yea^ 1817, when the Lottery Committee was formed. 

In 1749, a few rupees only were deemed sufficient ** to make the drairfto 
and wholesome.” In 1752, the jungle near Calcutta was ordered “ to bo burnt 
down to be used for burning bricks.” In 1750, we find the “wharf to 
Sutanu^i market washed away by the river,” and the Council ordered the local 
aamindar, Mr. Kdward £yle, ** to rebuild the same by taxing the merohanis in 
proportion to their ground.” The merchants refused to pay local taxation for 
roads. The Council sent fresh orders to get the road repaired on the under- 
standing that ** the merchants* accounts current were to be debited with the 
amount.’* In 1751 the zamindar was directed “to cut dowivall the old trees 
and underwood in and abot^t the town.” In 1753 the Council informed the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors that the zamindar had been ordered ** to survey 
the drains about the town” and then “to put the sanfe in execution as 
this was the most effectual method for making the settlement sweet and 
wholesome.” “Complaints were made in 1755 that owing to the washing of 
people and horses in the great tank” it had become very off ensive. In 1757 
the settlement fell a prey to a severe epidemic, and Major Camac complained 
bitterly to Clive of its unhealthiness for the troops, and an order was passed 
that no troops were to be landed in Calcutta. In the course of the same 
year an ineffectual attempt was made to organise a municipal fund by 
levying a house-tax of two or three lakhs of rupees to defray the expense 
of cleansing and ornamenting the place internally.” This was in adaition 
to a revenue before collected (exclusive of the customs or port duties) of 
1,10,000 sicca rupees, of which about one-third under the head of chowki- 
dari or police-tax went to retain ^*an undisciplined battalion of thanadars 
and peons which constituted the only established guard or night watch of 
the city.** 

The statistics of the Calcutta Hospital during the years 1757-68, as 
furnished by Ives, show how extremely unhealthy the town was : — 

“Between February 8th and Anmut 8th of that year (1767), 1,140 patients recovered ; 
of those, 54 were for scurvy, 302 oilious fevers, and 56 bilious colic ; 52 men buried. 
Between 7th August and 7th November. 717 fresh patients were taken in; of those, 147 
were in putrid fevers, and 155 in putrid fluxes; 101 were buried.” * * 

The rains were the deadly time in Calcutta, particularly for new arrivals. 
Ships' crew in the river then used to lose one-fourth of their number, or 300 
men annually, chiefly owing, however, to their exposure to night fogs. 

In 1760 there were but few good roads in Calcutta ; the kutcha road that 
ran to Baraset was the 'favourite walk of the populace, and “the river answered 
the purposes of trade as well as of exercise in boats with bands of music in 
attendance.” The scavenger and the scavenging establishment for the town 
were most insufficiently paid, for we read in the proceedings of the Council of 
April 21st, 1760, that Mr. Handle was granted a further allowance of Rs. 20 
per mensem as scavenger, making his total monthly salary Rs. 80. In 1762 an 
order was issued to clear the town of jungle and several new roads were con- 
structed and an establishrabnt for supervising them was organised. The 
surveyors proposed a plan of facing the drains and ditches of the new roads 


C«) Beverley's JEteport on the Ceneue of Caleutta foT the ^fear 18/6, page 41. 

(6) Liong*B Selection e from the Unpubliehed Meearde of Government Vol. I, No* lUT; Bespatoh to 
Court • August 20. 1762. 

Co) lbid\ Despatch to Court. January 27. 1750 and the same. August 10. 1750. 
id) Ditto, ditto, August JO. 1750. 

Cfc) Beverley's Report on the Ceneue of Calcutta for the pear 1876 ^ page 41* 

ify Xjong's Selections from the Unpublished Records qf Government^ Vol. I. No. 12* Despateh^to 
Court. January IS* 1753. 
iff} Ibid : prooeeditiga of the Oonrt, June 1755. 

CA) Ditto ditto, August 1757* 

<t) Beverley's Report on the Census qf Calcutta for the pear 1676, page 42# 

C;) Ibid, page 42. ^ ^ 

CX?) CaUmtta Review, Vol. XXXV, page 170. Calcutta in the olden times-^its p€»ople# 

O) Dong'a SeUeeticns from the Unpublished Records of Government; prooe^ngs of the Court. 1750# 
(•»> Ibid; proceedings of the Court, July 12, 1762. 
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with briok| but it 'was rejected as too expensive, and they were ordered to be 
sloped instead. • 

Doctors were few and badly paid, and badly edt^cated ; the two eminent 
ones were Holwell and Fidlarton, and so, when in 1762 another epidemic 
visited the settlement, it is said to have carried away 50,000 *4>lackB’ and 
800 Europeans. *** 

Durin^^ 1764 great complaints were made of the negligence and pecula- 
tion of the doctors in the hospital ; an order "Wtis in consequence passec^ that 
Members of Council should visit the hospital in rotation. The hospital stood 
in the old fort, designed chiefly for the military ; but in 1766 as ttie burial 
^^und in its neighbourhood was found very detrimental to the health of the 
inhabitants (it contained 14,000 corpses in all stages of decay), it was resolved 
to have both a new hospital and a new burial-ground. It was proposed at first 
to have the hospital on Sumatra Island, opposite Surman^s garden, but it was 
subsequently fixed near Alipore.^**^ In the Council’s proceedings of Slat March 
1766 are recorded ^he estimates for hospitals, roads, bridges, &c., and it is to 
be hoped that these were not exhaustive of the year’s budget of Public Works 
for Calcutta and its vicinity. These estimates were signed and submitted by a 
Mr. J. Fortuam, “Civil Architect,” from the New Fort on the 10th of March 
of that year, and they were as follows 

Rs. 


('> To take down the old hospital and olear away the rubbish, &o. 
,, 2 watercourses in toe Sambasar road 

,, 2 bridges in the Dallanda road ... ... 

„ 1 watercourse in the Ohitpore road 

„ 2 new bridges in the Dumduma road 

,, 2 ,, ,, in the Baraset road 

,, 3 ,, ,, in the Bellegatta road ... 

„ 1 watercourse in the Chowringhee road 

,, 28 small bridges and watercourses in Oaloutta ... 


600 

250 

1,000 

126 

1,600 

1,500 

1,800 

125 

3,000 


Total ... 9,700 


It will be observed that while the Dul lands road obtains sanction for an 
expenditure of Rs. 1,000 for two bridges, the Chowringhee Road gets Rs. 125 
for its watercourse. This watercourse was merely a shallow drain on the side 
of the kutcha “ road to Collegot.” More importance was attached in those days 
to facility of communication with Dum-Dum and Baraset than to the internal 
or sanitary arrangements of the town or its environs. 

On May 13th, 1766, on account of the scarcity of workmen, chiefly 
bricklayers and carpenters, the Council ordered some regulations to be made 
for the registration of bricklayers, and on June 20th, 1766, they resolved to 
have a Surveyor of the roads. 

At this time (namely, 1760-80) the roads in and about Calcutta were 
very bad; that along the river did not yet exist. The ‘course’ was the 
only drive, but the dust, for which it was remarkable, tempered the enjoyment 
of an airing taken there. Many resorted to the river for its cooling breeze, 
though its surface and its banks must have presented many unsavoury sights. *** 
The ditch to the east of the fort, which coutained the bodies of those who 

f >erished in the Black Hole, was filled up in 1766, a great boon to health, for, 
ike the Marhatta Ditch, it had become a receptacle of all the filth and garbage 
of Calcutta. 

For change of air Europeans resorted, either down the river in a pilot 
brig, to the Birkul bungalows, or up to Chandemagore, Suksagar aud Kasim- 
bazar. The European inhabitants had begun as early as 1746 to settle at 
Chowringhee. But the houses in Chowringhee which now form a continuous 
line, were widely detached from each other and “ out of town.” “ Asiaticus ” 

(«) liOng*8 Seleetians from tho CTnpublUkod JBeoorda qf GFovmrmmomi^ proceedmgs of tho Ooort, 1762. 
C^) Ibid; proceedings of the Court, 1764. 

C<?> Ibid; proceedings of the Oourtt 1764» 

Ibid / proceedings of the Court, 1 766. 

lK>ng's Selectiofis from O'mpuhliakod Moeordm of Gooernmont^ No. 646s 
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wiioee writinffs about ancient Calcutta' in the local press s^ved as the nucleus 
round which znor^ modern research has accreted, thus speaks of the town of 
Calcutta: — 

** Calcutta is near three leagues in oiroamferenoe, and is so irregfularly built that it 
looks as if the houses had beau placed wherever ohanoe directed. The bazars or^marksts, 
’which, stand iu the middle of the town, are streets of miserable huts.*’^"> 

In order to avoid the pestilential air of Calcutta, the higher English officials 
Hvedikin garden-houses at difEeU'ent localities up and down the river, Clive 

at Dum-£>um, Sir 'William Jones at Carden Reach, Sir R. Chambers at 
Rhawanipur, General Dickenson at Dakshineswar, etc., etc, "Very old houses in 
Calcutta were built much on the plan of ovens, with the doors and windows 
very small ; they had, however, spacious, lofty, and substantial verandahs. 

A terrible famine visited Calcutta in the year 1770, the greatest of all that 
ever fell to the lot of its people, and it swept away abodt one-third of the 
population. The settlement suffered severely from this, and according to 
Mr. Hickoy, between the 15th July and 10th September no less than 76,000 
men perished in the streets of Calcutta. 

About 1777 the unhealthy condition of Calcutta became notorious. Few 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court escaped the fever. 

“Sir E. Impey, Chief Justice,*’ writes Mr. Justice Hyde in his Court diary, “was 
absent (from Court) by reason of illness. Sir Robert Chambers was also absent. Yesterday 
the fever beg'an with him. I (John Hyde) have had the fever, aod am not yet perfectly 
free from the oonsequenoes.”**'^ 

Calcutta at this time (1780) was little better than an undrained swamp, in 
the immediate vicinity of a malarious jungle, “the ditch surrounding it was, as 
it had been for thirty years previously, an open cloaca j and its river banks were 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and animals.” E’rom 1780 and onwards 
correspondents in the newspapers make frequent complaints about the indes- 
cribably filthy condition of the streets and roads. I’his is fully comfirmed 
by the account of Grandprd in 1790, who speaks of the canals and cesspools 
repking with putrifying animal matter, of the streets as awful, of the myriads 
of flies, and of the crowd and flocks of animals and birds acting as scavengers. 
Often the police authorities are reproached for suffering dead human bodies to 
lie on the roads in and near Calcutta for two or three daj s.^-^* In the time of 
Bastings and Francis, and for a long time after, dacoity and highway-robbery, 
close to the seat of Government, were exceedingly prevalent. The native 
inhabitants on the roads leading to tlie Roitakhana tree were, wo are told, in 
such general alarm of dacoits that from eight or nine o’clock at night they 
fired off matchlock guns till daybreak, at intervals, to the great annoyance of 
the neighbouring Europeans. Murders were common and one of the roads of 
the quarter — Fordyce’s Lane — is still known by its old name of ** Galdkdid 
gully No one, it is said, could pass by that road at night without having his 
thri.ai cut, A correspondent writing in 1780 about tho Portuguese burial- 
ground, “where annually were interred, upon a medium, no less than four 
hundred dead bodies,” says that these bodies were generally buried without 
coffins, and in graves dug so exceedingly shallow as not to admit of tbeir 
being covered with much more than a foot and-a-half of earth, and a heavy 
fall of rain caused them to appear above ground. Fever, ague, tumours, 
** barbers,” a disease common to tho lower classes of Europeans, a species of 
palsy, fevers accompanied with violent fits, bilious or putrid fluxes and several 
other diseases were prevalent in Calcutta in tho 18th century. Respect- 
ing ^ the mortality of Europeans in Calcutta, it is difficult to get accurate 
statistics. Hamilton has stated, as we have seen, that in 1707 there were 
about 1,200 Europeans in Calcutta, but in the following January 460 were 
buried. This figure is higher than that of any year up to 1800. In 1760, 
306 died ; the 18th century gives an average of 164 annually. - 
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Jlikinson*s poem on the sanitary condition of Calcutta throws a lurid ISg^ht 
on the municipal arran^dments of the town till so late a period as 1780 : — 

** Calcutff^ what was th^ condition then P 
** An anxious* foreed existence* and thy site 
** Krubowering^ jungle and noxious fen* 

Fatal to many a bold aspiring wight : 

** On every side tall trees shut out the sight ; 

** And like the upas, noisome vapours shed ; 

**Day blazed with heat intense, and murk;yP night 
Srought damps excessive, and a feverish bed ; 

**Tbe revellers at eve were in the morning dead! 

There is mention in Hickey'' s Gazette for 1781 of a proposal submitted to 
the Board by a Colonel Campbell for cleaning and draining the town on an 
estimate of two ^khs of rupees per annum. The Board declined the Colonel’s 
plan* and actually* imposed or intended to impose what was then described as a 
** stupendous tax ” of from 7 to 14 per cent, on* landed property for the 
same object. • 

No wonder that the Europeans gradually migrated from the Belgravia of 
that day— Tank Square — and took up their abode in Chowringhee out of town 
and that orders of the Police Commissioner should issue, as they did in the 
Calcutta Gazette oi Thursday, August 26th, 1784 for “ remission of taxes” of 
the rate-payers. • 

The complaints of the public for inefficient Police control of nuisances 
and thefts did not pass unheeded. On Thursday, June 9th, 1785, a notice 
was issued by ihe Commissioner of I’olice, who “ found it necessary to make 
sundry alterations in the mode of conducting the duties of scavengers of the 
town of Calcutta. ’ This notice requests the inhabitants of Calcutta to attend 
to the follow ing “ regulations,” which were made with the approbation of the 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council : — 

I. The town was divided into 31 divisions, there being as many 
thanadars. 

II. For tlic several thanas of the English town, four carts were 
stationed at each, bearing the number of their respective thanas. 
Two carts were allotted to each thana in the l^lack Town. 

III. AH applications were to be made to the Superintendent’s oflBcers in 

each thanna, and, in case of their inattention or negloct, to the 
Superintendent at his office. 

IV. The rogxilations extant with respect to laying dirt and rubbish in 

the streets were to be strictly enforce 

The following were the sections or thanas into which Calcutta was 
divided : — 

1. Armenian Cborcb. 

2. Old Fort. 

8. t blind i>aul Qbflt. 

4. Scuth of the Great Tank. 

6. Bhurrumti.llab. 

6. Old Couit 1 louse. 

7. DunitulJa (Pointooly). 

8. Amrahgully and Fancha n mxd TuUa 

( 1 ’auc } i a nan tala) . 

9. t luiia Bazar. 

10. Cl Choke. 

11. Ti ul Bazar. 

12. Gouli klab Toker. 

13. (?bnrook l>onga (Charakdanga) . 

14. Simla Bazar. 

16. TnnUii.eab Bazar. 

16. Molnr.gah and Putooldanga (Patal- 
daitgah). 

Calculi <t lii-'ietc. Vol. paRe 16R. 
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17. Oober Dinger (Gobardanga). 

1 8. By takbannah. 

19. Sham Pnfikemnfa (Shampooker). 

20. Seam Bazar (Sbambazar). 

21 . Pndda Pukereab (Puddopooker). 

22. Coomar Tully (Coomertooly). 

23. Joora Sanko (Jorasanko). 

24. Mulcbna Bazar (Machuabazar). 

25. Jaun Bazar. 

26. Dinga Bangab (DiuRabhangab). 

27. Sootanuty llaut CoUa (Snta- 

nuti-Hatkbola) . 

28. Duoy Battah (Dabihatta). 

29. Ilansee Pookriab 'llauspooker). 
SO. Oolimbah (Colingab). 

31. Jora Bagan (Jorabagan). 
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In 0 pite of these arrai^ements^ however, the street naiaances oontinued 
unabated. In the Calcutta OaaetU of Thursday, October 19th, 1786, It is 
again announced that *‘the nuisances in the streets are of late loudly and 
generally cpmplained of.* Dirt and rubbish of every kind are permitted ^ to 
He before •the doors of the inhabitants in a most slovenly and offensive 
manner.” 

These and similar Press notices of the prevailing unfaealthineas and 
insec^’irlty of different parts lof the town put the authorities on the alert, and 
they planned and effected various little improvements. Some old drains 
v^ere filled up and the wretched old bazar in the Port — the ancient GFovindapur 
bazar of mud and thatch — was demolished. In the Gazette of Thtirsday, 
August 30th, 1787, the following paragraph occurs in respect of these 

improvements : — 

• 

** The old bazar composed of an irregular and confused heap hf straw huts, not only 

oolleoted filth and threatened ■'oontagion, but proved in faot an asylum for eveiy tbief that 
escaped the hands of justioe in Oaloutta : robberies were, of course, daily oommitted without 
the^ pessibility of detection.” The Commandant hais also laid a plan before Government, 
whiw has been cmproved, for filling up the drains, particularly those more obnoxious ones 
leading from the Treasury Gate.” 

But these improvements fell far short of the requirements of the town. 
In spite of the fact that very nearly from the dawn of the eighteenth century 
down to the year 1793, the year of the permanent settlement, the zamindar of 
the town who collected the ground-rents, **was entrusted with the care of 
public order, convenience and health, the success achieved in evolving order, 
convenience and health, had failed to keep pace with the rapid expansion of 
the town in area, population and houses and consequently with its ever- 
expanding sanitary and municipal needs. The management of the town 
was therefore taken off his hands, and in 1794, under a statute of George 111, 
Justices of the Peace were appointed for the town and regular assessments 
authorized. The first assessment under the Act was made in 1795 by 
Mr. Macksy. 

The Justices set to their business in real earnestness and effected various 
reforms. One of their first acts was the metalling of Circular Road. For 
this they issued on Thursday, the 24th of October, 1799, the following notice 
in the Calcutta Gazette : — 

Notice is hereby given that BEis Majesty’s Justices of the Peace will reoeive proposals 
of contract, which must be deliTered sealed to their first clerk, Mr. John Miller, withui one 
week from this date, for levelling, dressing and making iu pucker, within the least possible 
time, the road forming the eastern boundary of the town, commonly called the Bytooknnah 
Boa^ and commencing from the Bussapugla Hoad at the comer of Chowringhee and 
terminating at Chitpur Bridge.” 

They also paid considerable attention to the conservancy of the town, 
for which they invited tenders in the Calcutta Gazette of 17th December, 
1801, for providing “ eighty-five pairs of strong serviceable bullocks, with the 
proportional number of drivers, for the use of the carts employed under the 
scavengers for cleaning the streets and drains within the town of Calcutta.*’*-^* 

Hitherto “ the Justices of the Peace” had continued to collect revenues 
and administer them for certain purposes specified in the Act of 1794, ** prin- 
cipally repairing, watching and clearing the streets.” But at this time the 
filthp conditon of the town had been realised, and the necessity of very radical 
measures to improve it clearly appreciated. Several Committees were appoint- 
ed to investigate the state of the place and devise remedial measures. The first 
Committee was nominated in 1803, by Lord Wellesley, whose famous Minute, 
in which the improvement of drains, roads, streets and buildings is strongly 
urged, and the need of public markets, slaughter-houses, and burial-grounds 
forcibly pointed out, stands out, as a beacon of light in the misty path of 
municipal reform. He remarks th at tho construction of the pubHc drains and 
watercourses of the town is extremely defective, and that they neither answer 

(«> Seton Carr's Selections from the Calcutta Oazette^ VoL J, page 159. 

Ihid, VoU I» pages 205 and 206. 
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the purpose of deaning the town, nor of discharging the annual inundations 
occasioned bv the rise of the river or by the excessive fdl of rain; that no 
general regiuations at present exist with respect to the situation of public 
markets, or the places appropriated to the slaughter of cattle, the exposure of 
meat or the burial of the dead ; that the irregularity of buildings should be 
forbidden and that streets and lanes, which have hitherto been formed without- 
attention to the health, convenience or safety of the inhabitants, should 
thenceforth be constructed with order and ayetem. Thirty members ^were 
selected to form a Town Improvement Committee to push his scheme into execu- 
tion.^*^ But the improvements advocated by them on the result of extensi^ 
enquiricMi, though sanctioned by Government and intended to be executed from 
its funds, were not all carried out.^ Government having in 1805 extended its 
patronage to the* lottery Commissioners, the funds raised by the latter were 
spent for improving the town, and the records of the Improvement Committee 
were in 1814, transferred to the Lottezy CommissioneVs. 

In 1793 the practice of raising money for public improvements by means of 
lotteries first came into fashion. The Commissioners for the Bengal Lottery 
for that year offered a large sum raised by them by means of lotteries, to the 
Committee of the Native Hospital, but the latter declined to receive the money 
which was therefore, given fur the relief of insolvent ^debtors. The first issue 
of tickets was 10,000j|at Ks. 32 each. The whole of* this* sum was, after a 
deduction of two per cent, for expenses, and ten per cent, to be defrayed for 
benevolent and charitable purposes, given away in prizes. In 1805, 6,000 
tickets were issued at Rs. 1,000 each. Ten per cent, of the entire sum thus 
raised was taken for the Town Hall and two per cent, for expenses. In 1806, 
the lottery was for 74 lakhs and so on. The proceeds of the lotteries were 
made over to Lord Wellesley’s Town Improvement Committee so long as that 
Committee existed. Between 1805 and 1817 many important works were 
executed from funds obtained by means of these lotteries, which were under 
the immediate patronage of the Governor-General himself. Large tanks were 
dug, the Town Hall was built, the Balliaghata cunal constructed, and several 
roads including Elliot Road were made. No less than 7^ lakhs appear to have 
been available for town improvements from lottery profits. In 1817 the 
Vice-President in Council appointed the famous * Lottery Committee * which 
took over the balance of the previous 17 lotteries amounting to 4^ lakhs 
of rupees. This Committee looked after the affairs of the town (except as to 
matters relating to conservancy which remained in charge of the Magistrates 
as before) for a period of 20 years, I'.e., down to the year 1836, when it ceased 
to draw. The effective measures adopted by it to make the settlement “ sweet 
and wholesome,” were greatly appreciated. It would appear that it was under 
the auspices of this Committee that street-watering was first introduced. The 
Calcutta Gazette of Februaiy 19tb, 1818, says: — 

We observe with much satisfeMtion the great improvement to the oouveuienoe and 
oomfoits of the residents in Ohowringhee, hy the road being watered from the comer 
of the Oharamtollah up to the Ohowringhee Theatre.*’ 

It would be tedious to describe in minute detail all the works of improve- 
ment that were done by the Committee ; we have space for mere mention of 
only the more important of them. It may be truly said that it was under the 
direction of the Lottery Committee that the work of reconstructing chaotic 
Calcutta into the decent shape of a modem town was not only inaugurated but 
pushed on with vigour. That handsome roadway which traverses Calcutta 
from north to south and includes Cornwallis Street, College Street, Wellington 
Street, Wellesley Street and Wood Street, was driven through the town, and 
the fine squeu^-^ Com walls Square, College Square, Wellington Square and 
Wellesley Square-~->with large tanks in thmr centre, were constructed at 
intervals along its course under the auspices of the Committee. Other streets, 
such as Free School Street, Kyd Street, Hastings Street, Creek Row, Mangoo 
Lane, and Bentinck Street, were also opened, straightened nind widened by 
them. The maidan was improved by the construction of roads and paths, by 
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the excavation of tanks, and the erection of balustrades ; the Strand road was 
znado ; Oolootollah* Street, Amherst Street, and Mirzapore Street were laid out, 
and the Mirzapore tank,, Soortiba^an tank and several tanks in Short*s Sazar 
were dug- by the same Committee. Several roads were metalled and ^ arranjg^e- 
znents for Watering various streets were also made by them, an engine being 
fixed for that purpose at Chandp^l gh^it.<“> 

On December 28th, 1820, the Committee invited through the Oazette, 
tenders to supply them with* “ shingles, gravel or stones to be employed in 
the construction of a quay and road, along the banks of the river Hooghly,** *** 
Dp to the year 1820 the streets themselves throughout the greater part of 
the town were simply kutcha lanes ; it was from tliis time that a systematic 
plan for metalling them year by year at a cost of Rs. 25,000 was adopted, 
and in 1820, among the many improvements in the town of ^Calcutta, the new 
walk on the west side of the coarse from which it was only separated by a 
balustrade, was particularly worthy of notice. 

The Act of 1794 authorised an assessment on the gross annual value of 
houses, buildings and grounds, and empowered the Justices to grant licenses 
for the sale of spirits, and the fund thus accruing was expended on conser- 
vancy and police. In 1809, a new assessment was made by Mr. Laprimandye, 
and it resulted in a considerable increase of Municipal revenue. In 1«19, the 
house -rate yielded a little over 2^ lakhs of rupees. In 1821 four assessors were 
employed to revise the assessments for the house- rate, and in 1836, the yield 
of the house-tax was about 3 lakhs of rupees, and of the abkari about 1^ lakhs. 
The expenditure on conservancy and police was at this period 5:|- lakhs, Oovom- 
ment contributing the difference/'^ 

The total aggregate length of roads constructed up to this time was 170 
miles, and the cost of their annual repairs was from Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000. 
The watering of roads cost abuut Hs. 25,000 including the cost of working the 
engine at Chandpalghat. The lighting (consisting of 307 oil lamps for the 
whole city) cost sicca Rs. 6,253. The net profits of the Lottery Committee 
between 1825 and 1836, when it was abolished, came up to the very respectable 
sum of Rs. i 0,19,349 exchisive of all expenses. And, but for this system of 
raising revenue for purposes of town improvements, it is doubtful if the 
improvements would nave been effected so early, as the public of Calcutta 
still demurred to the enhancement of taxation to meet municipal require- 
ments.^-'"^ 

After the Lottery Committee ceased to draw in 1836, public opinion in 
England having condemned this method of raising funds for municipal purposes, 
the Fever Hospital Committee was appointed by Lord Auckland. It waa 
presided over by Sir John Peter Grant.*^* The scope of the inquiries of this 
Committee was wide and their labours immense. Their first report included 
the x'csults of extensive inquiries into the drainage, cleansing, ventilation and 
communications of the City of Calcutta, and the means of supplying it 
with water; the establishment of an bostiprd or hospitals and of additional 
dispensaries for the treatment of diseases among the native poor; the causes of 
disease and obstacles to convenience and improvements; the state of the 
suburbs; the system of collecting and appropriating the taxes of the town, 
and the state of the police, as well in the town, as in the river, which forms its 
harbour. A second repoH dealt with the Salt-water Lake, and a third with 
the Medical College Hospital. The information collected and suggestions 
offered by this Committee nave had a most important influence on subsequent 
municipal action, but its researches and deliberations were followed by no 
immediate results of consequence. It must not, however, be forgotten *that 
Calcutta with its thatched, bungalows and straw hovels, was notorious from its 
early days for its huge fires which frequently destroyed properties worth 
thousands of rupees. In 1780 Subahbazar was frequented by sailors, and l^ey 
often helped in “rescuing the natives* property from the flames.’***' In 
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Apiril of tbttt year wo hare an account of 700 straw houses burnt down in 
Sowbazar^ Another fire in the same month in Kuli Sazar and in X^huzumtolah 
when 20 natives were burnt to death, and a ^eat number of cattle. Machooa 
Bazar about the same time was on fire, as also the neighbourhood of Harring- 
harrVm , ** The alarm the fire occasioned was the means of rousing several 
foreigners thorn their lurking places in that neighbourhood, who did not belong 
to the militia.” Ih March 1780 a fire occurred in Calcutta, in which 15,000 
straw-houses were consumed, 190 people were burned and suffocated ; 16 perished 
in one house. In the same month it is stated: “A few days ago a B^gali 
was detected in the horrid attempt to set fire to some straw houses, and SQnt 
prisoner to the Harrinffbarr,i/ , and on Thursday last he was whipped at the 
tail of a cart, through the streets of Calcutta— too mild a punishment for so 
horrid a villain.” The plan of incendiarism adopted was to fill a cocoanut 
shell with fire covered over with a brick, and tied over with a string, two holes 
being left in the brick that the wind may blow the fire out. A fellow was 
cau^t in the act iij Dhurumtollah in 1780, but ho slipped away, his body 
being oiled. It was recommended that those owning straw-houses should have 
a long bamboo writh three hooks at tho end to catch the villains. The 
earliest enactment prescribing the adoption of preventive measures against 
fires was Act XII of 1837, passed by the Governor-General of India in 
Council. Tho object of this Act was mei'ely to secure the, provision of an outer 
roof of incombustible materials on houses and out-houses, and thatched houses 
ceased to be a feature of the town or as a cause of fire from the effect of this 
law.^** At this time, there were five Magistrates with salaries of Ks. 3,000, 
Rs. 1,463 Rs 1,254, Rs. 1,045 and Rs. 1,000 per month, and a Police Super- 
intendent at Rs. 500 per month to look after the municix>al affairs of tho town. 

In the year 1800 tho Justices of the Peace for Calcutta were appointed 
to bo Magistrates of the 24-l*arganas and the f)arts of adjacent districts within 
a radius of twenty miles. In 1808 a Superintendent of Police was appointed 
for the town, and he was also ajipointed to be one of the Justices of the Peace 
and a Magistrate of the 24-Parganas.<‘'^ And it was not long before municipal 
taxation came to be introduced in the suburbs. On the 8th December 1810, 
the Collector of the 24 Parganas issued tho following advertisement in the 
Calcutta Gazette : — 

“The Governor- General in Council having resolved that the tax, which for a considerable 
period has been lovio<l on houses situated within the town of Calcutta, shall also extend to 
the suburbs as defined in clause 2, section 28, Regulation X of 1810, and shall bo levied 
therein under tho superintondenoe of tho Collector of the 24-Pai*gauas, the following notice is 
hereby given . — 

Isf.— Dwelling houses of every description, with tho exception of shops, shall be 
assessed at tho rate of 5 per cent, on the annual rent which they may 
yield to the proprietor, and when such houses may be occupied by tho 
proprietors themselves, or ou which no rent may be received for thorn from 
the occupant, the tax shall bo adjusted from a consideration of the rent 
actually paid for other bouses of the same size and description in the 
neighbourhood. 

Snd . — Shops, or houses occupied as shops, shall be assessed at the rate of 10 per cent, 
on the annual rent, &o., as above. 

No tax whatever shall be levied on account of empty bouses ; tho proprietors 
to entitle themselves to this exemption shall report the case os often as 
it may occur to the Collector, who, after ascertaining whether the house 
is actually vacant or not, will decide whether tho proprietor is justly entitled 
to the exemption or not; houses so exempted shall be, of course, liable to 
be reassessed whenever they may again be occupied, 
religious edifices are exempt from the payment of tax. 

'Native assessors will be appointed, and notice given to eaob person of the 
amount at which his house is assessed. * * * * 

6th. — ^Rate-payors may apx>eal to superior courts for exemption from exorbitant taxes. 

7th . — The tax shall bo coUeoted quarterly by the native receiver who shall tender 

a printed receipt. • • • • • 

a 
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*Sih — OomnlAixitc and snits affainsfe tlio Clollaotor f c* ants dona l>y lunt ^^dar 
8fh. ba prooUded upon in the. same “«»«» 

^i^^laLed of had done by him in hu oapaa|ty of OoUaotor of the 

land revenue**’ xu t x- 

The nmltiple administration of the aff^e of the to^ 1^ the J^oaa, 
Committeei?^an5 the Magistrates produced fnction amongst the office and 
dissatisfaction amongst the rate-pajers ; and the idea 

representatives of the latter in the admmistration of the city gradually ^med 
ground. So early as December 18.73, the first ^heme for a rep^ntativo 
Municipal Government in Calcutta was submitted to Governi^nt by Mr. D. 
ItfFarlan, Chief Magistrate of the town. In accordance with this mheme, 
the Government sanctioned the appointment of a committee for one division of 
the town as an experimental measure. But although the^ scheme proTed 
an utter failure, the experiment was not discontinue<h 

In 1840 the Governnjent of India passed Act 3v.XIV of 1840 by wluch 
‘the town was divided into 4 divisions’ and ‘the GK>vernor of Fort William 
was empowered on the application of two-thirds of the rate-payers of Calcutta 
to authorise them to undertake for themselves the assessment, collection and 


management of the rates up to a limit not exceeding five per cent., on the 
assessable value of property in Calcutta.’ No application was made and the 
scheme fell tlirough. Still, however, the Government and the jLegislature 
persevered witli their scheme of partially representative administration of 
municipal afiairs; and the next Act — ^Act XVI of 1847 — constituted a J8oard of 
seven Commissioners for the improvement of the 'Vown of Calcutta. Three 
of sucli Commissioners were to be appointed by the Governor of Bengal, and 
four to be elected by the rate-payers, or in default of election, to be also 
appointed by the Governor of Bengal. .Conservancy functions were by this Act 
withdrawn from the Justices from 1st January 1848 and vested in the Board. 
A subsidiary, but somewhat important, Act was passed a few months later 
which authorise the Commissioners appointed under Act XVI to purchase and 
hold real and personal property for the improvement of Calcutta. It also 
enabled them to sue and be sued by the name of Commissioners, to have a 
common seal, etc. Act XVI of 1847 is the earliest enactment which dealt 
with the formation of streets in Calcutta. Section 15 of that Act directed 


that the Municipal funds should be applied, inter aliuy to the opening of streets 
and squares in crowded parts of the town, and the removal of obstructions to 
the free circulation of air, but no detailed procedure was laid down for 
effecting such improvements. For the first time under this Act was a tax on 
horses and veliicles authorised. *** 


An Act was passed in 1848, viz.. Act II of 18-i8; it recognized that it was 
necessary to briug pure water into Calcutta; that the management and control 
of the streets should for the future be vested in the Commissioners ; that lanes 
and gullies should be made straight ; that there was pressing need for a proper 
system of sewerage and drainage ; that means should be adopted to prevent 
effluvia of the drains from exhaling ; that a survey of the town should be 
made for the express purpose of ascertaining its numerous defects. It is 
to this Act that we owe Simms’s survey map and report of the town in 1850. 

A short Act, XXXIX of 1860, followed; it had only two sections, the 
object of which was to continue in office the Commissioners appointed under 
Act XVI of 1847 pending the amendment of the constitution of the Com- 
mission. It admits that it had been discovered that previous Acts were 
ineffectual and inconvenient for the purposes for which they were intended. 
According to Colonel Thuillier, Calcutta was better cared for when Captain 
Abercrombie of the Fngineers had sole charge of the Municipal arrange- 
ments and the Lottery Committee effected new improvements, than oy 
the Board of seven members, four Furopeans and three natives, who, in hm 
opinion, talked a great deal and wrote more, but did little good. In spite. 
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howe^CHTf of such minions, the partially repreaentativ'e character of the *Board 
yaa maintained. For the next Act X of 1852, which wae mainly a repeal- 
ing Act, Calcutta wiaa divided into ihs present IS ortbern and Southern Divisions. 
The police arrangements and divisions of the town*into 31 sections as made 
in lTo 6 had remained intact till 1845, when the Supreme Qovemnshent ordered 
a thorough reoi^anisation of the police force and its redistribution in the town 
on the lines of the Fnglish Police Force, with such modifications as the state 
of the oountiy required. The task was entrusted to Mr. Patten, then ^hief 
Magistrate,^ who abolished^ the 31 thanas (and also the 21 outposts under 
^em}, divided tbe^ town^ into three divisions — tho first or northern divisiqp, 
the second or the middle division, and the third or the southern division— and 
established a police-station with six sections in each division. There were thus 
18 sections in the three divisions. What Act X of 1852 did was to aboUsh the 
second or middle section and distribute its jurisdiction between the northern and 
southern sections. The 18 police-stations were, however, retained, and these 
formed tho 18 wiqids of the old town, and still form the first 18 out of the 
25 wards of the present town, exclusive of what we call the Fringe Area wards. 
Under this Act, the number of Commissioners was reduced to four — two only of 
whom were to be appointed by Q-ovemment and two elected for the Northern 
and Southern Divisions of tho town. They were to receive salaries of not more 
than Rs 250 a month. The Commissioners in 1 862,'were S- Wauchope, Major 
(afterwards Colonel) Thuillier, Tarini Charon Banerji and Dinabandhu Do. 
Their Secretary was Mr. Clarke, to whom the Calcutta drainage scheme owes 
its birth. By Act XII of 1852, the Commissioners were empowered to fill up 
unwholesome tanks, register bazars, etc., and in the same year the house-rate 
was raised from 5 to 6 ^ per cent. The year 1854 saw the birth of a short 
Act, XXVIII of 1854, which merits no special notice. But in 1856 a very 
elaborate Act, XIV of 1856, was passed. It ran to 142 sections and was an 
advance in all respects on its predecessors. It was quickly followed by 
Acts XXV and XXVIII of the same year, by which tho Commissioners were 
declared to be a Corporation, with the Alunicipal funds under their control, 
and with power to impose rates on carriages and for lighting tho town.*-^* 
Act XXV consolidated the provisions regarding assessment and collection of 
rates and Act XXVIII also made provisions for the appointment and remun- 
eration of Municipal Commissioners and the levying of rates and taxes. 
Section 25 of tho Act provided that the Commissioners should construct with 
as little delay as possible, a complete system of sewerage and drainage within 
the town and should set apart, for that purpose, a sum of 1 ^ lakhs of rupees. 
Under this Act, there were three Commissioners to be appointed by the 
Lioutenat-Govemor and to be removable at his pleasure. Their annual pay 
was fixed at Rs. 10,000 for a whole- time officer and at Rs. 4,000, if also 
otherwise employed. Then came tho Mutiny and the transfer of India from 
the Company to the Crown. 

All the above Acts emanated from the Supreme Legislative Council. 
From this date forward all tho Municipal Acts that were passed emanate from 
the Council of the Provincial Government. 

The house-tax in 1856 yielded 3^ lakhs, and the municipal expenditure 
amounted 4io about 4 lakhs. In this year the house-rate was raised to 7^ per 
cent., a tax was laid on carts, and a lighting rate of 2 per cent, was 
sanctioned. PCalliday Street was constructed this 3 ' ear at a cost of Rs. 28,412, 
a sum of Rs. 18,263 was spent on street lighting and not Jess than Rs. 3,24,861 
were spent on roads and drains. 'I'his was indeed a great improvement on 
previous years. Section 54 of tho Act XIV of 1856 provided that before 
beginning to build or rebuild a house, notice should be given to the Commis- 
sioners, and a plan submitted showing the levels. Section 56 empowered them 
“to alter or demolish a building within 14 days, if no notice had been sent.” 
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This Act further empowered the Commiselooers ^*to enforce^ the erecfion 
of huts in legtilar lines, with proper passages for ventilation and scavenging, 
and at such level as wou^ admit of sufficient drainage.** ^JE^roin^l8o12 ^ 1866, 
streets, whether made by the Commissioners or by i>rivate individuals, were 
required to 4)e at least 50 feet wide, or if not intended for caniage traffic, then 
at least 20 feet wide (the drains at the side of the street being ex eluded from 
these measurements), but this provision was repealed in the latter y^ea.r. The 
first lootpath made in Calcutra was the one on the east of Chowringhee Hoad. 
It was constructed of brick-on-edge by filling up an opeii drain in 1858. 

• The great scheme of underground drainage,- by which the town was freed 
of surplus water and of all the filth floatable, miscible or soluble in water, 
constituted the chief of the sanitary improvements that were inaugurated 
at this period. The original scheme Avas devised by Mr. jDlark, Secretary 
to the Commissioners. It received the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
1857, was experimented upon, on a small scale in 1858, and work actually 
commenced in 1859. Its object was the conveyance, by a scries of five 
p^allel conduits, of all the drainage and sewage of the town eastwards. 
These emptied into an intercepting sewer, which readied a large well at 
Tengra, in the eastern suburbs. There the sewage was raised by steam pumps 
into a high level sewer, which carried the material into the Salt Water Lakes, 
there to undergo oxidatidn and contribute to the raising of these swamps and 
the formation of a fertile alluvium. The w'orks in connection with this scheme 
took sixteen years to complete, and before tlio original scheme w'as successfully 
executed, additional work in connection with it was started and has since 
continued, so that if may be said to lie still incomplete as far as its full 
extension into the added (suburban) area is concerned. Tho execution of the 
original scheme proved a very expensive undertaking, cost tho municipality, 
including the storm-water-cut completed in 1883-84, 95 lakhs of rupees, and 
the annual cost of maintoiianco amounted to Ks. 26,000. It made tho town 
drier and cleaner, an immense gain alike to comfort and health. Some 
15 millions of gallons of sewage were daily removed from the town by 
this agency. With the extended system, the quantity removed at present is 
of course very much greater, as wo shall presently see. 

The first Municipal Act passed by the Provincial Government was Act VI 
of 1863, by which the three Acts of 1856 were repealed and the management 
of the municipal afEairs of the town was vested in a Corporation composed of 
all the Justices of the Peace for tho town of Calcutta, together with all the 
Justices for Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa resident in Calcutta. They appointed 
their own Vice-Chairman, subject to the ajjproval of Grovernment. A Health 
Officer was appointed for Calcutta for tho first time by the Justices, 
who also appointed their Secretary, Kngineer, Surveyor, Tax-Collector and 
Assessor, while their Chairman was empowered to appoint minor officials. Tho 
Act made it incumbent on the Justices to cairy out a complete system of 
water-supply, and a complete system of sewerage and drainage within tho 
town. It empowered them to levy a water-rate, a maximum house-rate of 10 
per cent, and license fees on trades and professions besides tho existing rates 
and taxes. It regulated offensive trades, required the registration of burning 
and burial-greunds, and empowered the Justices to make bye-laws for carrying 
out the purposes of the Act. 

The Act of 1863 was amended by an Act of 1866, but the alterations 
deserve little notice. Act IX of, J 867 provided that the Justices were debarred 
from borrowing a greater sum than 55 lakhs of rupees, exclusive of loans from 
the Secretary of State on account of the water-supply, and by the same Act tho 
water-rate was limited to 4 ^r cent, upon the annual value of premises. Act 
XI of the same year provided for the levy of a police-rate at 3 per cent. Act 
I of 1870 raised the limit of the water-rate to 5 per cent. Act VIII of 
same year iraye the Justices power to borrow six lakhs for the erection of 
markets. By Act VI of 1871 some modification was effected in the constitution 
— „ , 
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° only Justfoe. of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar and Oiisa, 

Justly for the town, were to be members of the Corporation! 

the erection Se 

markets. Act I of 1872 incr^sed the general borrowing powers of the Muni- 

?l **'? S*,*Ti ^ 8 ^** authorised an additiS^i 

^xket loan ^ 7 l^hs. But all the foregoing Acts were repealed and a now 

Act was pas^ m the year 1876, by which the number of »Iunicipal Commis- 
smnero was fixed at 72, the Chairman an 1 Vice-Chairman exceptet^two-fhirds 
of whom were to bo elected by the rato-payers and the remainder nominated 
by the Local Government By this Act provisions were made for the payment 
ot interest on the municipal debt, for the formation of a rosci-ve fund for the 
maintenance ox a police force, and for the pushing on of the undergronnd 
drainage system .throughout the town area, for suitable arrangements for the 
proper removal or sewage from the town, and for the water-supply of the 
town. ^ ^ 


The drainage scheme was, under those provisions of the law, pushed on with 
vigour; brick sowers were erected to run along under all the main streets, and 
pipe-sowers along lanes and alleys, so that by the j ear 1875, 87^ miles of brick 
and 37 miles of pipe-sew'ers were completed. 

The scheme for supplying the >vholo of the town and its suburbs with 
pure water for domestic purposes, was sanctioned by, the Local Govern- 
ment in 18G0 and was begun to be put into execution during the same 

year. 'I’o got a supply of the river water free from salt and all possible 

iloating sewage of the metropolis, a pumping station w-as raised at Pulta, two 
miles north of Barrockporo, where water is raised to a large vat and jiurified 
by exposure, subsidence, and Ia.stly by filtration. The pure water is then 
conveyed to the town througli large and closed iron mains by gravitation, the 
water is then stored in a largo clo.sod reservoir, and by the agency of strong 
force pumps, it is distributed tlirougbout the area by pipes. It was originally 
intended to give Calcutta a su]iply of six million gaUous pt'r diem or 15 gallons 
per head. In 1870, there were altogether 137 miles of pipe, of which 111^ 
wei'e connected with Pulta and 25^ with the pumping engine at Ohaudpa 

gbilt. They distributed water along 418 streets oiily, all of which taken 

together contained 511 h 3 ’'drant 3 . In recent years, however, the works have 
been greatly extended. Thtiy now give the increased municipal area and its 
adjacent towns of Barrackporii, I.)um Dum, Cossipur-Chitpore, and Maniktala, 
a {laily supply of over 20,3.^0,573 gallons, being nine gallons per head in excess 
of the original supply. Tiie initial cost of the works was 7 lakhs of rupees up 
to 1804, when they were in vvorki ng order. The total cost on this head was 
65 lakhs, and over a lakh and-a-hulf were annually expended on maintenance 
and distribution up to 1870. 

It was not until the 3 'ear 1888 when, under the BTunicipal Consolidation 
Act II of 1888, the size of the town was augmented from 11,954 acres to 20,547 
acres, by the addition to it of a considerable part of the suburbs, under the 
designation, as we have seen, of “added area” and fringe area,” that the 
statute law was substantially improved fox* the control of bxiildings and the 
prevention of encroachment upon the public streets ; and it was not until that 
year that the Commissioners wore given power to make bye-laws to supplement 
the statute law. By the Act, the extended municipal area was divided into 
25 wards, 18 of which were the old city wards; the number of Commissioners 
was raised to 75, of whom 50 wore to be elected, 15 appointed by Govei'nment, 

4 to be elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 4 by tbe Calcutta Trades 
Association and 2 by the Port Commissioners. This Act remained in force 
from Ist April 1889 to Slst March 1900. It was under this Act that personal 
voting was first enforced on 15th March 1899. Both the Act of 1888 and the 
Ipye-laws were, however, drawn in such a manner that many of the improvo- 
m^ts which they were intended to introduce, proved impossible of achievement, 
and a Building Commission sat in Calcutta to devise means for giving the 
Oommissioners the necessary power. Their report was submitted in 1897 and 
their recommendations are incorporated in the new Calcutta Municipal Act of 
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1899. This Act has reduced ike number of Commissioners from 76 to SO and 
has vested in a Qbnerai Committee of 12 members, much of the powers in 
controlling finanAiftl and executive acts which were vested in the Ooipoitttlon 
under the old Act. Half the number of Commissioners are elected by 
the rate-payer«, four by the Chamber of Commerce, four by the Trades 
Association, and two by the Pork Commissioners, while J5 are nominated by 
the Government. While Act XIV of 1856 ran only to 142 sections. Act Vf of 
1863 \o 240 sections. Act IV of 1876 to 376 sections and Act 11 of 1888 to 
461 sections, the present Act covers 652 sections, while of its 21 schedules, some 
axe as big as the old Acts. The Building Regulations occupy no small space, 
nor are they the least difficult portion of the improved law. 

Although much has been done under the powers conferred ty law to 
reduce the state of overcrowding in the town, by including the ota surface 
drains in the road area and by opening out new streets and l>y the cleaxance of 
bustees, and although a beginning has been made, thanks to the exertions of 
the present head of the Corporation, in providing model dwellings for the 

S oor on approved sanitary principles, the action of the Corporation has been 
mited by the funds available, and many portions of the town are still 
greatly overcrowded. It must, however, be remembered what a vast amount of 
work the Corporation has to do to prevent existing 'conveniences’ fronl 
becoming less useful. and 'efficient, irrespective of its new works. There are 
now 330 miles of roads, of which 103 miles are stone-metalled and 165 miles 
brick-metalled, in the place of 82 miles and 50 miles respectively in 1876; there 
are 6,811 gas- lamps and 2,295 oil-lamps instead of 986 and 701 in 1863 and 
2,720 and 717 in 1876 respectively. There are 10,669 carts and 8,706 
carriages, of which 5,242 are private, in place of less than half the number in 
1876, and there are, at the present time, 84,419 kutcha and 41,064 pucka houses 
for the Corporation to loc^ after in the place of 22,860 kutcha and 16,816 
pucka houses of 1876, and of these 26,304 are connected with the filtered 
water-supply of the town and 31,295 with the public sewers. A glance at the 
figures in the two statements appended to this chapter will, it is hoped, give an 
idea of the nature and volume of ^ the current duties of the Corporation in 
connection with its finances and with the various other works which it to 
perform in order to prevent any portion of its existing machinerv from fallinir 
into disuetude. ^ 

It is of course out of the question in a brief history like this to describe 
in detail all the various improvements that have taken place in the town in 
recent years so as to reach this result. The more important of the town 
improvements, besides those incidentally mentioned in connection with the 
Acts, may, however, be briefly noted here. 

Between 1867 and 1876, Beadon Street and Grey Street, in the north of 
the town, were opened, Beadon Square was constructed and ornamented, 
Moorgheehatta Street was improved and widened and named after Lord Can- 
ning and continued to Jackson Ghat Street; Clive Street was extended by the 
opening out of Clive Road to meet Canning Street; jPree School Street was 
continued to meet Dharamtala Street, Goaltooly Lano, Mott’s Lane, Haree- 
para Lane, Ramhurry Mistiie’s Lane, and Janbazar 2nd Lane were widened: 
nearly the whole of the main thoroughfares of the town had footpaths made 
at their sides, and Chowringhee Road, Camac Street, Theatre Road, and South 
Circular Road had trees planted at their sides. Another most important work 
of this period was the construction in 1873 and 1874, at a cost of 18 of 

rupees, by the Port Commissioners, of the Hooghly Floating Bridge by whi(^ 
Howrah was connected with Calcutto. The Municipal Railway was constructed 
between 1865 and 1867 at a cost of nearly 6|^ lakhs. The New Market was 
built and established at a cost of over 6§ lakhs between 1871 and 1874, and 
the Dharamtala Market, belonging to Babu Heralal Seal, which remaine4 
a great obstacle to the success of the former, was purchased for 7- lakhs. Public 
latrines and nightsoil depdts were made since 1866, costing no less a sum 
than 3^ lakhs originally. Slaughter-houses were built at a cost of over 2^ 
lakhs between 1866 and 1869. Besides these, the Municipal worktop at 
Sntally, with its machinery and building, and the land and machinery, 

M The suooeoding pturttgraplitf are based upon the Annual Administration Msports of the OorporatUm 
and the Moports of the Sanitation Committee and JBuildmff Commission* 
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tt Kotoiig_o<wt the Uimicipality a «im of nearly 4 lakhe. Thus, inclukre 
of we dimg fft g e ^rorki^ ^ a sum of no leas than two crores of rapees wore 
expended bv the Comoiissioners for the improvement of the town between 
1808 and. 18700 * 

Ti^e most noticeable improvements effected in the town between 1876 and 
1881 was the widening of the Strand Bank for the location of jute and seed 
ware-hous^, particularly in the northern sections, Kumarttili, Jorabagan and 
Burralmzar, of the tow^ The open drains in Barrabazar were filled uiJC A 
tew Municipal materi^s depdt was constructed at Shampukur by whicu half 
of the Nikimpara Bustee was cleared away ; a now road was made between 
ISajah Rajbulluv Street and Bam Kanta Bose’s Lane i Schalch Street waa 
constructed in the north of the town as well as another road, since named 
Baxwaritala X^an^, between Baniatola Street and Sobhabazar Street. The 
Tramway Company, which first started work in 1880 between Sealdah and 
Hare Street along Bowbazar and Lallbazar Street, Dalhousio Square and Hare 
Street, built large, spacious and clean stables where populous bustles existed, 
and several jute wareliouses were erected close to the Strand Road at the site of 
bastis. In the Northern Division, six new roads since named Rajpara Lane, 
Dalimtala Lane, Pearabagan Lane, Mullick’s Lane, Coondoo’s Lane, etc., were 
constructed, while a big bustee was cleared in Beadon Street for the Free 
Church Orphanage and Zenana House. Two new •road;3 were constructed 
in the Sukeas’ Street Section and several private pucca buildings were 
constructed at the sites of huts. Tlie Mayo Hospital was constructed in 
the Jorabagan Section where largo private residences and ware-houses or jute- 
presses also displaced clusters of thatched huts. A bustee was demolished in 
the Jorasanko Section of the town, and scweral streets, since named Chorobagan 
Street, Rajendra Mullick’s Lane, Sarcar’s Lane, Singhee’s Lane, etc., opened 
between Baranasoe Ghose’s Street and Muktaram Babu’s Street, and between 
Machuabazar Street and elsewhere, such as Vidyasagara Street, Badoorbagan 
2nd Lane, ICalitala Lane, Bysack Digbi Lane, Baniapara Lane, etc. In 
Burrabazar several huts gave place to a few warehouses, and in Colootola, 
a large bustee was cleared for the Fden Hospital. In the Muchipara section, 
a bustee was cleared for IMiss Fenclal’s Home and St. Paul’s Mission chapel 
in Scott’s lane, and a road was made through I^utwabagan. In Colin s»a, 
Duncan’s bustee in Wood Street was cleared for the Surveyor-General’s oflSce. 
Some new roads were also opened in the Taltolla Section. 

Tollah mehtars, in the pay of the house-owners and occupiers, over whom 
the Municipality had no control, were done away with in 1876 and Halal- 
coreSf over whom tho authorities could have entire control, were imported by 
Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, Chairman, at the advice of Dr. Payne, tho Health Officer, 
in 1877. Largo conservancy works were taken in hand; the drainage and 
iiltered water-supply were extended year by year from that date, and more 
and more tanks began to be filled up, while a larger and larger number of 
bustees came to bo improved by tho construction of roads and drains through 
them as years rolled on. All these works were greatly owing to the strong 
advocacy of tho measures by Dr. Payne, the Health Officer, whose earnestness 
and. condemnation of the existing nuisances often brought him into conflict 
with his employers. The lighting of the town also grew apace. As tanks be- 
gan to be filled up, bathing platforms began to be constructed to supply the 
water covered over. The construction of new roads was also not for- 
gotten. The Commissioners in their review of tho work done by them 
during the twelve years 1876 — 1888 claimed to have completed the whole of 
the original drainage scheme, and to have doubled tho supply of water, filtered 
and unfiltered, by importing new machinery and engines and providing for two 
large settling tanks and 24 filters at Pulta, and laying a second iron-main 
from Pultah to Tulla, by setting up additional engines at Tulla for requisite 
pressure to distribute the water direct into the pipes in the day and into the 
xoservoirs at night for which the Tulla reservoir was enlarged to a capacity 
of three million gallons, by providing additional englne-power.to the Welling- 
ton Street engines and by the construction of new engines in a complete 
Pumping Station with requisite reservoir in Halliday Street, and finally by 
la^ying additional pipes throughout the town ; to have increased the lepgth and 
area of roads by ten per cent., and 33 par cent, respectively, and to have lighted 
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azkd wwtored them better than before ; to have filled up 240 foul tanks and n^e 
five new squares and begun one more square, to have erected many batbinjg |nat- 
forms and cleared various bustees and filled up open drains (called elongated 
cesspools), so that, on the whole, the value of land had doubled. They spent in 
1888 over •24 lakhs annually on drainage works alone. In the place of 
T, 214 houses drain connected in 1876, they had no less than 23,849 houses thus 
connected in 1888; in the place of -47 miles of pipe sewers of the fowncnr y**v» 
they^ad more than thrice as zfiany miles, or 144 miles odLthem in the latter, smld 
these were periodically inspected, cleaned and flushed <m an improved ayettexif. 
Ip the place of 6,541,154 gallons of filtered and 72if675 gallons of unnltered 
water in 1876, they had, in 1888, 10,326,001 gallons of filtered and 2,501,83^ 
gallons of nnfiltered water-supply per diem and had proposed to extenju 
the filtered supply to 20 million gallons per diem, 16 for the tpwn and four 
suburbs, at a total outlay of one million and 23 lakhs of fupees nearly. By 
increasing the length and width of roads and by leaving open spaces in the 
form of squares, lungs had been provided to the over-crpwded areas and thus 
the mistake had l^en avoided of allowing the sites of all filled up tanks to be 
converted into overcrowded and insanitary bustees. One of the squares-^the 
Marcus Square which was under construction in 1888, was situated at the i^te 
of one of the oldest tanks of the town called Bysack's Dighi which had bron 
a source of great ui^healfhiness to the locality. It was named after Mr. Marcus 
who made a bequest of Rs. 70,000 to the Corporation. In the place of 3,418 
street lamps in 1876, there wore 4,761 laiu}>s in 1888. They also claimed to 
have initiated the cleaning and improvement of bastis, of which there were in 
1883 206 with an area of* 2,222 bighas, for which they had a special 
establishment of about 300 coolies (d hangars), 2 sarkars, 2 Inspectors and 
12 peons, during that year. And they had constructed 86 bathing plat- 
forms, of which there were none in 1872. The town had in fact been, as 
was said at the time, revolutionised within living memory and its improve- 
ments had been far more rapid and decisive during tlie twelve years than 
ever before. An indication of the activity of the Commissioners during these 
years may be obtained from a summary of their annual works. In 1880 they 
completed three new roads and constructed a fourth road ; arranged to 
transfer the pumping engine from Chandpal Ghat to Mullick’s Ghat; supplied 
Barrackpur for the first time with filtered water; laid 7*35 miles of drainage, 
thereby connecting 14,821 houses against 12,729 of the previous year; completed 
arrangements with the Tramway Company for the opening of their line and 
increased the vaccination staff ent<ui;ainod for the first time the year before. 
In 1881 the Commissioners widened the Chitpur Road ; opened the Storm- 
water outfall sewer ; constructed a new road west of the Medical College ; filled 
up 26 tanks and opened 1^ miles of new streets bj filling up and metalling 
several drains and completed the basti rules and regulations for huts. The 
revenue increased to Rs. 42,00,888 from Rs. 28,27,122 of the preceding year, 
although their, income .from: Macknoy carriages decreased owing to a dim- 
inutioa of 477 carriages as the result of the opening of the Tramways. This 
was compensated by an increase in the number of carts from 15,042 to 
18,G95k They had still 600 tanks to fill up, of which 177 only were basti 
tariks^ the i‘est being within private enclosures. They examined atid- listed 
486 bastis for improvement, of which they took nine iu hand inclusiye of 
Soorteebagan, Patwarbagan and Jorabagan, while 14*15 miles of drainage 
pipes were laid, on during the year. In 1 882 the widening of Chitpur Hoad 
was., continued^ and new roads were constructed between Bartolla and 
Maobuabazar, Nimtola Street and Oarmahatta Street. Sikdarpara Street was 
widened and converted into a carriage drive from a narrow footpath. Several 
paved hackney-carriage stands with drains at their side were made, and 
aixangements wore made far supplying the subiurbs with filtered water, 
whiles 20' 67 miles of saware were opened — thus bringing up- the toted mileage 
of. sewers to> 36^77 milea of brick, and 113*14 of pipe sewers, total 149*91 
miles^ Ibaving oxfiy Idmilesjof pipe^sawers'to be constructed in the towns area ai 
per original dminagn scheana. Sixty-four bighas of basti land in Soortibagat 
wears cleared and the- Gleaming ofi Patwarbagan and Jornbagan^Waa contivuxed 
wdiile set^eanea were- ponaporod for the improvement of Nathexbagani Jkne» 
poelnaxv Qiaa lapam >. Bnma n faw g a n ^ iSalabagan< and CoLtin baat»» Tniirty^tliaMM 
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tanks were filled up during the year— 20 by the Corporation and 13 bv owners. 

76 bathing platforms were budgetted for, of which only one^ras constructed at 
Komedanbagun during the year. In the follown^ year four bathing platforms 
were constructed at a cost of Rs. 55,871 ; 44 tanks and 477 holes and pits were 
filled up, ^ the work of clearing the bastis taken in hand in the preceding year 
was continued, and 46,672 feet of sewers were constructed. The water-supply 
bad risen to 7,976,960 gallons of filtered and 2,03^,808 gallons of unfiltered 
water from 7,260,320 ^llons and 1 ,000,000 gallons respectively in 1878, which 
was the first year in which unfiltered water was supplied for flushing drains 
and watering streets. And the quantity of refuse taken to the Salt Water Lakes 
bad grown from 7,163 waggon loads in 1877 and 7,284 waggon loads in 187%, 
to 14,r89 waggon loads. Action was also tukeu on the report of the Sanitary 
Commission that sat under section 28 of the Act of 1870, and resolutions 
were come to extension and widening of roads, for more commodious 
hackney carriages, for an additional establishment, for Vaccination, and for 
the appointment of a Food and llrink Inspector. 

in 1885-80, Df. Simpson was appointed a whole-time ITealth Officer, 
his predeteessors, Drs. Payne and McLeod, having been only Consnlting Health 
Officers of the Corporation with more responsibh-* and onerous duties under 
the Government. This year saw the codification and remodelling of Rules 
and Regulations for house drainage- The ]Municq>al latrines wore thrown 
open to the public free of charge, the drainage works of Hastings and 
Ragbazar not cjontemplatod in Mr. Claik’s scheme were taken in hand, roads 
were made in the KLarbulla tank locality, and Hindu slaughter-houses were 
prescribed. All 13 hastis taken in hand in were completed, and the 

improvement of Soorhatta and Koranibagan hash's was commenced, and several 
other projects of i«s^*-clean mg were approved. The water- works of Pulta were 
extended and a new main to Chit pur was completed ; 10 tanks were filled up 
and I2 emptied. 'J he Jorapofjker and Goalpam tanks wore acquired for public 
recreation; 47 bathing platforms -woro made, nine more were begun and the 
sites for 28 more were 8elcctt‘d. It was ascertained tliat 02,003 persons bad 
resorted to these platforms during the your. 'I'he town was illuminated for the 
Queen’s Jubilee at a cost of Rs. *5,000. 

In 1880 10 bastis were completed. 4 were under construction, and 5 
taken in hand at a cost of Ks. 2,17,5 >4; 28 bathing platforms were constructed, 
38 tanks were either filled up oi' in process of being filled up; and the 
drainage of Hastings, Ragbazar, and the sewerage of the Mahratta Hitch was 
pushed on, but no more than Rs. 24,000 were available for expenditure on 
roads. 

In the year 1888-89 — the last j'ear of the Commissioners under Act 
VI (R.C.) of 1876 — they agreed to stop the filling up of tanks by refuse and to 
substitute dry eai-th for it and to burn a portion of the town refuse in an 
Incinerator They made 18'4 miles of road by constructing four new roads 
in the Putuatolla block, whore a number of tanks had been filled up. They 
eleajred the Raja Bagan hasti and made a road through it 30 feet wide, and they 
removed no less tlian 16,073 waggon loads of refuse from the town. 

With the accession of the new Commissioners under Act II ^B.C.) of 1888, 

the relinquishment, on promotion, of the late Sir Henry Harrison of the 
office of Chairman, ceased this zealous and rapid improvement of the town. The 
addition of such a large pai't of the suburbs to tbe town under the Act and the 
increased responsibility and work tlu'own thereby on ' the new regimi appear 
to have had a marked effect in checking progress in the town area. One great 
cause for this was undoubtedly paucity of funds, caused by such a large 
ooxtlay as Ks. 27,37,000 upon the construction of the central road, since called 
Harrison Road, which, owing to litigation and delay in land acquisition 
proceedings, some of which could perhaps have been avoided by the selection 
ofi a Land Acquisition Officer, with some knowledge of engineering and 
building, was not completed till 1892-98 though begun in 1889-90. But 
the chief causa of this arrest in the continuity of improvements in the 
eld town area was the transference of attention to the newly added area 
which, iu point of appearence and sanitation, was far worse than the old town of 
1876. Beyond, therefore, an extension of drainage and of water supply, and 
o| the* t^ianing. out of few roads and the clearance of a few bwii* and the 
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erection of large buildings by the Public Works Depaxfment or prin^ jtadiri. 
duals, the old area can show no record of improvements daripg the 

lost decade which may be described as the period of extension of the improTs. 
ments of the town into the added area* ^Thus, in 1889-90, the schemes jtak^i 
in wece (1) the continuation of the New Central Road, {9) the buraing of 

'town refuse by the erection of Hamngton^s Incinerator, (8_) the survey of the 
added area for an extensive drainage scheme, |[’4) the extension of drainage 
wateiE-supply to the subarbsy» (5) the acquisition of land for a Municipal 
l^hobi-khana, and fO) the Legislation of Lepers. In 1 890-9 i the Incinerator 
was purchased and Mr. Baldwin Latham was consulted on the drainage scheme 
of the suburbs. In 1891-92 the Bhawanipur portion of the water-supply 
scheme of the suburbs was completed and 581 stand-posts and 36 miles of pipes 
were constructed, for which the waterworks at Pulta were further extendc»d. 
The Corporation spent 2£- lakhs in the construction of the Bhawanipur Pumping 
Station and ^th of a lakh, for the construction of the Lansdowne Road. The 
Central (Harrison) Road was all but completed, 8 dastis were cleared, 11 more 
were under consideration, the Groragatcha Incinerator was erected, and 200 
miles of open sewers were drained. In 1892-93 the Harrison Road w^ lighted 
by electricity at a capital outlay of Rs. 91,885 and a yearly charge of Rs. 2,470, 
the Hooghly Bridge and the Hdcn Gardens having already been so lighted. 
Two more settling tanks -were constructed at Pulta and 18 miles of pipes laid 
and the Municipalify of IManiktala was supplied with filtered water at four 
annas per gallon. The total daily supply was raised to over 24 million gallons. 
The Bhawanipur Flushing Reservoir for its Drainage Scheme was built. The 
necessity of Building Bye-laws to regulate the construction of buildings was 
strongly pointed out by Dr. Simpson during each of the previous four years. 
In lb93-94 two now Pumping Fngines were stationed at Tulla and the daily 
supply of filtered water was raised to 3€>*66 gallons for the town and 
19’55 gallons for the suburbs, for the distribution of which there were 
302*09 miles of pipes. There was, beside.s, a supply of 72*40 miles of pipes 
for a. daily sui>ply of 4^ million gallons of unfiltcred water. As for extension 
of the drainage scheme, 25 flushing chambers wore made during the year, 
the length of sewers being 201 miles and the number of houses connected 
27,997, of which 437 were new connections. The sewerage was extended 
to the Entally block. In 1894-95 the conversion of By sack’s dig hi into 
Marcus Square was a fait accompli. 

The Worthington Engine imported in the previous year for the Tube water- 
works — ^tho largest engine in India — was set a-going during the year and 4*91 
miles of new pipes were constructed, bringing up the total length to 307 miles. 
The Dum-Dum Cantonment and the Cossipur-Ohitpur Municipality were 
connected with supply pipes of the town and 70 cattle-troughs, several of 
which were presented by private individuals, were also connected with the 
Altered water-supply. The drains of the fringe area were connected with 
the town drains and 3,135 feet of new pipes were laid. In 18J5-06 the 
revenue of the Commissionei-s had risen to Ks. 46,70,000 from 32 lakhs in 
1888 and 42 lakhs in 1890-91, but tho expenditure had increased beyond 
receipts, being Rs. 48,27,000. Four lakhs were spent in extending tho 
drainage scheme to the suburbs, but owing tc» tho scheme approved by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, an eminent authority in Europe on drainage matters, 
being different from the scheme of Messrs. Hughes and KimbejT, the local 
Engineers, it was confined to the' Entally block, Chitla sluice. Garden Reach 
and Chaulpati, etc., the main scheme being kept in ab^ance. Building 
Regulations were framed during tho year; the Council llouso Street 
Damousie Square south were widened and several new roads were opened, 
a few tanks were filled up and a few bathing platfoims were constructed. 
The only hasti improved was that of Hastings. Improvement in water- 
supply* was of course continuous. In 1896-97 Messrs. Kilbum & Co., 
Contractors under the Corporation for electric lighting, replaced the electric 
under-ground cables by overhead wires in Harrison Road, experience having 
proved the unsuitability of under-ground cables in the wet-climate of Calcutta. 

A new road connecting Kumartuli Street with Sohalch Street was opened, 
Lansdowne Road was extended and also Bedeapara Road. A high level 
sewer road, the Haxara Road and the Kalighat Road were also prc^ect^I. 
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Tank filUne rad basti improvement were also carried on to a small extent. ‘The 
en6r«»es of the Commismoners were, for a time, wholly oacupied with pWoe- 
prerenlave measures, one of which was the increase of the daily water-supply to 
20,160,476 f^Uons and the connection of the Plague Hospital at Maniktffia by 
big pi^s. Unfiltered mains were extended by 3 miles during the year, and 
steps were taken to supply JUtered for unfiltered water in bathing platforms. 
The plague staff was placed under Dr. Banks, a Civil Medical Officer under the 
Qovemment of Fengal, of high scientific attainments whose services were lent 
to the Coiporation. 

On November 26th, 1896, the foundation stone was laid by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Governor, of the new drainage scheme of Messrs. Hugnes 
and Kimber. This is a combined scheme for improving the outfall of the 
sewers of the town and for draining the suburbs. 

In 1897-98 miles of filtered water-pipes and 15^ miles for unfiltered 
water were constructed, a new Worthington Engine .was stationed at Mullick’s 
Ghfi^t Pumping Station and two more were requisitioned for Tullah. Much 
attention was pai<f by the Commissioners to plague measures for W'hich 
hospitals existed at Marcus Square, Budge-Budge road, Maniktalla, etc. 

Gas Street was connected during this year with Jagannath Dutt Street by a 
new road, Harrison Road with Roopchand Road by another, and Garpar Road 
was also similarly opened and connected with another road in Ward No. 4. 

In their report for the year 1898-99, the Commissioners reviewed their 
work for the preceding ten years and pointed out that they had during this 
period extended the filtered water-supply at a cost of 18 lakhs, and that the 
underground drainage scheme had been started which was to cost 26 lakhs ; 
that a Dhobikhana and an Incinerator had been constructed ; that a number 
of insanitary tanks had been filled up and roads or squares made in their place ; 
that Muhammadan burial-grounds had been improved, conservancy bettered, 
unfiltered water-supply extended at a cost of 8 lakhs of rupees, five fine new 
roads made, and that 167 lakhs of rupees had altogether been spent, 'including 
the construction of 27 miles of new minor roads, reclamation of batiis and 
disposal of refuse. 

In 1898 99 the Municipal revenue had increased to Rs. 48,25,600 and the 
expenditure to 48 lakhs. Vaccination and Plague Inoculation were, however, 
not very successful, although nothing was wanting on the part of the Corpora- 
tion to render them as success. In 1899-1900 the Municipal revenue reached 
Rs. 52,42,000. Extension of water-supply and drainage works was, of course, 
continued through all these years, and plague also engaged the attention of the 
Corporation. 

'I'ho Ro- organisation Scheme which has been carried into effect this year, 
and by which the town has been divided into four primary districts, with a full 
staff of officers in each, is expected, if properly worked, to mark an era in the 
history of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation by developing effective control 
and thereby chocking abuses, in each of its hitherto unwieldy and necessarily ill- 
managed departments. Docenti-alisation has, in most Government departments, 
resulted in increased efficiency, and there is no reason why the result shpuld be 
different in the case of tlio Corporation. In spite of great efforts on the part of 
the Commissioners in the past to improve the town in point of health and 
outward appearance, its Establishments in the Sanitary, Con 8 orvanc 3 ’', Drainage, 
Building'and Roads Departments, were entertained on very low pay, and they 
had to be let severely alone for want of a proper superv'ising staff, while the 
heads of departments had too much work at their desk in the central office for 
effective out-door supervision. Thus many of the orders issued by the Central 
Executive used to bo frustrated with impunity. Corruption and even false 
reports, so ably exposed by the late Mr. Jones lioforo the Sanitation Committee 
of 1884, wore scarcelv detected, while the overlapping of the duties of the 
officers of different departments, and the deputation of different sets men 
for the doing of kindred work, fi-equently enabled the subordinate outdoor 
staff to shirk responsibility. But the new scheme which h^ also sanctioned a 
more liberal scale of pay, will, it is expected, change all this. There are now 
District Engineers, District Health Officers, Distrit.t Surveyors of Buildings and 
Hoads, etc., each with a sufficient staff of Inspectors and Overseers under him, 
and if good and honest men axe got in, instead of drones recommended by 
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oaen* of influence) and are kept under proper check, there if abwlnfely no 
reason why the a^airs of the town should not be administered. with thcrougph 
efficiency. 

Slectric Tramways, and Clectric Liig'htin^ of the main thoroughfares of the 
Town, for wj^iich the requisitte contracts have already been compleJed, and the 
requisite plant has already been imported and partly erected by the contractors, 
will, if carried out in conjunction with the large schemes of improvement that 
are contemplation, and to^irarda which preliminary action bus already been 
taken, completely change the aspect of the town in the course of a few years 
and raise it from its present fifttf position amongst the chief cities of the old 
wdrld to the fourth, if not third in rank — a position to which it is entitled as 
the metropolis of the British Indian Empire. 


APPENDIX I. 


jl S/aiement of Municipal Work^ and JProftcriios up to Slst March 1901, 


81,295 Premises coimocted with, the 
public sewers* 


Pree latrines ... 

• * * 

60' 

■ 68 

J emadari latrines 

. . . 


Urinals 


72 


Primary schools ... * 

• • . 

63* 

Connected privies 

• • • 

6,148 


Service privies 

• • • 

52,701 


Markets and bazars 

... 

60 


Municipal Market 

... 

1 


Bathing platforms 

... 

84 


Cattle-drimking troughs — 
in Town 


89' 

; 

in added Area ... 

. « . 

7J 

Public fountains 


8 


Hight-soil dep6ts 

... 

31 


Public squares and tanks*-— 

in Town area ... 

... 

21 ' 

• 26 

in Added area 

, . • 

6. 

Gas lamps — 

in Streets 


6,C121 


in New Market 

0 9m 

40 


in Public squares 

. • 0 

10 


in .Port Coininissioners’ 

Jet- 


« 6,811 

ties and Strand 


98 

in Bridges 

• . • 

3:1 


in Street urinals 


IHJ 

Oil4a]ztp» — 

in Streets 

• f * 

2 ,220 > 


in Municipal Office 

• Mm 


2,296 

in Port ComiuisBB nc!rs' 

( 

Dock Hoads 

• • • 

72 J 


Filtered water connection to house;)-r 


in town area 



in Hastings 


in Added area 

• •• 

4,644 


out «E town ... 

• 0. 

23 



Stand-posts — 

in town area 962 I , 

in added area . 3 ,085 > ^ 

Ground Hydrants (filtered water* 
supply) in added area for fire 
service ... ... 224 

ITnfiltered conneetioziA to houses — 
in town area 
Ground Hjdran ta- 
in toira area 
in added area* 

Municipal Buildings— 

Town Hall. 

Municipal offices. 

Municipal Market. 

HhurumtoJla Market, 

Slaughter- house, 
hntaily Workshops and Store godowns and 
sheds. 

Worth Gowkhana. 

South Gowkhana- 
Bail way Barracks. 

M ether Barracks. 

Municipal latrines. 

Discharge dep6t8. 

Drainage Bumping Slaiion. 

Pupoiping Stations for supply of filtered wnter — 

8 at Pultab. 

1 at Tallatu 

1 at WellingtoiJr Square, 
l^at Halliday Street. 

1 at Bhowanipore. 

Pumping Stations for unfiltered water«eupply~ 

1 at Mullick^s Ghkt. 

1 at Watgunge. 

- in *. " ' .I'l m .I H H , . 1 . 


... 3.676 

... 8.897 
... 1.783 


* OrMit iO( i«ki<<d (row £■. 3,000 to Ra. 10,000. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Z.OCA.X^XTXES JBUILnXN&S. 

At the very first stag-e of growth, every locality deHves its name from its 

S roxniii^nt natural features. Calcutta was, therefore, in its primeval stage of 
evelcpment, included under the general nomenclature of Buruniar desh,’’ 
meaning a tract of land liable to inundation or, more properly, a tidal swamp, 
and the very first name of a locality within it that we come across, is 
Balliaghata, a name derived from the sandy deposit in the bed of the river 
Adiganga that flowed through it. At the second stage of its growth, the 
incident of its becoming a field of contest between the Aryattd and the abori- 
gines and the eventual settlement of the quarrel by an assimilation of the 
aborigines with the Aryans, so aptly illustrated in the form of the black goddess 
K.ali tmmpling under her feet her admitted white lord, ’Siva, changed its 
nomenclature. The aboriginal goddess becoming triumphant, gave her name 
to the locality and it came to bo called Kalikshetra. But the Aryan triad could 
not be ignored. So with her as the central figure, there were Brahma, Vishnu 
and Maheswara at the corners of the triangle over which she ruled. These 
Hindu gods (and their ‘successors) imparted names, either from their own various 
names or from the rites and ceremonies connected with their worship and feasts, 
to the localities around. Thus originated the names of Chitimr, Sutanuti, 
Govindapur, Bhawanipur, Kalighat, Laldighi, Lalbazar, Birji and Birjitala (from 
JBraJanath, which is another name for Govinda or Vishnu), Sasthitala, Pancha- 
nantala, Sivatala, Kulitala, Siddhoswaritala, Burabazar, (from TJura^ old man, as 
Siva is often fondly called by devotees), Radhabazar, OJiaurangi, Charakdanga 
(the site of the swinging festival in honour of Siva), Itathtula (under the shade 
of the Rath or Jagannatlia’s car). 

With the removal of Klali to Kalighat, the spell under which each locality 
came to be known by a Hindu deity’s name, came gradually to he broken. And 
for a time the localities of oux’ present town came to be named, as at tho very 
beginning, from the prominent natural objects. This was, of course, long 
before men or their achievements became important enough to contribute by 
their name to the designation of localities. Thus arose Bartala, Nimtala, Nebu- 
tala, Kadamtala, Beltala, Boinchitula, Banstala, G^btala, Jhawtalu, Amratala, 
Badamtala, Taltala, Champatala, Dalimtala etc., from the Bengali names of 
the particular trees (^rt/«-shade, the trees being Bar, Niui, Nobu, etc.) 
that were coii.spicnou8 in these localities. It is surprising that tho Indian ])eoplo 
should tenaciously bold to these ancient names down to tho present daj", 
although tho localities have, with but few exceptions, been differently designated 
since a very long time. Baitala survives in Burtola Street and Burtola thana, 
not far from which on the Chitpur road is still to be seen the banian tree which, 
according to somo people, gave the locality its original name. Nimtala, 
Nebutala, Banstala, Amratala, and Taltala also survive in the names of streets. 
Kadamtala survives still in the name of a ffhdt, while Boinchtala, Badamtala, 
Gabtala, and Jhawtala exist only in the memory of people. I’uddopooker 
derived its name from a tank that was full of the padmay a term that is 
equally applied in Bengali, to the lotus and the water-lilies. I'he name of 
Entally, originally Sintallyy recalls to our mind the earliest stage of the local- 
ity when the Hintal, a species of the date-palm that grows only on land subject 
to the influence of tides, used to be abundant in tho locality and yielded to the 
poor, its leaves for thatch, its small trunks for sticks to scare snakes away with, 
and its longer trunks for rafters to their huts. Simlea (Simuloa) got its name 
from the aimtd or cotton tree which used, it is believed, to be cultivated at one time 
for its cotton before iAi&kapas (Gossypium) which gave its name to KapasdangA, 

M Biprada6*8 **Manaaia.** 

<®) See Chapter III. ^ 

ic} Bar Oft £%cus indica^ Nim «ss Azadirachta indica» 3S’ebu CitruM indiea^ Kadam Nauetea 
hodamha^ Bel » JkTarmeicts, Bomch = l^ac&urtia repena^ Baas » arundinaeea^ 

Dioapgroa glutinoaoj^ Jhaw » Caau€tr%na tnuricata^ Amra » Spondiaa duU^ia^ 2ladam«>tt Tav^imAia Oatapa* 
JSfaraaaua fiahallifomda^ Champa » Jhfagnolia champaca^ DaUm Puniea granatum* 
id} See Appendiat Chapter FX* 

M jPhoeniap paludoaau 
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iroported. Hogulktiria was named from the large number of hitts 'that 
were thatched with the llogla loaves, the Hogla being a species of elephant-grass 
that grew in abundance in ponds and ditches of the locality, as they grow now in 
patches, by the side of the railway line off Narikoldagga, which, again, gets its 
name from its preponderance of cocoanuts. Grolpukur and Ooltulao obtained 
their names, not because the tanks wore round when originally excavated, as 
some have supposed, but because they were stagnant cesspools that grew in their 
marshy beds, before their conversion into tanks^ the gof-pata with which huts 
and umbrellas are still thatched for the use of the native poor. Mirzapur is 
derived, not, as some have said, from a Muhammedan “ Mirza Saheb,” but from 
its having been reclaimed from a marshy condition. Its original name wtis 
Mritajn-imr = a or hamlet begot from ‘ mrit^ or mud, while its neigh bour- 

in‘>* mauza on the west, Thuntuneah, was, in the consistence of its soil, hard 
as^brick an onomatopoeic term, representing to the Indian ear, the 

sound wnich two bricks emit wnen struck against each other). While the soil 
of I’ataldanga, the mauza on the south of ]Mirza])ur,* was on the other hand, 
friable enough for tllte cultivation of the jtafalj <'> a delicacy in the old Bengali’s 
herbal diet, that of Jhamapooker, juht north of Mirzapur, was found to have 
caked harder than that of I'huntunoah, when a tank was for the first time, dug 
within it. Kantapooker was full of spinous shrubs when it was cleared of jungle 
and had a tank made in it for supplying the drinking water of its primeval 
settlers. ‘ Uedua’ north of Thuntuneah is a corruption of llrad’ = a lake, the 
locality and the tank being famous for its underground springs of w-ater which 
caused considerable delay in the excavation and doeiiening of the tank in 
Cornwallis Square, just like the tank at Wellington Square. Dingabhanga, 
north of the Grovindapur creek (Wellington Square and Creek Kow), and 
Ooltadingi are both named fioin aeeidonts to boats in the creeks that flowed 
through tltese localities in the old, old days, the one signifying “ broken boats,” 
tlie other “ boats capsized,” both, however, indicating the existence of a trade 
in fish at least, if m.t in any other article. ^ , 

The next or fourth stage in the development of localities in the town is 
marked by their obtaining names from particular industries or occupations of the 
classes of people that formed its population. We have already seen how Maehua- 
bazar and Nikariparab came to bo named in pre-Biitisli daj^s after the fishermen 
that tied up their boats in the creeks and lived uiion their banks. Koliuga was 
uonied after the salt-woikers and Molunga and Nimukpokta derived their 
names from the salt-works that used to bo carried on there. Moocheepara, 
Moochcebazar are also examples of this kind, indicating the hamlet and mart 
resrioctivcly of the cobblers and sboi makers. 

\Yith the growth of a heterogenous population came the necessity of 
allotting- particular areas to particular races. Thus, shortly after the Knglish 
came The Portuguese wliO were then the only people who kept fowls, the 
rest of the inhabitants being Hindus to whom fowls are forbidden, were 
allotted a quarter which came to be designated as Murgbihatta, and the 
Armenians a iolet or division w^hicli was named Ar7nani~tola. With the unprece- 
dented increase of the Calcutta population, due to the Maliratta invasions, 
the necessity of scpai-ating the classes and industries became still further 
apparent. It was accentuated when, after the battle of Plassey, the English 
became tho rulers of Calcutta and its inhabitants increased by leaps and 
bounds. We then find the Court of Hirecttirs of tho Fast India Compunv 
gjj that the G/ompany’s woi’kmen should be allotted sepaiate districts 
in the town. Pursuant to this policy, Holwcll, then Zamindar (.Magistrate- 
Collector), distributed his tenants into groups according to their occupations 
and allotted each group a distinct quarter in the town- Thus originated ioias 
and tolis (diminutive of tala') meaning quarters, of the different trade- 

guilds: Kumartuli for tho Kumars (potters), Coloobda for the Kolas (oil- 

proBsers), Joliatola for the Jetios (fish-catchers), Domtooly for the ZAw/.s 
or scavengers and basket-makers, Goaltooly for tho Oodlas (ilolwell s 


^T^pha tilephantina* 

<<’) Report, 1876. page 48. The Wellington Square tauk cost Ps. 2,76,006 and 

took two and a years to exoarato, in consequence of numerous springs on the site, which caused the 
bunks to give way., ^It gave trouble oyer aCtorwarda, and was eventually converted into a subterranean 
reservoir in ooniwectioa with the watev wbrk®a 
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< psla&qctin-beaMrs,’ milkmen), Ahiritola for the (Behaii tlistiiig. 

uiushed from. Bengali go&ISs) Oossaitola, for the CotitUt (outohem), Pottuatola foi 
the Puttuaa (painlers), Sankaritola for the Sankaria or JSSankakokaniaa (eoaoh- 
shell> workers), Beparitola for the Bq^aria (petty traders), Kambnlitola for the 
Kambuliaa (people dealing in country blankets); also Haripara ( /NWa or quarter 
of the J7arM or sweepers who were located, as now, in dinerent partst^ of the 
town at intervals from each other, and hence th^re are several Haripsras ), 
ECangaripara (for the B^anaariajor bell-metal woricers^, Kamarpara mud JoLamar 
danga (quarters for the Kamara or blacksmiths), Musalmanpara (quarters for the 
Musalmans), Ooryapara (for the Ooryas), Darzipara (for the tauors), SLhalasi- 
tdla (for Ibe Khalasia or lascars), Dhobapara (quarters of the washeii^en), 
Telipara (of the oil -mongers), Baniatola and Baniapara (for the Banias or 
traders), Badiapara and Badiadanga, the place of gypsies, Ohootarpara (the para 
or quarter for the carpenters), Jugipara (of the jugia or wj^vers), Sakrapara 
(of the * Sakraa or goldsmiths), Sikdarpara (Of the aikdara or vendors of articles 
carried on pack -bullocks), and so on. 

With the increase ox population increased the number* of h&ta or temporal^ 
markets, and the more important or prominent articles sold in them gave their 
names to the locality. Thus originated Darmahatta and DarmaguUejf (the place 
for bamboo-mats called darmaha% SabfiAatta ( for Sulgt or vegetables), 3fachhoUatta 
(for £sh), Amhati (for salp of mangoes), Bahihatta (for sour whey), 3£aparahatia 
(for the Afayaraa or eweetsellers), iSutahatta (for Suta or thread), etc., Chinipati 
(the paii or para-quarter, for the sale of C'Ai'ni or sugar), Maidapati (for hour) 
jymduriqpa^i (for Sindur or vermilion), JSapuriapati (for JETapur or clothes), 
Chaulpati (for chaul or rice), Stc., etc. 

That JKalishetra was under Muhammadan rule is evidenced by the name 
of Maniktala. Pir Manik is essentially a Muhammadan saint, and Hindu 
allegiance to this saint is only a compromise between the rulers and the ruled. 
Maniktola existed long before the British acquired influence. The Pauzdar 
of Hooghly had his Calcutta Court — he was the Magistrate of the nativo Indian 
community even after the Pnglish settled at Calcutta — close to the mosque 
in Lower Chitpur road, a short distance to the north of its junction with 
Colootolla (K.alutola) street. Hence the locality i<4 called ** Fauzdari Balakhana” 
down to this day, and the only bazar of those days that lay to its north, was 
the Subsh Bazar (latterly corrupted into Sobha Bazar) being the Bazar of the 
Subah (Government) of Bengal. 

With the growth of British trade in Calcutta grew the wealth of its 
native bankers and banians, brokers and gomastas, and as their wealth increased, 
and they imbibed ideas of western comforts, their desire for pucca-houses for 
residence and for gardens increased. The reclamation of waste and jungle was 
very rapid between 1767 and 1800, and hence we had a very large number of 
localities scattered all over the town, named after the gardens. These names 
are still enshrined in the minds of the Indian residents who, if questioned, about 
any locality, would give its garden name in preference to its more modern 
appellation. The garden-houses were most abundant at the east end of the 
“ road and avenue leading to the eastward ” which end, therefore, came to be 
designated as Hoitak-khdind. Barretto, Peter Sukeas, Omi Chand, Govindaram 
Mitra, Huzuri Mall, Sobharam Bysack, and many Furopeans had garden houses 
both on the east and on the west of the Mahratta Hitch, but more on the east 
than on the west of it. The circular road therefore, which was built out of 
the earth dug for the ditch, came at first to be called the Boitakhancfc road. 
The Mahratta Hitch having put up a barrier to the better and more numerous 
garden-houses, the origin of the name of the street was apparently forgotten 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. When, therefore, people found 
petty traders sheltering themselves under the shade of a huge banian tree where 
the present Boitakkhand Road crosses Bow bazar street, and. discussing the 
prices-current of the articles they brought to vend, it was imagined that tbdse 
discussions had all along been held at a meeting or haitak of the traders, and 
that this had originated the name of the locality. As a matter of fact, however, 
mauza Boitak-khand will be found in the Hihi Panchannagram maps, far to the 
east of the Mahratta Hitch. Bowbazar, a corruption of Bahubazar, is the locality 
where a number of petty bazars were held. Under the umbrageous shade of 

, - I ■ , .,11 

M We hare failed to ttace the Ban or daughter*izi-law of the faixiily of Biewaaath MatUal to wlposa 
diare the bazar ia said to have fallen, and to whom its name is said to be due* 
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the tree whiofa was called and oven mapped as the Boitakkhana tree ’was 
located for sometime a thana, and close by, existed a Rath or car for the Hindu 
god Ji^annath, said to have been seventy feet high, but neither the god nor his 
car imparted a name to anv locality in the neighbourhood, although the ahat 
at the river-side up to which the car used to be ptUled in the olden days, is still 
called after the god’s name. 

Besides the gardenh-ouses'of Barretto, Sukeas, Bysack and Huzuri Mall, 
all of whom are remembered in the names of thh streets designated after fhem| 
and Sukeas in the name of a ward division as well, the most important garden- 
houses of the eighteenth century, were those of Omicliand and Govindaram 
Mitter in Ooltadanga, in the native quarters of the town. The garden-houses of 
Europeans wore of course far larger in size and number. 

Forrin’s garden at the extreme north of the town was named after Captain 
Perrin who owne(f several ships, among which was the Sceptre which was seized 
by the company in 1707, for the alleged liabilities of the Captain, to Thomas 
Pitt, Benjamin Bowcher and others, but was released on receipt of evidence 
from Madras that the claims were unsustainable, and that the ship was no longer 
owned by Captain Perrin. The garden served for the Company’s Covenanted 
servants during the Rotation Government, the same purpose which the Eden 
Gardens serve at present for the public. As the English left Sutanuti and 
Calcutta and mov^ down to Chowringhee about 1746, the garden began to 
be but little frequented, and in 1752 was altogether out of use and repair. 
So it was sold, in Holwell’s time, for Rs. 25,000. Bagbazar is situated at its site, 
and owes its name to it, being the bazar in the bag^r garden. 

Surman’s garden lay at the extreme south of the town. Surman apparently 
owned both Belvedere House and garden wliich were sold on his behalf 
by public auction and purchased by Captain Tolly of nulla fame. It was 
afterwards purchased by Hastings for the Governor’s garden-house. Hastings 
had another garden-house on the south of it which was afterwards sold by 
Sir Chai'les Imhoff to the Nawab Nazim. 

Clive had a garden-house at Dum-I>um and Hr. Taylor at Garden Reach ; 
Colonel Watson’s garden-house was situated in Watgunge which is but a 
contraction of Watson’s gunje or mart. Besides these mere were many other 
garden-houses of Europeans in Boitakkhana, Balliaghata, Garden Reach and 
Russapagla, and also at Tannah and Sulkea on the opposite side of the river. 
Liord Auckland’s famous garden-house was at Belgachia which afterwards 
passed to the Tagores. Debendra Nath Tagore sold it to the Paikpara Raja 
after failure of the Union Bank which impoverished him. 

The gardens, however, owned by the native residents, were not named 
after them in the early years of British rule- But few of them had yet become 
prominent enough for that honour. Besides, theii* so-called gardens were, in 
many cases, more holdings or tenures fenced in for demarcation of ownership. 
The more important of these only need be named. Chorebagan was so named 
from the fact of its dense jungle affording a place of hiding to thieves, Mebendi- 
bagan from its being encircled by a myrtle hedge, though some attribute 
its name to Mirza Mchendi’s ownership. Badoorbagan came to be named 
from a preponderance of bats or flying foxes, Goabagan from gua or betel-nut 
trees. Jorabagan was named after the pair of gardens, those of Omichand 
and Govindaram Mitra at Ooltadingi, for reaching which the road was originally 
made from the river’s edge, and called Jorabagan road (see Upjohn’s map of 
1793-94). Hatibagan was the garden whore the Nawab’s elephants were kept 
during the siege. Fhoolbagan, the flower-garden, Panbagan, the betel-grove. 
BLalabagan the plantain orchard, Narikelbagan the cocoanut plantation, Chalda- 
bagan, the enclosure of the chalda-treos {JDillenium speeiosum), Kashiaba^n, the 
garden, full of the couch grass, and Bakulbagau the garden full of the hakul 
tree JBJlingit), require no explanation of their origin, Surtibagan, famous 

in connection with the surit or lottery of the Lottery Committee, the lucky 
recipient of one of whose prizes wisely invested the amount in its purchase and 
Hartukibagan named from the myrobalam trees it grow, are both well known. 

(•) See BtxckUuLd*B Bengal under the JAeutenant-Govemore VoL II. pp. lOlS— lf\20. Belvedere 
Bottae WM, sve told, origiwly oouKtruotod 1^ Piinoe Axim-na-Shan about 1700 A.D. The Oweraor of 
Hoogkly ie said to have oeoMionslly resided in it, but no dooumentary evidence on tbe subiec-t ia 
ttaeeeble. 

(»> Ibid pege 1086 . 
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And'last, thoagh not the least, of the gardens, is IBLalsibagan which takes us 
once more back to the old days, when Calcutta was a tidal swamp and grew in 
this quarter the ffalsiy JEgiceras fragrana — a plant that refuses to grow in any 
place but such as are overflowed at spring-tides. It is certainly most remark- 
able that in spite of this locality having, for years, been the site of the garden- 
houses of the most eminent of the Indians of thoir days, it has retained its 
nomenclature intact down to this day, although, in more modem times, people 
of mu%h less consequence, and sometimes of no consequence, have influenced the 
re-naming of ancient localities after them. 

Settbagan of which the Setts wore the owners, was, however, a real garden, 
and has a history of its own. On September 11, 1707, the Knglish Council 
abated its rent by “ eight annas in a bigha ” or Rs. 55 in all. Its area was, there- 
fore, 110 bighas. The ground of the abatomont was, that the Si'tts “ were in 
possession of the ground which they made into gardens” boforta Clio Elnglish were 
in possession of the town, */ being the Company’s merchants and inhabitants of 
the place.” The reduction was allowed on the condition l;,bat Janardan Sett, 
Jadu Sett, Gropal Sett, Barsnasi Sett and Juiki-ihna Sott should “keep in rejjair 
the highway between the Forts’ land-mark to the nor’ ward on the back side of the 
town.” *** Rutton Sarcar’s garden, named from the owner, an illiterate man who, 
under the protection of Nandarama Sen, the black zamindar, and others, made a 
large fortune ; Rambagan -named after Ram Ray, who also owned and named a 
bazar after him ; Rajahbagan, named after Raja Rajballav who sought and 
obtained against the Nawab, tlxe protection of the Company ; Naudanbagan, tne 
pleasure garden of tlie blackl^zamindar, Nandarama, and Molianbagan, named 
from Rajah Gopi Mohan Deb, father of Rajah Sir Radhak;lut Deb Baliadur, 
besides the more recent ones, Roybagan, Singheebagan, Bysackbagan, Bamun- 
bagan, Patwarbagan, Comedanbagan, Bibeebagan, Dokai'iabagan, Gul Muham- 
mad’s bagan, Sikdarbagan, Tantibagan, Warisbagati, Wolfutbagan, are the few 
instances ip which gardens have derived their nomenclature from their native 
owners. But except in the case of the Setts, of Nandarama, and, of course of 
Rajah Rajballav, who were historically infliuontial personages in the 18th century, 
they indicate a later stage in the development of localities, when a few native 
Indian gentlemen had, under the wings of British trade or protection, either 
amassed large fortunes, purchased large gardens and erected big bxxildings there- 
in for their recreation and pleasure, or clustered together iu convenient localities 
as a special caste or for a special calling. Keranibagan, however, recalls to mind ■ 
the early days of the Company, when native Indiaixs had ixot qualified for clerk- 
ships which were the monopoly of the Fast Indians. Tliey were then called 
Tcerania in Calcutta, as they are even now called in Orissa and elsewhere, 
Boitakhana was then, as it is now, their great centre, although Keranibagan itself 
on the south of it, has been abandoned by them since St. Jauies’s Church was 
removed from the locality. Short’s bagan is quite as popular as was Short’s 
bazar, both belonging to Mr. Short who, however, personally benofitted nothing 
by the large sums the Corporation spent in their improvomouts. 

The next or last stage in the development of the localities in Calcutta 
was reached when men, both Eui’opean and native, had become prominent 
persons in the service of the Government, and localities and streets, ghats, lanes, 
bye-lanes, tanks and squares came to be named after them. It will be seen 
from the map of 1794 that although several bazars, ghats, and tanks had 
already been named after persons, very few streets were so named even then. 
But the number of streets and lanes began to increase so very rapidly since 
the dawn oE the nineteenth century, that the City Fathers found no way of 
designating them, except by culling them after the names of persons. It was not 
merely living personages, or indeed, residential men of note, after whom they 
came to be named. A few were named after historical personages unconnected 
with India, as the examples noted in the next Chapter will show, but a great 
many came to be named after insignificant individuals. From the list of the 
streets and lanes of the town named after men, it would appear that Hindu 
names preponderate,; next come European and Eurasian names, while although 
the Muhammadan population of Calcutta is, in point of number, only next 

<») A Bengali writer attributes the name of the garden to one Mr. Hals^, We Ua<ro oome aoroas 
name in Pitt's correspondence (Wilson's Uarly Annals 1 810.) He was Pitt’s kimtman l>at there is an 
svidence that he ever reiuded in this looality. ' 

(b) Gonsoltatiou 816, September 1707. 
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below the Hindu, they have irapartod their names, comparatively, to few streets 
and fewer localities. 

With this material preliminary help from nomenclature as to tlie sequence 
in the evolution of the localities of the town, wo may at once proceed to 
briefly describe their development, the main outlines of which we*have already 
traced in the previous chapters. 

It was, as we have already seen, only under the influence of the British 
settlement that the three ordinary, riparian villages, Chutianutte, Calcutta and 
Oovindapur, came to form the nucleus for the modern town of Calcutta. At 
first the English confined their early sotthimont to Chuttanutte, and in the year 
1696 shifted to the adjoining village of tJalcutta. Though bereft of all the 
features of a town, the settlement attracted in large numbers, as wo know, people 
wisliing for sor-^ce and trade. In its earliest da^ s the sphere of influence of the 
English settlemenl extended for throe miles in length, from the Chitpur creek 
to the Govinda})ur creek, and about a mile in breadth, from the river Bhagirathi 
to the Chitpur Road. Beyond that road, which afforded the only means of 
access to tlfo temple of Kalighat, spread jungles and pools, swamps and rice- 
fields dotted hero and there by the straggling huts and hovels of a small 
number of fishermen, falconers, w'ood-cutters, weavers and cultivators. 

In 1717 Chauringi was a small village of isolated hovels, surrounded by 
nuddles of water and separated from Govindapur by Uensy jungle. It consisted 
chieflv of bamboo -groves and paddy-fields. There was a tank called the “ Gol- 
talao^ on tlio site of the Nunnery Church. The Esplanade was a jungh 


not vet cleared, “ interspersed with a few huts and small pieces of grazing and 
arable lands. ” To the south of Chandpal ghat, which was then the southern 
boundary of “ Dhco Calcutta,” extended a forest, which was afterwards removed 
hv de^rreos It was not till 17 46 that Europeans began to move into Chauringi. 


Ghaurino-i-road is mentioned by Hoi well in 175;^, as “the road leading to 
iKalndiut) and Uce Calcutta.” A bazar was held in at at that 
time^is a check to the large expansion of the “ Collegot market.” Even 
in Uniolin’s map of Calcutta (1794), wo have found no more than one-hundred 
and forty-six houses in Chauringi, between Dharamtala and Birijitalao, the 
Circular Road and the i>lain. Dharamtala is so called from a famous old mosque 
fhat f.xisted on the site of the present smaller mosque on the west of the stables 
of Messrs. Cook & Co. The ground including all adjacent land belonged to 

Jafir, .lamadar of Warren Hastings. . VT i r.-.- n 

In the year 1742 the earth excavated in forming the Mahratta Ditch was 
disposed"^ on tlio inner or townward side as to form a tolerably high road, 
“ * . . • 1 viraB planted a row of trees, and 

fasliionablo part about the town 


so 


this constituted 
An old writer 


along the margin of which 

the most frequented and . „ - , - rs i 4 .* *1 . v - i 4.1 

states • “ Now (1802) on the Circular Road of Calcutta the young, the sprightly 

and the opulent during the fragrance of morning in the chariot of health, enjoy 
the gales of recreation.” The Muhammedans liave five burial-grounds along this 
road’ in the neighbouring localities, namely, in Narikeldanga, Gobra, Kasia- 
bagan Tangra and Karbela. Bulliaghat, which is now the scene of busy and 
thSving trade, was a century and-a-half ago called the “ Balliaghat jiassage 
through the wood.” Soaldah is mentioned in 1757 as a “ narrow causeway, 
raised several feet above the level of the country, with a ditcli on each side, 

leading from the east.” ^ » rr 1 n j r\ 4.1 aj- 

In the accounts of old Calcutta left by Holwell and Orme, the Adiganga is 

some times confounded with and miscalled “Govindapur” creek, which was, as 
we have seen, the original name of the creek that issued from the river at the 
point where Hastings Street now meets it, and flowed iuto the Salt Water Lakes, 
north of Dharamtala, through Wellington Square and Creek Row. At present, 
as w© all know, the Adiganga goes by the designation of Tolly’s Nullah, from 
thp fact that Colonel Tolly deepened its bed at his own expense in 1775, 
following the example of Surman of embassy fame, after whom it had before 
been named “Surman’s Nullah.” Surman’s point which in early days, marked 
the site of the old pillar stone of the Company’s boundary at Govindapur was 
the ground at the edge of the river at the south of which the nulla branched off. 
The channel, when excavated by Surman, was of very small dimensions, the 
Adiganga liaving been nearly silted up at its source from the diluviated debris of 

la) See xi0x:t Cljtapter. 
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mauza <^oTinde^pur ; but with tihie Rowing evidenee of its increased usefulness, it 
was widened serezai times, untu it now extends from Kidderpore to Tardha. 
Colonel Tolly opened out way into the Sunderbuns ,by connecting the 

Hooghly with t^ Bidyadhari. He also set up a bazar at ToHyganj, whence the 
name of the leccdity, and enjoyed^ its profits as well as the toUs on all craft using 
his canal. The nulla has again Income a nuisance in many parts and an 
agitation has been set up for its improrement. 

the year 1756, just befbre its capture by Siraj-ud-daula, Calcutta was 
sharply demarcated into the “ JSuropean and native towns ” which were ooca- 
aioi]imiy designated the white and black towns ’’ respectively. The Einglish 
factory with its warehouses, workshops, offices and outlying houses, covered 
about a hundred and fifty acres on the bank of the Hooghly ; the ** native town ’’ 
rose about half-a>mile to the noi'th of the old fort and oonsi8ted«of three or four 
large villages more or less remote from each other and from the Hnglish factory. 
Theim villages extended princmally along the river from Bftnstala to B&ghftz&r, 
and inland to tlie east of the Chitpur Road, over such places as Hogidkuria, 
Simla, and Kalutola. The vill^es in the vicinity of the factory were fast deve- 
loping into an unpretentiouB city, nnder the stimulus of manufacture and trade. 
The whole town extended in breadth and was not, as we have seen, confined 
within the Mahratta Hitch. It comprised, as we know, the mauzas Baniapukur, 
Pagladanga, Tangra pnd Hallanda. Beyond, lay the Salt Water or the Great 
Hake as it was then called, then much larger and deeper than it is now, and over- 
flowing every year during the rainy season. The town was dotted with only a 
few houses of brick and mortar, but the majority were mere “ shanties ** of mud 
and straw. There wcure bazars, tanks, gardens, and patches of jungle galore on 
all sides, enlivened here and there by the presence of pagodas, mosques, temples 
and two or three churches. The Armenians built a church of their own in 1724, 
to the south of Burabazar, in their own quarter, which lay intermediate between 
the Hindu town and the Christian towm. The steeple of this church was com- 
pleted in 1734 by Huzoori Mull, a Sikh millionaire, friend and subsequently 
executor of Omichond, the wealthiest native resident of the town in bis day. 

The Portuguese, who also lived close to the Armenians, raised a small brick 
church in 1700, and this was enlarged and improved in 1720. 

The Navaratna or the Nine Jewels’ temple, towered loftiest in the sky in the 
Hindu town. It was built by Goviudaram Mitra, the ‘‘black zamindar,” and 
was crowned with a lofty cupola. 

In the early days of Calcutta, houses were generally of thatch and mud and 
of one story. “Such houses were appropriated for the use of the junior servants 
of the Company and the writers in the fort, which, having been on the ground- 
floor and in damp situations, proved fatal to a good many of them ” and it is not 
therefore, surprising that garden bouses should be, as they were, the rage of 
the hour among the servants of the Company. “ The banks of Garden Reach, 
wrote Mrs. Fay in 1760, *‘ are studded with elegant maneiohs, called garden- 
houses, surrounded with groves and lawns which descend to the water^ edge, 
and present a constant succession of whatever can delight the eye, or bespeak 
wealth and elegance in the owners.” The officers used frequently to get away 
to Barasat, then comparatively healthier, for enjoying the freshness of country 
life and indulging themselves in pig-sticking. It was the training ground for 
young recruits in the army, for whom a school was established there, although 
ten miles from Calcutta. These frequent trips to the country were under the 
ban of the Court, which ultimately led to the order, that no Furopean inhabitant 
of Calcutta was to go ten miles outside the city, without the Governor’s special 
permission. 

Fven in 1768, houses with thatched roofs wore built for the writers and 
officers of Colonel Coote, in the old fort, in order that they might be kept und^ 
some discipline and control. Before ibis, soldiers used often to roam about 
the town at night and create “ inconveniences ” and scenes by their quarrels- 
The principal place for promenading was, in the very early days, the “ Park,” 
at first called the “ Green,”' which has since been known as the Tank Square, 
and now Halhousie Square. 

We have already seen from the maps, how with the solhary fort as the 
first brick-and-mortar house for a nucleus, in 1696, no less than 26(6 edifiees 


See Chapter Xlll, 
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bad arisen on its north and its south and its east in 1753, and no fewer than 
1114 puoca houses all ovw the town in 1793-94. It would be tedious to follow 
the OTOwth of houses in detail, but the more important ones may be briefly 
notod. ^ * 

The first and most important building was, as we have already seen, the. . 
Fort ’(with the SEdendid house of the G-ovemor within it), on the site of the 
present Custom House, ** round and close to which,” says Price in his Observa- 
tions, ** the Hnglish settlers by degrees built themselves very neat, useful, if not 
elegant houses, laid out walks, planted trees, and made their own little district 
neat, clean and convenient.” The ICuropean town rose about the Fort, which 
extended from Fairlie Place to Hoila Ghd.t. “ The town rising about this Old 
Fort, like one about a baronial castle in the mediaeval times, was built, says 
Captain Hamilton, without order, as the builders thought most convenient 
for their own •atf airs, every one taking what ground best pleased them for 
gardening, so that in most houses you must pass through a garden into the 
house ; the English building near the river’s side and the natives within 
land.” 

The Church of St. Anne and the hospital wore the next buildings owned 
by the Company, as already described. The value of the hospital for the 
relief of pain ana sufEcring can be best estimated by Hamilton’s facetious 
remark, that ** many go in there to undergo the penapce of physic, but few 
come out to give account of its operation. ” 

The Post OflBce was originally located in Old Post Office Street in the 

5 remises Just opposite to the house which is said to have been occupied by Sir 
ames Colville in the last century. Hyde infers its probable existence in a 
corner of the burial ground as early as 1727 to 1737. The first Treasury 
included the building which was erected by Sir E. Coote for residential 
purposes in Council House Street. “We have heard,” says Rev. Long, “that 
the Council was formerly held in the house which still stands, between 
Mackenzie’s and Holling’s offices, the scene of many a stormy discussion 
between Hustings and Francis.” 

The Court House for the Mayor was erected in the year 1727. Its site is 
at present occupied by St. Andrew’s Church at the north-eastern comer of the 
Laldighi tank, as we have seen in Lieutenant Wills’ plan. The “ Supreme 
Court ” sittings were fiirst held in the old Court House, which was then a fi.ne 
building and served the purpose of a Town Hall as well. It was considera- 
bly shaken by the cyclones of 1737 and subsequent years, and was in a ruinous 
and tottering condition in 1792, when it was pulled down by the orders of 
Government. 

There was, as we have seen in Lieutenant Wills’ plan of 1753, a play-house 
for the Europeans in the north-east comer of the Park, facing the old Court 
House. This theatre was “turned into a battery by the ‘Moors’ in the 
siege of 1757.” 

About the year 1760 a school was foimded for the education of East Indian 
and European gpls, by one Mrs. Hodges, who taught dancing and French exclu- 
sively. A charity school for Eurasian boys (the Free School) was first set up 
about 1727 by Mr. Bourchier, a merchant, who was afterwards appointed 
‘ Governor of Bombay. In 1765 the school wtis enlarged to a great extent 
by private subscriptions, in consideration of which the Government agreed 
to subscribe Rs. 800 per mensem towards its maintenance. The present St. 
John’s churchyard was then the European burial-ground. It contained at that 
time some 12,000 gravos<— the remains of all Europeans who had died in 
Calcutta sinTO 1698. Another cemetery of proper dimensions was ordered to 
be erected in 1766 “without the boundaries of the town,” inasmuch as tlio 
old burial-ground was much too confined within the environs of the city and 
proved quite detrimental to the health of the inhabitants, and the sanitation 
of the entire settlement. At tlie St. John’s churchyard, even to this day, a 
mausoleum can be seen, at the north-east comer of the ground, which contains 
the last remains of Job Charnock. This, according to ‘Hyde, is the oldest 
structure of brick and mortar made by the English in Calcutta. There lies 
buried, c^;ain, the famous Dr. Hamilton who cured Farruck-siyar of bis illness 
and procured the Company their valuable privileges for free trade and 40 bighas 
of rent-free land, around the site of all their factories in Bengal. 
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foxtifioatioxis at Gagbazar, "wliichL were teprescntcd to Siraj^iKt-daula. as 
©rt extension of th.e fortifications throughout their settlemontj, and which 

foiTned} therefore^ one of the main causes for the Naboh’s attaolc in 1756^ were 
not formidable. They cost altogether Rs. 29,000 only. The purchase of an 
octagonal building on the riverside, the repairs of the !nodoubt and the mounting 
'* of a few pieces of cannon, were about all that was done in 17o*l:, and the worh 
of repairs did not cost more than Rs. 338-0-9. 

lit the year 1756 there were, as we have seen, only about 498 masonry 
houses in the town of Calcutta. These “ lay scattered in spacious and separate 
enclosures ” and had no “ flues, Venetians and glass windows,’’ but “ panelled 
doors and frames with a network of cane.” 

There is a tradition that the house occupied by Lord Clive stood on 
the site of the Royal Exchange. Some say that the building now occupied by 
Messrs. Graham <& Co., was the residence of that soldier-statesmdiu. 

Warren Hastings’ town-house was a very small one, on the site of the 
present Government House, but ho also lived in another ip Hastings, which 
was formerly occupied by Messrs. Burn & Co. 

In the year 1763 the Board granted permission to Hastings to build a 
suspension bridge over the Kalighat Nullah, on the way to his jrrai'dcn-house. 
Nearly opposite this bridge, to the west of Belvedere, stood two banian frees, 
beneath whose shady branches Governor Hastings and Sir Philip Francis, 
Member of Council, fought their famous duel, in which Francis was wounded. 

The Alipore residence of Sir Philip Francis, whore he used to hold 
his weekly s;jnmposiums, is at present the official residence of the Magistrate 
of the 24-Praganas. Francis’s Calcutta house, which was “the best in Bengal,” 
according to the testimony of his brother-in-law and Piivate Seeretaiy, Macrabie, 
stood just “behind the play-house” at tJjc north-east corner of JDalhousio 
Square. 

General Claveriug resided in the premises at the corner of Waterloo 
Street, occupied by Messrs. Winscr & Co., in 1882. This house is at present 
occupied by Messrs, Cuthbertson and Harper. Adjacent to this house lived 
General Monson in the premises “ belonging to Messrs. Frere, Smith & Co, 
near Mangoe Lane,” now known as 1 Mission Bow. 

Richard Barwell’s house was situated at Ividderporo. The premises 
were rented in the 5 'ear 1798 by the “Managers of the Orphan Society.” We 
cannot vouch for the truth of the conjecture that “Jiidderporo House,” 4 
Diamond Harbour Road, where the Military Orphan School is at present located, 
may, probably, have been the residence of Baiwcll. 

Sir Elijah impey lived, says Rev. Long, in “ the very house now occupied as 
the Nunnery, a third storey only being added.” Writing of the “ 'I'backerays 
in India,” Sir William Hunter says that Impey lived “ near the present Lorotto 
Convent,” The hous<^ referred to by Mr. Long is still occupied l>y the Loretto 
House, and is known as 7-1 Middleton Row, 

Sir William Jones lived in the “ New Court House,” which was situated 
at 2, Esplanade, on the very site of the present High Court. He also had a 
‘‘bungalow in Garden Reach, nearly opposite to the (old) Bishop’s Opllege.” 
Writing in 1852, Long, however, confessed his inability to ascertain the, 
exact site of this building.'^* In that sequestered bungalow, amidst pliilosopbic 
calmness and academic repose, Sir William Jones studied Sanskiit under 
Jagannath Tarkapanebanan, and Arabic under Sadar-ud din, the greatest pundit 
and mumhi of their day. There he translated the Manu-Sumh ta and Kalidasa’s 
greatest drama, SakuhtalOf and from there kept up correspondence with 
Johnson and Burke. The Asiatic Society of B^^ngal was instimtod by Sir William 
Jones, on the 15th January 1784, during the administration of Warren Hastings, 
who became its flrst patron. The present building was erected about 1806, and. 
subsequently enlarged in 1839. The Society established a private museum 

(«) Kclioes from old Calcutta, pp. 1(18-199. 

(*) Sasteed*B Echoes fron* Old Calcutta. 

(<?) Busteed's Echoes from Old Calcutta. 

(«^) Eev* liong’s article fu the Calcutta JEteview^ Vol. XVI3I, pngo 304. 

(<») 8otou-Karr*s “Selections trom Calcutta Vol. II, page 627, where an adrortisenient 

occurs, dated the 11th Outober^ 1798, notifying the ssd© by public auction of the “Property t.f Hiohard 
Barwell, Esq/* 

W© hare heard it stated that premises No. 8 Eidderpore, now in the possession of the I. 8. N. 
Cc,, was occupied by Sir Jones. 
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«for the reception of all articles that may tend to illustrate oriental manners 
and history or to elucidate the peculiarities of nature or "art in the Sast.” 
Extensive collections of archaeological and natural objects were gradually 
brought together, which appeared so valuable, that it was decided tt> approach 
the S(ipte, with the prayer to preserve them in a national building? The Gov- 
ernment readily consented to erect an Imperial Museum in which the treasures 
of the Asiatic Society might bo arranged and exhibited, together with the 
palaeontological and mineralogical collections -of the Geological Survdy of 
India. In ^ the year 1806, the Indian Museum Act was passed, and the 
Asiatic Society’s Mu^um became the property of the Government of India. 
The building has since undergone extensive additions and alterations, and 
with its new wing for the art gallery, forms one of the largest, though, perhaps, 
not stateliest, of Jthe Calcutta public edifices. 

Sir Robert Cltambers, who succeeded Sir Elijah Impey as Chief Justice, 
lived in the house at Xashipur (Cossipur), known .in his time as “Kashipur 
House,” which still stands on the river-bank. He had a retreat far out of 
town, within sight of the present Cathedral, which was quite dangerous at 
night from the visits of tigers. There the learned Orientalist revelled in the 
study of his valuable manuscripts, which were subsequently purchased by tht? 
King of Prussia. 

The Bank of Bengal was founded on the 1st ctf May ISOC, under the 
dosi^ation of the Bank of Calcutia, but no Royal Charter was granted till 
nearly three years after. The Bank assumed its present name on the 1st of 
January 1809. 

The Ocliterlony Monument is situated at the north-east comer of the 
Maidnn as a groat niem{>rial to General Sir David Ochtorlony. The structure 
is 105 feet high, and commands from the top, a most magnificent view of the 
whole city. Even Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, Port Gloucester, and the Salt 
Water Bakes are visible. The subscriptions for its erection, amounted to forty 
thousand rupees, and were realisjd from all sections of the community — civil, 
military and mercantilo. 

The Town Hall stands at present on tho northern side of the Aloidan. 
When tho Old Court House was pulled down in 1792, by the orders of Govern- 
ment, a met'ting was hold under the presidency of Sir William Jones, to raise 
subscriptions for the erection of another Town Hall. The present edifice, 
which is in tlio Doric style of architecture, was erected in 1804 at a cost of 
d£70,000. It stands upon the site of a house where Mr. Justice Hyde resided 
and for whic.h ho paid a monthly rent of twelve hundrt'd rupoc*s. Sir Lawrence 
I^eel, one of the Chief Justices of the <.)ld Supremo Court, lived in the house 
which was afterwards converted into the Sultan Khana of tho late ex-King of 
Oudh, Nawab Wajjad Ali, and is still in existence at Matiabrooj. 

The house, which is at present occu]>ied by the t>fiice of the Commis- 
sioner of Police, was the same in which lived Mr. John I’almer, the celebrated 
“merchant prince” of his days. Charh.'s Grant, father of Lord Glenleg, 
who became Chairman of the Court of Directors, resided in “ the first house 
on the right-hand side ” at tho beginning of Grant's Lane, fi*om Cossaitola 
{•Bentinck Stivjot). In tho same house lived, in his childhood, Lord Glenleg, 
who became Secretary of State for tho Colonies (1834 — 39)J‘*^ 

The house occupied by Lord Macaulay in Chowringhoe has boon converted 
into the Bengal Club.^** The locality just fringing the northern boundary of 
Calcutta is at present called Tullah, because it was originally named after old 
Mr. Tulloh, who carried on the business of an auctioneer. Kiddorpore, on the 
southern outskirts of tho city, is said to be denominated after Colonel Kyd, 
Chief Military Engineer to the East India Company and founder of the 
Botanic Gardens. It is, however, asseited by our Mahomedan brethren that 
both Ekbalpur and Kidderporo derive tbeir names from Moghul dignitaries. 

The western part of Calcutta formed the most populous, important and 
architecturally adorned quarters of the native town. It included Kumartoli, 
Hatkhola, Jorabagan and Barabazar, all stretching by tho b^nk of the river. 
Here dwelt those powerful contractors who supplied goods for tho Company’s 
investment, and amassed great wealth. Here lived the chief banians who 


IRov. article in the Calcutta Heriew, Yol. XYIII* 

TreTelyan*8 **La£e of Ltord Macaulay**' YoL I, page 381. 
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dxoire a thriving business and made huge fortunes. <*The Setts of MorshjdalMMl, 
wilb tbe wealth of *prinoes, had a g^i (oommerrial seat) here. |dany ef 

officers of the native Government, Hai I>oorlub, Raja Mani^ohand iuid 
Futtebohand, had mansidas in this part of the town.’’ The ** Black aaiiiia> 
dar,” Govindaram Mitra, to the detection of whose frauds we owe the existence 
of Molwell’s Tracts, liv^ in Kumartoii Banamali Sarkar, who was n^t to 
him in wealth and influence amongst the residents of the town, was 
famous for his magnificent residence, which formed so conspicuous a feature in 
the to^^aphy of the town as to be marked down on the old maps. The 
rains of house, which are nothing but a few steps of the gh&t that led 
to the building itself from the river, still exist near Bagbazar. The Sikh 
merchant, Omichand, who is more famous for his big beard which has passed 
into a proverb, than for his wealth amongst native Indians, lived in his own 
house, north ou the Laldighi, in the European quarter of tfie town, Vaishnab 
Das Sett, the accredited head of those Bysacks and Setts, of whoxu, as the 
pioneer traders of Calcutta, the late Babu Gurudas Bysaok.has told us so much, 
resided in Burra Bazar. His old Thakurbari behind the Mint still survives. 
Huzoori MuU, a wealthy Sikh memhant, lived at Burra Bazar in a very large 
house. He owned a garden house at Baitakhana, where he excavated a tank 
which still gives its name to a lane there, although it has long ceased to exist, 
and a small soorki pull now sends up its dirty smoke from its site. Raja 
Rajballav had hi« residence at Bagbazar. Maharaja Nabakissen’s residence is 
shown in the plan of Calcutta, by Lieutenant- Colonel Mark Wood, in 1784-85 
as having been the identical house, which was in the occupation of the late 
Raja Rajendra Narain Deb. 

A small room of the famous house of Churamani Datta, who almost 
rivalled Maharaja Nabcdkissen in wealth, and always fretted for want of his 
power, still exists intact, wc are told, at its old site. 

On the north of Calcutta beyond the Mahratta ditch and the creek, 
almost due opposite Sulkea, was the palace of the Nawab of Chitptir, a favourite 
haunt of Europeans in the last century. The buildings and gardens were 
magnificent and sumptuously furnished in European style, and the Nawab Reza 
E.han lived on terms of intimacy with the “powers” of the day, inviting them 
often to his mansion. The foreign Governors, on their visits to Calcutta from 
Serampore, Chandernagar and Chinsura, came down to Chitpur, where a 
deputation received them, and they then rode in state up to Government House, 
moimted on the Nawab’s splendid elephant and attended by his guard-of- 
honour. 

Opposite Baitakhana, in the southern corner of Sealdah, there were, in 
those days, the houses which formed the Jockey Club, and the Restaurant 
for the sportsmen of Calcutta, who enjoyed their holiday by visiting the 
nrighbourhood of Dum-Dum for shooting tigers and boars. 

The most important modern buildings of the town are: (1) The High 
Court with its lofty spires, erected in 1872; (2) the Writers’ Buildings with 
equally high spires, erected in 1879 — 84 ; (3) the Imperial Secretariat and 
Treasury Buildings 1877 — 82 ; f4) the New Customs House on the site of the 
old, 1899; (5) the General Bost Office with its oval dome; (fl) the Tort 
Commissioners’ Building, 1871 ; (7 ) St. Paul’s Cathedral ; (8) St. James’s 
Church; (9) the Bank of Bengal, 1809; (10) the Mint, 1832; (11) the 
various mercantile offices and commercial buildings in Clive Street, Clive Bow, 
Strand Road, Old Court House Street and Chowringhee, amongst which 
Gillander House, belonging to the Maharajah of Burdwan, the Hongkong and 

C«) Marsliman's "Notes on the left or Calcutta Bank of tl«A Hooghly." 

0> The Bengali proverbs about this beard are 
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Shanghai Bank, Hamilton House, Mathewson’s, the Great Castem H<$tel, the 
Grand Hot^l, and the Army and Navy Stores, besides the National Bank of 
India, are the most notable ; (t2) tne Asiatic Museum including^ the Art 
Gallery; (13} the General Hospital, 1895 — ^98; (14)* the Mescal College Hos- 
pital juxd its adjacent branches, inclusive of ttie E^en Hospital built in 1882, 
the £Szra Hospitm, the Cye Infirmary, the Students’ Boarding; House; (15) the 
ItAdy l>ufferin Hospital, 1807; (16) the Senate House; (17J the old ^^du 
School and the Sanskrit College and the Presidency College, 1854 ; (>8) the 
Goverxunent Telegraph office; ^19) the Royal Insurance Company’s House; 
120) the Bast Indian Railaray Company’s offices at Fairlie Place, and (21) the 
Calcutta Public Library. * 

Of the houses owned by native Indians, the following are noteworthy, 
besides those a^eady mentioned : — 

(1) The Prasad, and the Castle belonging to Maharaja Sir Jotindra 

Mohan Tagore at Pathuriagbata ; 

(2) Mahar&ja Doorga Churn Laha’s house in ComwalHs Street, formerly 

owned by the Palit family, of which Messrs. T. Palit and L. 

Palit, father and son of the High Court Bar and Indian 

Civil Service respectively, are the best-known representatives ; 

(3) Raja Rajendra Mullick’s palace at Choreba^n; 

(41 The Dighapatiya Rajahs house in Circular Read ; 

(5) Raj Chandra Dass’s house in Jaimbazar Street, known as the Rani 

Rashmony’s house. 

( 6) Rajah Digambar Mitter^s house at Jhamapooker ; 

(7) The temple of Pareshnath at Gouriberh ; 

(8) The late Dwarka Nath Tagore’s house at Jorasanko; 

(9) Rajah Sreekissen Mullick’s house at Jorasanko where the Normal 

School used formerly to be located. 

(10) Ram Mohun Roy’s house in Amherst Street; 

(11) The Woodlands, the residence of the Maharaja of Ruch Bihar at 

Alipore ; 

(12) The Burdwan Maharaja’s house in the same locality ; 

(13) The Tolly gunj Nawab’s house ; and 

(14) The late Mirza Mehendi’a house on the Lower Chitpore Road. 

Besides these, there are numerous fine houses of native Indian gentlemen. 

Probably the most picturesque building in Calcutta is Government 
House, the winter residence of the Governor-General. The erection of this 
magnificent palace was undertaken in 1797 at the instance of the Marquis of 
Wmlesley, who may be rightly called the Augustus of Calcutta, because he laid 

g reat stress on the indispensable necessity of having a regal residence for the 
uler of India. ** India,” wrote LK>rd Wmlesley, should be governed from a 
palace, not from a counting-house ; with the ideas of a i^nce and not with 
those of a retail-dealer in muslin and indigo.” The architect to whom was 
entrusted the duty of erecting for the Ruler of India a mansion consistent with 
the honour and d:mnity of a stupendous empire, was C^aptain Wyatt of the 
Royal Bngineers. The stately ana massive pile was finished about the year 
1804 at a cost of 13 lakhs of rupees , the erround cost eighty thousand and the 
furniture half a lakh. The design of the building was adapted, with some 
important modifications, from that of Redleston Hall, in HerWshire, the 
ancestral seat of Baron Curzon of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is but in accord with the fitness of things that a scion of that 
Illustrious house should be its oocupant iu due course. And we are not sure 
that to the Oriental mind, with its deep-rooted belief in predestination, the 
circumstance of Lord Curzon’s present occupation of it, ^th greater honor, 
more glory an infinitely stronger bond of sympathy with the people whom 
he has been charged to rule than has fallen to the lot of many of his illustrious 
predecessors, is not an indication of a Divine dispensation, arranged with a view 
to cement the bonds of England’s Great, Imperial Federation in which India 
and her heterogenous peojues united into a harmonious whole, are likely to 
play an important, if not prominent part. 

o 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

STREETS, SQ UA.RES, TA.NR:S, A.2SI> EA.NES. 

Hindu Kaukshetba boasted of only two roads. ^ One of those, with an 
avenue of trees at its sides, led Eastwards from the zamindaPs outobery, which 
was at the site of the present Collectorate, to a gh&t at the Adigan^^a, at its 
conduence with the Salt Water Lakes on the south of Sealdaha, then called 
Sri^aladwipa. The other, wider tlian this, was the immemorial Pilgrim 
Road to Xalighat, which was dignified by the British with the nai^e of Broad 
Street, where it bounded their first Settlement. ^ 

Luring the period of traditions, various small paths and^bye-paths winded 
their tortuous ways, like the*Zigzag, Serpentine, Crooked, and Corkscrew lanes of 
modern times, as branches of the two main roods to c«rry^men and goods to 
the markets of Groviudapur, Sutanuti, Hatkhola, and Burabazar, to Simlea 
and Algodam, to Baranagore, and Fort Carden Reach. These paths and 
by-paths had no names. 

After the Britisb settlement was strengthened by the Fort, its trade 
necessities compelled fhe construction of roads for the transport and storage of 
goods brought in by their brokers and agents. With the increase in the number 
of the factors, the aemand for more roads and walks became inevitable; and 
the roads to the north and south of the Fort, first constructed as branches 
of the “ road leading to the eastward, ” were extended to the bank of the 
river and to the Covindapur creek to form the Rope and Respondentia Walks. 
The ** road to the Court House,” the “ road to Prann’s Ixouse,” the “ road 
to Surman’s Garden,” the “northern road to Perrin’s Garden,” the “road to 
Peter Sukeas’ house,” the ** Jorabagan road,” leading from the river to the 
twin garden-houses of Omichand and Govindaram Mitter, and a few others 
leading to the houses of well-to-do European, Portuguese and Armenian 
mercbaifts, and the road to the Burial-Ground were amongst the first that were 
constructed in the earlier years of the 18th century The Circular Road, made 
of the earth dug out of the Mahratta Ditch, became the broadest road 
in the town and was much frequented by Europeans, while the kutcha road 
to Baraset, as the Pilgrim Road in its northern part was called, served the 
same purpose for the native Indian populace. Excepting the roads in the 
immediate vicinity of the Fort and a small part of the road leading from 
the stone-paved gh4t {^Pathuriaghata) which had been metalled with ballast-stone 
purchased from ship captains, all the roads in the town were kutcha. As late as 
1789, the “roads were,” says Grandpr^ merely made of earth; the drains 
mere ditches between the houses, and the sides of the road, the receptacles of all 
manner of abomination.” Even in 1803, the streets in the “Blacktown” as 
the Indian portion of the town was called, were, according to Lord Valentia, 
narrow and dirty and the houses generally of mud and thatch. It was in that 
year that Lord Wellesley, in his famous minute, insisted upon the improvement 
of the town, in drainage, sanitation, symmetry and magnificence of its 
streets, roads, ghSits, and buildings. We have it, however, on the authority 
of Mr. H. E. Shakespear, that up to 1820, the improvements sanctioned by 
the Government bad not been carried into efEect, and the streets were, with four 
or five exceptions, kutcha, and the drains mere excavations by the roadside. 
Even in 1837, there were, we are told, no stones or gravel within fifty leagues of 
Calcutta to mend the roads with. Burnt and broken bricks were available but 
expensive ; and a good many, therefore, remained kutcha. 

We have, in a previous chapter, shown how the Lottery Committee opened 
out a great many streets, excavated a great many tanks, and improved the town 
in various other ways ; how, according to Colonel Thuillier, the town 
improvments ceased with the abolition of the Lotteries; and how, with the 
establishment of thn Corporation of the Justices in 1871, under Act VI of that 
year, a fresh era of Town improvements dawned, and streets, l^es, tanks, 
landing and bathing ghd.ts, drains, markets, houses and all other matters 
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connected with the sanitotion and ornamentation of the metropolis obtained 
considerable attention. We have already noted the sequence 4n which the main 
inoprovenaents of the town came to be effected. Up to 1867 only two of the 
roads of the town were stone-metalled. In that year thirteen miles of Macada- 
niised r^d were metalled with stone, and new layers of stone were laid on the 
two old stone- metalled thoroughfares. The stones used were partly obtained 
from the ballast of ships and partly brought down from Rajmahal. Steam 
rolling machines were first introduced in 1864 bu<rthey proved a failure. I^iey 
were replaced by the Paris Rollers of 14 tons weight, which arc still in use. Up 
to the time of the Lottery Committee, very few roads had been named after 
individr»al8. After 1871, their number became too large to be named otherwise 
than after the prominent citizens of the localities in which they were 
constructed. In piany localities, there were no superior persons ; tailors, rice- 
dealers, table -servafits and cooks preponderated in others. Hence many streets 
and lanes in the town are named after unknown persons. It is impossible, in 
view of the space at our disposal, to give an exhaustive list of the public streets, 
lants, tanks, and ghUts of Calcutta, and to indicate their derivation. We 
must, therefore, be content to deal only with the more important ones of each 
class and type. 

Of the public roads in Calcutta two have been denominated after 
members of the Imperial Family. Victoria Terrace eilshri^cs the memory of 
tJie late Queen-Empress, Victoria the Good, while Albert Road perpetuates the 
name t>f her illustrious consort. Prince Albert. _ Victoria Gardens have also been 
named in loving reuiernbranco of our late gracious Queen. Not a few of the 
main streets and squares have been named after Governoss- General of India. 
Tl'hey are — Jiasitings Street^ Cornwallis Street, Cornwallis Square, JVellesley Street^ 
Marquis Street, Wellesley Square, Wellesley Place, Wellesley Lane, Moira Street, 
Amherst Street, Bentinck Street, Beniinck Lane, Balhousie Square, Canning Street, 
Ripen Street, Jtipon Lane, Lansdowne Road, Elgin Road. 

The number of streets or squares called after Lieutenant-Governors 
of Rengal, are, however, fewer. They are — IJalUday Street, Grant Street, 
Beadon Street, Beadon Square, Beadon Bow, Grey Street and Eden Mospital 
Lane while those named after the Governors of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century are Charnock Place, LlolwelV s Lane, Clive Street, Clive Row, Clive Ghat 
Street, and Vansittart Row. 

Four of the streets have been denominated after Chairmen of the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation- Schalch Street preserves the memory of the 
first Municipal Chairman, who was appointed in July 1863. JELarrison 
Road, made in 1889, that of Sir Henry Haiiison, Kt. Llogg Street, that of 
Sir Stewart Hogg, and Metcalfe Street that of the late Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c.b.i. 

The number of streets and lanes named after Europeans is considerable. 
The more important of them, arranged alphabetically, are as follows: — 

Bhchman Street, Mr. Blochman was a noted Persian scholar and geogra- 
phical writer. 

Bonfield'e Lane. William Bonfield was Beardmore’s Calcutta agent. 
He was a leading auctioneer in the town in the 18th century. 

Camac Street is named after Mr. Camao who owned an estate in Shorts* 
bazar, which was purchased by the Commissioners. 

J}acre*8 Z^ane is named after John Uacre. 

Street. Dr. Alexander Du£E was the pioneer of Missionary work in 
Bengal. He founded the Free Chxirch Institution, which is now known as 
the Duff College. 

Fairlie Place. Mr. Fairlie was the senior pai'tner of Messrs. Fairlie 
Fergusson & Co., an old and well-known mercantile firm. 

OranCs Lane. Charles Grant came to this country very poor, almost 
penniless, and afterwards rose to be Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

Mare Street is named after David Hare (1775-1842), the father of English 
education in Bengal. 

Maringtan Street. The Hon’ble H. B. Harington was a. member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. One of his descendants, the Hon’ble Richard 
Harington is nt present a puisne Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 

Larkin'* Lane. William Larkins was the Church- Warden at St. John’s 

Church. 
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ijmdtm is called a£(>er tibie Go/taxtetm at X 40 udon. 

JRang»* derives its name from Thomas Lyons. Oompaaty 

grants him by a pattah the whole land intervening between the Ohurw of 
St. Anne’s and the Old Ckaurt House^ for bailding the Writms’ Bnildings u^n. 

McLeod Street owes its nomendatiire to Surgeon XnmufceoantOolonel 
MoXieod of the Indian Medical Service. He was Healim Officer to the Corpora- 
tion and afterwards a skilful medical practitioner and a Professor of the Calcutta 
Medical College. * 

Mareden Street reminds as of Frederick John Miarsden, CSbief Presidenoy 
Magistrate of the Police Court. 

Middleton Street, ) perpetuate the memory of Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 

Middleton Row, 1 who came out in 1814 as the Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan of the Indian Fpisoopate. ^ 

Outraun Road ) are named adter ttre famous Major-Sleneral Sir James 

Outram Street ) Outram. 

Rhear^s Lane. Sir John Budd Phear, was a puisne Judge of the Oaloatta 
High Court. He was afterwards Chief Justice of Ceylon. He did much 
while in India, to bridge the gulf between tibe rulers and the ruled, and was 
honoured by the native Indian community for his broad and hearty sympa^y 
with thmr ideas and aspirations. He is a great friend of the Indians visiting 
Fngland. 

Roberts^e Street. Mr. Roberts was a capable Police Magistrate. When dif- 
fermioes arose between him and Sir Stewart Hogg, the Commissioner of Police, 
he resigned his appointtnent and became Superintendent of Stamps and 
Stationary. • 

Rohineon Street. Rev. John Rolunson was a translator of the High Court. 
He died only the other day. 

Ruaeel Street and Little Rueeel Street are named after Sir Henry Russel, 
Chief Justice, who built the first house there on a spot now occupied by a 
Boarding House* 

Short Street. Mr. Short owned extensive properties in Calcutta, including 
the famous bazsars which were cleared and improved by the excavation of 
tanks by the Lottery Committee. 

St. dames*s Square and St. Jamea’e Lane preserve the sacred memory of a 
canonized saint of the Anglican Church. The locality is called Nera Grirja ” 
from the fact that the Church consecrated to the saint was devoid of a 
steeple. 

Sukeas^ Street, 1 Peter Snkeas was a celebrated Armenian merchant of great 

Sukeat^ Lane, j wealth and owned a large garden-house at Boitakhana. 

TumhuUa Lane. Robert Turnbull was ^cretary to the Calcutta Cor- 
poration for many years. 

Wellington Street \ 

Wellington Square S are named after the Great Duke of Wellington. 

Wellington Lane } 

Wood Street ) are named after Mr. Henry Wood who, on the 13th 

TTpperWood Street ) July 1818, brought to the notice of the Lottery 
Commitee, ** the inadequate manner in which the establishment entertained for 
the purpose performed its duty in removing the filth.” 

Several streets derive their names from the most conspicuous institutions 
connected with the localities. 

Theatre Road. Mr. Horace Haymau Wilson established in that quarter, 
with a few of his Furopean friends, an Amateur Dramatic Society and a play- 
house called the Sans Sonoi Theatre. The plays acted in this theatre were 
at one time the Jurore of the Furopean population. 

CoUege Street obtained its name from the old Hindu College and the 
Medical College, by the side of which it passed. 

Medical CoUege Street derives its xuune from the Calcutta Medical College. 

Church Lane is so callcnl from St. John’s Church which is located by its 
side. , 

Municipal Office Street is similarly designated from the location of the office 
of the Calcutta Corporation on the Street. 

Britiah Indian Street. Formerly known as Rana Modda Gullee Cthe lane 
of excited fight). It was here that the force under Manidk Cband fought^ a 
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close bttMle witli the at tho sie^e of Calcutta. Tho street.is now known 

as the Britial% Indian Street from the British Indian AssocnaticMa, the premier Asso- 
ciation of the zamindars of Benml, which is located in it. 

Pretoria Street. It is so called from its bein^ desi^iated on the same day 
that tlm British fla^ was unfurled in Pretoria. • 

The Streets of Calcutta .which owe their der^nation to the names of 
Muhammadans aio only few and far between. Many of them belongs to, indi- 
viduals of whom little or nothing^ is known. By far the greater number ^fers 
to peETSons who filled the lowest rungs in the social ladder and rejoiced in the 
humble avocations of tailor, butler, or book-binder. ^ 

Boodhoo Oe^iffur^a Lane^ Oooloo Oetagur^a Lane^ Lai Oaiagur^a Lane, and 
Neuoahd^ Oatagur^a Lane are all named after tailors, who plied their trade 
with such success in the localities, as to be reckoned the chief residents, while 
Nemoo S7tanaam^a*Lane, Chukoo Khanaama'a Lane, Koreem Bus Khanaama^a Lane, 
and Puttchoo JKhanaama^a Lane remind us of the gfood old days when butlers 
in the house-holds , of £2uropc»an gentlemen were conspicuous persons among 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Shureef Duftreda Lane, Ruffich 8erang*a Lane, and Imanibux Thanadar*a Lane 
are denominated, respectively after a book-binder, a ship^s aerang, and a consta- 
ble in charge of a police-station, who were, amongst the residents of the 
localities, most influential in the olden days, when Calcutta was peopled mostly 
men of their stamp, at least in the particular quarters* where they resided. 
With the development of the town, the better classes of Mussalmans began to 
settle down here, and clerks and writers gave their names for designating 
their own localities. As examples we have Moonahee AlimuddirC a Lane, JBLoonahee 
JDedar Bux*a Lane, Moonahee NakibuUaKa Lane, Moonahee SudderuddirC a Lane, 
and Moonahee WaliullatC a Lane. Nazir Najcehoolla' a Lane is called after a 
subordinate ministerial officer who served as Nazir in a J udge’s Court. 

But as education amongst Mahomedans advanced under the auspices of 
British rule, and Persian scholars and Cnglish-educated Mahomedans began 
to hold high positions imder the Covernment, the Municipal authorities 
indented upon mcse higher functionaries to denominate their streets and lanes. 
Nor did they omit Mussalman merchants. As examples, we have the following 
lanes : — 

Maulvie Buelur Rahaman*a Lane, Maulvie Golam Sobban'a Lane, and Maulvie 
Imdad Ali^a Lane are lanes designated after persons who possessed considerable 
influence in society and wore highly respected as custodians of Moslem culture 
and professors of Arabic or Persian. 

Mirza Mendeda Lane. Mirza Mendee was a wealthy Shiah Merchant, 
whose Muharrum procession in tho town is well-known for its brilliant display 
of richly-caparisoned horses, and ornamental flags and taziaa. 

Nawab Abdool Luteef^a Lane. Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadoor was an 
ornament of the Provincial Executive Service. His valuable services won for 
him as a mark of appreciation from the G-ovemment he served so faithfully, 
the titular distinction of Nawab Bahadoor, and a special pension on his 
retirement. He was universally popular among all sections of tho Kuropean 
and Indian communities for his large-hearted sympathy and amiable disposition. 
He became afterwards Prime Minister of the Mui^mmadan Feudatory State of 
Bhopal. 

The largest number of streets in Calcutta derive their cognomen from 
Hindus, who form the majority of the population. They are, arranged 
alphabetically, as follows : — 

Abkog Chum Jtfitter^a Street. Abhoy Churn Mitter was the grandson of 
Rs^hu Mitter and great-grandson of Qovindaram Mitter, the notorious “ Black 
zamindar” of Hoi well’s time. He was Dewan of tho Collector of the 24-Par- 
ganas, and reputed as the generous donor of one lakh of rupees to his spiritual 


preceptor. 

Akhog Nutnar Boae'a Lane, Akhoy Humar Bose belonged to the Bose 
family of Elantapukur, Shambazar. ^ 

Bheem Ghoah^a Lane. Bheem Ghosh is said to have attired cheap notoriety 
among bis contemporaries for regaling Ms invited guests with scanty dishes, 

Bhuban Mohan Sircar^a Lane,—-~T>x. Bhuban Mohan Sircar is still alive and 
is an old medical practitioner of Calcutta. Ha was Secretary to the Bengal 
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’I'emperaxKse Society, which has now ceased to exist, and was a xnnaioipa) 
commissioner for at number of years. r 

Bissonath MuttylaVs Lane. Bissonath Muttylal was the founder of the 
Muttylal family of Bow Bazar. He began life as Muharrir in a Salt Golah on 
Rs. 8 per mensem and ended with leaving 15 lakhs of rupees. He esta.l>lished 
the Bow Bazar, which is now a flourishing market. The present Maharajah of 
Nadia and the yoimg Raja of Bhowal have married into his family. 

^aishnav Charnn Seifs Street. Vaishnav Charan Sett was the son of 
Janardan Sett, who was the Company's broker during the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Bonomali Sircar'* s Street Banamali Sircar was a Sadgop (cultiTOtor) by 
caste and the s^m of Atinaram Sircar, who settled in KumartuH. Banamali 
was at first Dewan to the Resident at I’atna and afterwards Deputy Trader to 
the East India Company in Calcutta. His magnificent ^residence built in 
Kumartuli during the years 1740-50, has passed into a Bengali proverb. 

Brindahun Bose's Lane. Brindabun Bose belonged to ^.ho Bose family of 
Bagbazar. 

Brindahun Breach's Street. Brindaban Bysack was a wealthy member of 
the Bysack family who are said to have been brought to Qovindapur by the 
Setts for purposes of intermarriage. 

Brindahun Ghose'^ Latte. Brindaban Ghosh earned his living as an humble 
clerk. He was book-keeper of the mercantile firm of^ Mackillup Stewart 
and Company. 

JDoorga “Charan Mittcr's Street. Doorga Charan Mitter belonged to th». 
Mitter family of Darjiparah. 

Doorga Charan Mukerjcc's Street. Doorga Charan Mookerjee made money 
as Dewan of the Opium Agency at Patna. He built a bathing- ghat at 
Bagbazar in his name. 

Doorga C/.aran Pitloorg's Lane. The Pittoories were one of the earliest 
families of Brahmins to settle in Calcutta. Doorga Charan was a well-known 
capitalist and contractor. Ho was entrusted With the contract of building the 
new Fort and is said to have enriched himself thereby. 

Doctor Doortfu Chai'an Bane.rj'ie' s Lane. Doorga Charnn Banetjee was a 
well-known physician of remarkable powers of diagnosis. He was spoken of 
by his patients as the very incarnation of .^Esculapius. His second son, the 
Hon’ble Surendra Nath Bancrjee, is a powerful orator and well-known 
publicist. 

Durponarain Tagore* s Street. Durponarain Tagore, great grandfather of 
Maharajah Bahadur Sir Jotendro Mohan Tagore, k.c.s i., was grandson of 
Panchanan Thakur who settled at Govindapur towards the end of the 17th 
century. His father Joyram, removed to I'athuriaghata. Durponarain amass- 
ed a large fortune as a merchant and by serving the French Government at 
Chandernagore as Dewan. 

Dwarkanalh Tagore's Lane. Dwarkanath Tagore began life as a Pleader; 
then he became Bheristadar to the Collector of the Salt Department and after- 
wards Dewan of the Board of Revenue. Later on, he set up business on his own 
account as a merchant and in conjunction with several European and Bengali 
gentlemen, established a Bank and a number of indigo silk and sugar 
factories. He twice visited England, and on his first visit, received honors at 
the hands of the late Empress Victoria. During his sojourn in the west he 
was dubbed “ Piince Dwarkanath ” for his lavish hospitality and magnificent 
gifts. He died in Belfast and lies buried in Kensal Green. 

Balgoon Das Lane. Falgoon Das was a native of Orissa. He earned 
considerable wealth by supplying ships with coolies for the delivery of goods 
and acting generally as Banian to the Captains. 

Gohinda Chundcr Dhur's Lane. Govinda Chundra Dhar is still enjoying 
life as a Government pensioner. He was Head Assistant to the Medical Bwrd. 

Gocool Mdter's Lane. Gocool Chundra Mitra was the son of Sitaram 
Mitra, who came out from Bally and settled in Calcutta. He made a fortone 
by dealing in salt. Gocool Chandra had pledged to him the idol, Madan 
Mohan of the Vishnupur Raj, for helping Rajah Damodar Singh II with one 
lakh of rupees during his financial embarrassments. He has dedicated a 
splendid temple and altar to the idol, Madanmohan. 
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I7«tfr Mohan Lane. Gaur Mohan Dhar was the J&enffeJi 

plumbs. , • ® 

iSiri$k Vt^aratne^a Zone, Girish Vidyaratna was a leading Sanskrit 
scholar and a Professor in the Sanskrit College. Hb owned a large printing 

Qungnram Pali ft Zone, Gungaram Palit belonged to the Palit family of 
Dingabhanga . 

Hem Chunder Herr*a Zane, Hem Chunder Kerr was a welbknown member 
of the Provincial Civil Service. 

Haranaai Ghote^a Street. Paranasi Ghoso was the son-in-law of Hewan 
Santiram Singh of Jorasanko. He was himself Dewan to Collector Gladwin. 
Bis cousin Balaram was Dewan to Dupleix at Chandornagore. 

Hart GAose's^Street. Dewan Srihari Ghosh was the second son of Balaram, 
tike Dewan to tlie* French Governor Dupleix. He became Dewan of the Fast 
India Company at Monghyr. He made considerable money, the greater part 
of which was spent charity. He was generous enough to shelter in his 
house a l^o-ge number of the poor, helpless and needy, and an equal number 
of his indigent friends and relations. His house, thus crowded, was nicknamed 
** Hari Ghose^s Gowal.*’ A friend of his took advantage of his simplicity and 
guilelessness by appropriating to himself, his entire property. His last days 
were thereby clouded with pecuniary difficulties and Were qpent in Benares. 

Hurrith Chunder Mookerjee‘» Road. Harish Chandra Mookerjee, was the 
right-hand man of Lord Canning during the dark days of the Mutiny. In the 
Hindoo Patriot^ of which be was editor, ho wrote against the Indigo-planters. 
He has been called the pioneer of political agitation in this country. 

Huzooree MulVt Zane. Huzoori Mull was a Sikh merchant whose wealth 
passed into a proverb. He excavated a large tank at JBoitakkhana which went 
W his name till £Ued up. He constructed the Ghat immediately below Raja 
Woodmant’s Street, which is now known as Armenian Ghat. He built the 
steeple of the Armenian Church and gave away several bighas of land at Kalighat 
where he constructed a jmeka gh&t near the temple. He is said to have done 
eminent services to the Fnglish at the battle of Buxar. 

Jodoonaih Dcy'^t Lane. Jodu Nath De was the chief accountant of the 
Calcutta Municipality. 

Joy Mitter'^a Ghdt Zane. Joy Mitter, son of Ram Chandra Mitra, was 
Banian to the Captain of a merchant- vessel. He built the ** dwadas mandir ” 
(twelve temples) at Bamagore Gh£Lt. 

Jdyadiah Hath Roy* a Zane. Jagadish Nath Roy was a native of Kanchrapara 
in the district of 24-parganas. He was an able officer in the Police Department 
and rose to bo District Superintendent of Police. 

Juyyobandhu Hoad a jQme. Dr. Jagabandhu Bose was a medical practition- 
er of repute in Calcutta. He was an M.D. of the Calcutta Univeirity. He 
made quite a fortune in the healing art and founded the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Kali Proahad JDutfa Street. Kali Prasad Datta, was the son of Churamani 
Dattiy the great rival in wealth of Maharaja Nubkissen. 

Kaahco Ghoada Lane. Kashee Ghose, son of Rama Deva Ghose, Dewan of 
the Nadia Raj, was Assistant Banian to Messrs. Fairlie, Fergusson and Com- 
pany, and made a large fortune. 

JKJielat Chandra Ghoae*a Zane JSLhelat Chandra Ghoso was the grandson of 
Dewan Raxhlocban Ghose, who was sircar to Lady Hastings, but was familiarly 
known as Hastings* Dewan. KJhelat Chunder’s uncle, Anandanarayan was the 
owner of Dhurrumtollcdb^ Bazar, which was at one time named Ananda Bazar. 

ZCeahub Chunder SerCa Zane. Keshub Chunder Sen (1838 — 1884) was the 
apostle of religious reform in Bengal and the accredited leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement. He established the New Dispensation Church, which is 
essentially eclectic in its doctrines and tenets, and recognises the underlying 
karmony and fraternity of all the world -religions. Keshub Chunder was the 
I'l^randson of Dewan Ramcomul, who came from Gorifa in 24-Farganas, to settle 
in Calcutta in 1800 and became successively Dewan of the Mint and Bank of 
Bengal. Keshub’s wonderful powers of oratory and religious enthusiasm won 
for him the admiration, not only of his own coimtrymen, but of a great many 
thinkers of the religious world. ITVlien he virited Bngland in 18T0 he vras 
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honour of^beinig presented, to the late QueenOSiupress Victoria and It 
member pf Royal Fam^. His charming' pprspnality and Icx^rid plpngpieiioe 
created iptuitii interest Ia Fngland in the Rrahmo religion. 'I'he legisIntiTe 
enactment vahich legalised all marriages between self-acting parties beyond' the 
pale of of the religious denominations, was passed into law at his ihstanoe 

and initiative. He married his eldest daughter to the present Maharafit of 
pooch Behar. He died on the 8th dannary 1884. 

Mristo JDas PaVs Lane. Krisfco Has Pal (1838 — 1 884} /^aa. and away 
t^e greatest journalist and publicist that India has yet produced. He rose 
from humble beginnings lo be the Fditor of the Jfindoo Patriot^ and Secretary 
to the British Indian Association, which represents the powerful aristocrsioy 
of BengaL He was Honorary Magistrate, Municipal Commissioner and 
Mgember of fhe Imperial legislative Council. The zemiod&rs of Bengal, in 
recognition of his vatuablo services on their behalf, have voted him a marble 
statue which adorns the junction of Harrison iioad with College Street. 

J^risioram Pose’s Street. Hewau K.rishnaram Bose, son of Hayaram Bpse, 
of, whom we have already had a glimpse in connection with the allotment of 
Mir dafaPs restitution money was bom in 1733, He was at first a dealer in 
salt and made quite a fortune in that business. Ho was appointed Hewan 
of Hooghly on a salary of lis. 2,000 per mensem. At the time of famine, 
he gave away to the poor and hungry many thousand maunds of rice to the 
value of one lakh of rupees. He built many temples in Benares and adorned 
the road that leads from Cuttack to Puri with mango trees, with the generous 
abject that pilgrims might enjoy the delicious fruits while resting under 
their cool shade. BLrishnaram died in 1807 at the ripe old age of 74. 

l^l Madhuh Mookerjee’s Lane. Hr. Lai Madbub Mookerjee is a living medical 
practitioner of Calcutta. He was a Member of the Subordinate Medical 
Service and was made a Rai Bahadur after his retirement from the service. 

Mohesh Chimder Chowdhry’s Lane. Mahesa Chandra Chowdhry was one. of: 
the foremost Vakeels of the High Court. He died in 1890. The late Sir 
Romesh Chunder Mittor used to say that ho had known no better lawyer than 
Babu Mabesa Chandra. 

M^o^endra JS^atfi Gossain’s Lane. Mahendra Nath Qossain is a living 
Vaisbnava preacher. 

Idonohar JDass' Street. Manohar Hass was a well-known merchant of 
Burrabazar. 

Mathur Sen’s Garden Lane. Mathur Moban Son, son of Jaymani Sen* was 
a celebrated poddar (money-changer and banker). He built a magniheent 
palace, with four huge gates, after the model of the Government House. In 
close proximity to this mansion which is at present in ruins, he built a ihaJcur~ 
hart (temple) and a flower garden which are still to bo seen. On his death, 
M&thur Sen left very little property to his descendants, 

Miitty Lai Scats Street. Mati Lai Sil, (1792 — 1854) the multi-mil- 
lioxtaire of Colootollah, was not bom with a silver spoon to his mouth. His 
father, Chaitan Cbaran Sil, kept the wolf from the door by selling clpthes. 
Mut^y Lai secured in 1815 an humble appointment in the Fort. While so 
employed as a supplier of military stores, he speculated in the business of 
bottles and corks, which brought him no little fortune. He then resigned, Kis 
situation in the Fort and became Banian to the Captains of merchant -vessels. 
He worked in that capacity for nine years, and ‘‘the fair goddess, flortunCf 
fell deep in love with him.” He afterwards rose to bo the Banian of thsec* 
Furopean me]|:cantile firms. He established the Seal’s Free School j for ;th© 
education of the sons of the poor and the needy, and attached a free Boarding- 
house to this school. He built a guest-house at Belgharia, where five, hund^iad 
men were fed sumptuously every day. He made a free-gift of.landrfor</^© 
Ipyer Hospital. 

idu^ddim Mojhan ChatterjVs Lane. Madan Mohan Chatterji was, the ^peaodn 
father of Ainarendm Nath Ciiatterjee, a prominent vakil of the High^Coiir^ 

Jyefhpo Gflssaiws Lane. Nemoo. Gossain (Nimai Cbaran Goswatni) .'wiui^a. 
pious Vaishnava. 

(»> Sm Appendix, VU. 
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CAum SoiA’t Zone. Nimai Charan Boss is a prominent soHiiitor of 
tii!d Ooart. ^ 

J^tbnadJtab I>€me. Dr. Nilmadhab Sen was a celebrated oculist. 

Nilntone$ JbuU'a Lane. Nilmani Datta was a medacal practitioner. 

SfilmonSff Lane. Nilmani Daldar was tbo brother oi. the notori> 

otrt Prdnkisseii Haidar of Hooghly, who was sentenced to transportation for 
forg^nig^ Govetemeiit promissory notes. Nilmani Haidar suffered rig’orous 
iinprM<onment for aiding- and abetting his brother in his foul crime. • 

. Jffibnoney JM[itier^6 Street. Nilmani Mitra belonged to the Bfitra family 
of Darjipara. He flourished in the time of the Cnglish acquisition of India 
and was a contemporary of Omichand. * 

JSohin Sircar^ 8 Lane. Kavin Krishna Sircar was a member of the Provin- 
cial Kxecutive service. 

Noho Cooniat* Halted 8 Lane. Nava Kumar Haha was an actor in the Royal 
Bengal Theatre. 

Utorendro Nath Sen's Lane. Norendro Nath Sen, son of Hari Mohan Sen, 
Prime Minister of tTeyporo, is a veteran journalist. He is the editor of the 
Indian Mirror ^ and is a solicitor of tho High Court. He was a Municipal 
Commissioner of tho city for several years, and represented it in the Bengal 
Legislative Council for two years (1898-1900). A recently-made square is 
named after him. • 

Nundo Lai MuUieJc's Lane, Nanda Lai MuUick was the son and heir of 
Kajah Shama Chura Mullick. The MuIIicks of Pathuriaghata were among the 
eanicst residents of Burrabazar ; they built their princely fortxme through 
commercial relations with tho East India Company.^ 

Nanda Lai Nose's Lane, — Rai Nanda Lai Bose is the grandson of Jagat 
Chandra Bose of Kantapookur, Shambazar. 

Nanda Ram Sen's Street. Nanda Ram (Nandarama) Sen was the “ black 
deputy ” or ‘‘general supervisor” in 1700, when Ralph Sheldon became the 
Collector of Calcutta. But no sooner Benjamin Bowchor had succeeded Sheldon, 
than Nanda Ram fell under suspicion and was summarily cashiered. In 1707 
the post remained vacant for several months, during which Nanda Ram again 
acted as the assistant to tho Collector. When he was displaced, it came out 
that he had been guilty of extensive peculation. Nanda Rani fied^ to Hoogbly 
but was given up by tho Governor of tho place, and was imprisoned for a 
long period by tho order of tho Coxincil, hut was released on payment of the 
money duo by him He built a bathing-glijXt on tho river, called the Ruthtolla 

Ghat. 

Omesh Chimder Duff's Lane Mr. O. C. Dutt of tho Rambagan Dutt family, 
is the grandson of Rasamay Dutt, who w'as book-keeper of Messrs. David- 
son & Co., and afterwards a Commissioner of the Court of ^Requests. 

Mr. O. C. Dutt acted for many years as a Municipal Commissioner and 
for some time as Vice-Chairman of the Municii>ality. Ho also served the 
Calcutta Corporation for a long period as Collector of Rates and Taxes. 
He is an Honorary Presidency ISfagistrato, and a writer of charming verses 
in English. Mr. Dutt’s family has embraced Christianity and is well-known 
for culture and poetic accomplishments. 

Onath Deh's Lane and Onath Rabti's Nazar Lane. Anath Nath Deb is the 
adopted son pf Pramathanath Deb (better known as Latu Babu), and grandson 
of Ramdulal Dey (Dulal Sarkar), who acquired a veiy largo fortune through 
the active co-operation of Madan Mohan Datta of Hatkhola. 

Nashupafi Nath Nose's Lane. Rai Pashupati Nath Bose is tho grandson of 
Ja^at -BoSe of Kantapookur, Sham bazar. He was for many years a Municipal 
Oommissioner.' 

JPearff Oharan Sircar's Street. Peary Charan Sarkar (1823-1875) was a 
veteran educationist and a temperance reformer. For his wonderful grasp of 

M Th© Court of JKoquosts, aocordittu to Bolts» ctmsihtod of 24 Commissioners, selected originally by 
the Governor and Ootincil from nmong the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, who were appointed to sit 
ever J Thartday» with power to hear and determine, suits in a summary way, under such orders and 
regulations as were from time to time given by a majority of tho Court of Bast India X)ir©ctors. The 
Commissioners, or any three, or more of them, sat in rotation, and had fuD power and authority to 
determine all such actioi>s or suits as wore brought before them, where the debt or matter in dispute md 
not exoeed tho value of fiT© pagodas or forty shmings. One half of the number* of Commissioners, being 
those who had served longest, were removed by rotation annually, on the first Thursday in Xlocember, and 
an equal number were chosen by ballot from among thdmsidves. 
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itArl«»tp eduoational probl®Bos» atfd tho defects and shortooinings^ of bi#; rBUttals^ 
he could be fitly compared to Dr. Arnold of Bugby, After leaving fre JEKndoo 
College where he oBtained a name and fame for himself as a student Bearv 
was appointed B[e%d Master successively of tho Hooghiy Branch Sohool^ 
Baraset government School, and the Bare School at Calcutta, where he served 
for many yedrs. He afterwards rose to be Professor of hhiglish LaSiguage 
and Xiiterature in the Presidency College. He was an ardent enthusiast m the 
cause ^of female education and temperance reform. He estabUsbed a Girls* 
School in the neighbourhood of* his residence and the Chorebagan Preparatory 
School and Bengal Temperance Society. He edited for sometime the Education 
Gaeette. With him has passed away the admirable class of old Hc^d Masters, 
who commanded respect and obedience by their wide culture, profound 
scholarship and large-hearted sympathy. 

Prasanna Kumar Tagore's street. Prasanna Kumar Tago^,«yomige8t son of 
Gopee Mohan Tagore of Pathuriaghata, was tho uncle of Maharajah Bahadur 
Sir Jotendro Mohan Tagor6, k.c.s.i. He was not only the heir of a princely 
fortune, but a successfiil vakeel of the High Court, He made splendid oecj^uests 
to the Calcutta University, where his marble statue adorns the vestibule. 
His magnificent end<»wment of three lakhs of rupees to tlie University forms 
the nucleus of the Tagore Law 1 Professorship. He disinherited his only son, 
Jnanendra Mohan Tagore, the first Bengali Barrister-at-Law (son-in-law of 
Rev Dr. K. M. Banesjee) lor becoming a convert to Christianity. Prasanna 
Kumar made generous contributionsifor the maintenance of temples and for a 
Sanskrit College at Moolajore in the district of 24-lPargana8. He was an 
enthusiast for the developement of education and legal literature. 

Protap Chunder Ghose's Lane. Protapa Chandra Ghosha was for many 
years the Registrar of Assurances and Joint Stock Companies in Calcutta. 
His father Hurro Chunder Ghose was a Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Calcutta. Protapa Chandra has at present retired from Government service 
and is enjoying well-earned rest. He is the author of several Bengali books. 

Pud^ Kaih's Lane. Padma Chundra Nath is a flourishing book-seller in 
China Bazar. He is a Jugi by caste. 

Radha Nath MuUick's Lane, Radha Nath Mullick, a well-known zamindar, 
belonged to the MuiUck family of Pataldanga. 

Rajah Gooroo Das's Street. — Rajah Gooroo Das was the son of Maharajah 
Nanda Kumar. He was Dewan to Nawab Meer JafPer. 

Raja JBdrendra Krishna's Lane. Raja Bahadur Harendra Krishna was 
the son of Raja Bahadur Kali Krishna, and great grandson of Maharaja 
Nubkissen Bahadur. He was a member of the Provincial Executive Service 
and for many years Police Magistrate of Sealdah. 

Raja Kali Krishna's Lane. Ila ja Bahadur Kali Krishna, k.q.b., was the 
grandson of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur. His fine marble statue adorns the 
Beadon Square. 

Raja Gopee Mohun's Street. Raja Gopee Mohun was the adopted son of 
Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur He was famous among his countrymen for 
his musical tastes. 

Raja Nubkissen's Street. Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur is said to have 
constructed at his own expense this spacious road connecting Upper Chitpore 
Road with Upper Circular Hoad, and dignified it with his own honoured 
name. The latter half of the street is now no longer called after him. 

Maharaja Nubkissen began life as Munshi to Hastings and rose to be 
Munshi or clerk to the East India Company. He crowned his career as tbdbr 
Political Banyan. He was employed on occasions and duties which might well 
tax tho utmost resources of head and heart of a trained diplomat or a far-sip^hted 
statesman. He is credited by his biographer with having furnished the meals 
and suggested the steps that led to the establishment of England’s Empire in 
the East. 

Raja Rajendra Narain's Lane. Raja Rajendra Narain Deb Bahadur was 
the second son of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb, k.c.s.i., and grandson of Raja 
Gopee Mohan Deb? He died last year at the ripe old age of 90. He was for 
many years President of the Indian Association. 

Raja Mahendra Narain's Lane. Raja Mahendra Narain was the eldest son 
of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur. 
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M»ja R<v%uUutP» Street. Raja Rajballar was Naib or Deputy Governor of 
the OTonnoo of D^ca. Siraj-ud-dowlah desired to despoU him of the vast 
wealth wlu^ ha|a been acquired in the long administration of a wealthv 
provide the old Raja got the better of the young 

Nawabs cupid»y. fled from Moorshedabad where he wais kept under 

sOTeiUanco and took refuge at Calcutta. His aon, Kissendas, embarked* with 
his father s immense wealth, and under pretence of going on a pilgrimao-e to 
Jug^math, came down to Calcutta, and threw himself upon the pretection of 
the English. Mawab Kassim Ali Khan is said to have killed Raia Raibalfav 
and his son in 1761 in a general massacre. 

Rajendra Mullick'a Street. Raja Rajendra Mullick was the adopted son 
of Vaishnav Das* Mullick of tho Pathuriaghata Mullick family. His splendid 
benefactions for relieving the distress of the poor and the famished were 
appreciated alike by tho Government and the people. During- the Orissa 
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sumptuously 


famine, he fed sumptuously a large number of people every day, and he 
continued that practice after the famine his descendants; have kept up the 
institution. 

Rama JProsad Roy's Lane. Rama Prasad Roy was the son of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the founder of (he Biahmo Samaj and the greatest Bengalee 
reformer of the nineteenth century. Hama Prasad earned immense wealth 
by practising as a vakeel of the High Court. He was the first vakil to be 
appointed Judge of the High Court, but death prevented him from taking bis 
seat on tho Bench. 

Ram Kanto Bose's Lane. Ram K.anta Bose belonged to the wealthy Bose 
family of Bagbazar. 

Ram Mohan Mullick' s Lane. Ram Mohan Mullick was the sou of Nimai 


Oharan Mullick of Burrabazar who made a deal of money by trade and 
speculation in salt and land in the eighteenth centuiy, and left a crore of rupees 
on his death. Ram Mohan increased his father’s property by extensive trade. 
He built a ghat on tho river in 18o5. 

Rutton Sircar's Garden Street. In 1679, the first British ship. Falcon, with 
Captain Stafford as the commanding officer, came up the river Ganges and 
anchored off Garden Reach. The Captain asked for a dobhdsh, that being the 
term used in Madras for an interpreter. The simple villagers did not compre- 
hend what the English commander required of them, and they mistook the word 
ilobhdsh for dhoha^ a washerman, and accordingly sent one in their employ, 
named Ratan Sircar. The man was intelligent, and is said to have had a 
smattering knowledge of English which enabled him to understand the 
Captain’s requirements, and his new employers were so much satisfied with 
him that he continued one of the principal native servants of the Company 
for many years. Tho quondam washerman became the English interpreter 
and became a wealthy man in a few years. 

Rutton Sircar's Lane. Rurton Sircar was the favourite servant of Nunda- 


rama Sen, the ** Black Zamindar ” 

Sfutma Charan Dey's Lane. Shama Charan Do was the V^ice-Cbairman 
of the Calcutta Corporation. 

Shih LTristo Daw's Lane. Shib Kristo Daw was an iron-dealer and hard- 


ware merchant with an extensive business. 

Sir Maharaja Narendra Krishna's Street. Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna 
Bahadoor, k.c.i.k., is the son of Raja Rajkrisbna, and grandson of Maharaja 
Nubkissen Bahadur. Ho was for many years President of the British Indian 
Association and for some time member of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
He is at present the bead of the Soblia Bazar Raj Family. 

Sir Raja Radha Kanta's Lane. Raja Sir Radlia Kanta Deb was tho only 
<<on of Raja Gopee Mohan Deb. He was the Maecenas of Bengal and a generous 
patron of leaning and culture. It was at his expense and initiative that the 
pondmrous flumes of the 8abda~Kalpa>iruma, the great . encyclopaedia of 
Banskrit literature, were first published. He was a rigid Hindu of the ortho- 
dox type, and lent tho whole weight of his powerful influence against tho 
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r^fcurdx naaovement started by that fpoch-mal^ni^ persoxia|[fej» JEfcs|ik Ram 
Moban Roy. fie jfeheinently opposed the ag^tatioa for the abohtloXk of 
tmtteeimi and launched into . existence a Hindu sahha to aot ass a 'foil a^Diaiiist 
the Brahxno Samaj. fiis last days, which extended beyond the aUottod mp»xi 
of human Hf^ were spent in Brindabim, and he laid down tlie burden of l)(de 
full of years and honours. ' 

Sitaram Qbose^a, Street, Sitaram Gf-hosh was a wealtliy I'alakdar of Behala. 
His son was Dewan Abhay Chaxan Ghosh, and his grandson, fiurro Chunder 
Ghosh, was a Judge of the Presidency Court of Smaii Causes. 

Sohharam Bysack'^s Lane, Sobharam Bysack was one <if the wealthic^' 
am$ng the Bysacks of the eighteenth century. Holwell had changed the desig- 
nation of Sambazar into Charles Bazar, and Sobharam re-named it Shambazar, 
Sham Bysack being a relative of his. We have already seen Sobharam 
as a Commissioner for the distribution of the restitution xtxmx*^,^ 

Swnhhoo Math JPundit^s Street. San)bhu Nath Pandit, son of Siiib Ndrain 
Pandit, was a Cashmere Brahmin, domiciled in Bengal, fie was a vakeel of 
the Old Supreme Court with a large practice, fie was BudbessivGly appointed 
junior placer and senior pleader to the Government of Bengal. On the 
establishment of the High Court, Rama Prasad Roy was elevated from the 
Bar to the Bench, but death superv^med before ho could take the W'ig, and 
Sambhu Nath was summoned to the exalted dignity of being the first Indian 
Judge of the High Court. He adorned the Bench for five yearsi 

Sunkar Ghosc*& Lane. Ram Shankar Ghosh (popularly known as Shankar 
Ghose) was son of Mauohar Ghosh and grandson of Daibaki Ghosh- He Was a 
captain^s banian and amassed quite a Ibi-tuno in his lucrative business. The 
temple of the goddess K.ali, situated in Chorobagan, which is the source of no 
inconsiderable income, belonged to him. 

Sreenath JDase* Lane. Srinath Has is at present the oldest amongst the 
most successful vakeels of the High Court. 

TJkoor DutVs Lane. Ukoor (akrur) Hutt was the founder of the Hutt 
family of Wellington Square. 

Vid^asagore Street. Named after the late well-known Pandit Iswars- 
Chandra Vidyasagara, c i.k. He was for a tin»e Principal of the Government 
Sanskrit College, but resigned the post on account of disagreement with the 
Director of Public Instruction. He started the agitation for the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows and the legislature came to bis aid by rendering valid all such 
marriages. He led the agitation but with, little success for the annihilation 
of Klulinism. 

ICumar Girindra JSTarayan's Lane. Kumar Girindra Narain is a member of 
the Statutory Civil Service. He is a son of Raja Ragondra Narain Deb of 
Sebhabazar. 

Raja Woodmanta'e Street. Raja Woodmanta was son of Raja Shitab Roy, 
who was Naib Subah of Bebar. A landing ghd.t is named after him. 

lioloram Mozoomdar'* a Street. Balaram Majumdar was a scion of the 
Majnmdai* family of Kumartuli. One of his descendants, Ram Sundar built a 
^iS,t in his name on the river. The founder of the family was Ramehandra 
Ghosh, who came down to settle in Calcutta from Akna and received the 
title of Majumdar from the Nawab Bahadur of Mursliidabad. 

Ilidiram Bancrjee'a Lane. Hidaram Banerjee was the grand-father of 
Rajkrishna Banerjee, till lately Professor of Sanskrit in the Pk'esideney 
College. 

£^aahee Mitier^a Ghdt Street. Kashee Nath Mitier was the nepheW’^ (sistePitf 
sop) of Raja Raj ball av. 

There is only one street which bears the designation of a Jew—- 
It is called after the well-known Jewish merchant, K« -D. J. Karaj< who earned 
gireat wealth as a*merchant. 

Baretto Street is designated after a Portuguese merehant^rinoe, Joseph' 
Barettp, who came from Bombay and settled in Calcutta. Di]^ the ^wpU 
known Mr. John Palmer,, he was a man of generous instincts and^ibearal die*' 
position, and the Portuguese iu Calcutta i owe their main Churoh and Butiail-’ 
ground to his munifiioenoe. 

It would, at f^t sight, seem almost a pity that some of the streets 
of Calcutta in the Hindu quarters should still be named after very insignificant 
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It ^^Id, h<>weT«r, bo remembered that they indicate the prominent 
bouMhoiaeii^ resided m the localities in olden times, wbwi:n Calcutta was bnt 
mraeiy M^ed, and the respectable classes kept away from it, on account 
of Its ^adfy snalaxia and unsavoury surroundings,- and that these, to present 
aotkMU, bumble and insigmncant persons were then above their fellow residents 
from d worldly point of view. The follouring lanes are instances in point: — 


Chidam Mudoe’s JLano (named after a grocer). 
Pancbee JDhobany Gully (named after a laundress). 
Sbama Bai Gully (named after a dancing girl). 
Okhil Mistri’s Lauo (named after a mechanic). 
Kamhurry Mistri’s Lane (named after a carpenter). 
Bamkanto Mistry’s Lane (ditto). 


Since 1*877, • however, the Municipal Commissioners have renamed after 
i^espectable persons a great many of the streets and lanes that were formerly 
named! after lowly individuals. 1 ox* a Lane was in 1877 dabbed jPra^ap Chat- 
and JPatuatola bye-lane Chintamoni Dati* a Lane. In 1879, Jorataloo 
Street was called Marquia Street, Nanku Jemadar*a Lane was named Bentinck 1st 
ZtOMS and Sooreepara Lane was diesignatt^ G-hoac's Lane. In 18 SI, Jaunbazar 2nd 
Lane was called Hogg Street, Juunbaear 3rd Lane was named Butt* a Lane and 
Jaunhaeur 4-ih and 5th Lanes were denominated MarkeU Street . In the following 
year, Jiareepara Lane vraB caMod' Boc tor’ a Lane and Preo Klunaama’a Lane was 
tranrformod into Turnbull’ a Lane. The succeeding 3’ear saw Ramjan Oatagar’a 
Lane converted into Madan Mohan Butt’ a Tjone. Mendee Bagan Lane, Nemoo 
Kkanaama’a Lane and Button Mistry’a Lane were rcripectivoly changed in 1 880-86 
into Park Lane, Eden Ilospital Lane and Shama Charan Beg’ a Lane. In 1889-90, 
Khyroo Mehtar’s Lane was changed into Khyroo’s Lane, Gunjawala Gullg into 
Jdohun Lai Mittcr’a Lane, and Chunam Gully into Phear’s Lane, while Anis 
Barber^s Lane and Miaaer Khanaama’ a Lane were ennobled by being called Ripon 
Lane and Marquia Lane respectively. In the year that followed, Scavenger’ a 
Lane was dignified into St. James' a Lane. In 1891-92, Bhungarpara Lane was 
supplanted by Jve~Factorg Lane, In 189*1-94 llaripara Buati Lajie was called 
Sayad Abdur Salimas Lane, Colinga 1st lane and Bhobapara Street -were changed 
in 1895-96 into Alaraden Street and Cowic's Lane respectively. In 1896-97 
another Bhobapara Lane was called Pundit's Lane, Zigzag Lane was changed into 
Metcalfe Lane and Ilookatealla Gully was in the following year converted into 
Hook’s Lane. And, during the whole of this period, not a single one of the large 
number of now streets t>p©ned was named after any insignificant persons. 

Of the several ghats or landing-places on the bank of the river, Prinsep’s 
Ghdt takes the lead in point of architectural beauty. It was erected to per- 
petuate the momoiy of James Prinsep. 

Rajehunder Bas’s Ghdt named after tho husband of Rani Rashmoni’^ of 
Jaun Bazar Street, and commonly called Bahu Ghdt comes next. Chandpal Ghdt 
was in existence in 177 4 on tho soutbem boundary of ancient Dihx Calcutta. 
It is named from one Chandra Nath Pal, who in those olden times, when the 
mftidftu was a dense forest, interspersed with a few weavers’ sheds, and the 
river was scarcely frequented, kept hereabouts a tnudPa shop for way-worn 
pedestrians and manjeea ^or boatmen) plying up and down the river. When 
the new fort was erected and the intermediate space to it was converted 
into the Respondentia Walk, the Chandpal Gh9.t became the landing-place 
where the Governor-General, the Commander- in-Chief, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Bishops and all who were entitled to the honours of a salute 
from the ramparts of Fort William, first set foot in the metropolis.” At this 
spot India wmoomed and bade farewell to her rulers. 

Above the Chandpal Gh9.t was Hutcha Godeo Ghdt, so called from the fact 
that country boats used to bo hauled up on the banks of tho narrow Govindapur 
creek near it ; it thus served the purpose of a kutcha godown or dockyard for 
them. The Gh&t is at present called Colvin’s Ghdt from the celebrated firm 
of Colvin, Cowie'and. Co. 

Further up is the Koila Ghdt that marked the southern extremity of the 
old fort. Bankahall Ghdt was the site on which stood the first dry dock in 
Oalcutta, built by Government in 1700, but removed in 1808 Above this 
stand the Cliva Streat Ghdt and the JSfmt GAdL Muzoori MuWa Ghdt was, or 
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adjoined, the present jirma»$!a» Ghdt^ immediateiy below Rt^ Woodman ft 

{Street. The next ^h&t below Raja’s chowk was niown as Kasktath BtAtfo 
Ghdt. ^he G-hfit' was named after Dewan ICasinath, who was 'at first an 
^ulent merchant, but afterwards became the Dewan of the zamindaries of dm 
Cfaimjorah R|^ja in Midnapore, to whom, the Setts tell us, he was introduced by 
Vaishnab Das Sett. The other principal Ohftts of that period were JBCadkmtalla 
Ghdtf Batharia, or stone-laid Gh&t, Rimtala Ghdty Sautkhola Gkdtf and Bono- 
mali Sircar^ s Ghdt, r. 

Most of the old tanks of the town of Calcutta have been filled up. A few 
only of the ancient tanks survived till lately. One of them, Skampouker which 
hak ^ven its name to Ward No. 1 of the town, is claimed by the Bysacks as 
bein^ named after one of their ancestors. Sham Bysack. It is more likely, 
however, to have been named originally along with Sham Bazar, after 
Sham Roy, the idol attendant of the goddess Rail in the legendary period of 
the history of the town. The Lai Dighi, (Dalhousie Square) Jhinjhazi tank, 
Blacquiere’s tank, the Hinjhera tank, the Goledighi (College Square), Hedua 
tank (Cornwallis Square) the Mirzapore tank, the Serpentime tsmk, the 
Triangalor tack (Park Street), the Chowringheettank (in course of being filled 
upj, and some others, however, still survive. Although the number of public 
tanks do not exceed 27, the total number of tanks inclusive of private tanks 
in the town area still number 276, and if all the ponds and ditches in the 
added area be taken into account, the work of their reclamation or conversion 
into habitable land or public squares, would still demand a large outlay of 
capital, whether executed by the Corporation or by private individuals. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TME JRORT A.NI> ITS TRA.I>ir. 

Fbou remote antiquity the eastern and western mouths of the (^ang'es 
have formed important channels of trade. The Portuguese and Armenian 
merchants who went from one trade-mart to another, buying and selling, 
give us the first glimpse of Indian trade with the ports oi Europe. Cei^re 
doi Foderici generally called Cmsar Frederic, a Venetian merchant, who visited 
Satgaon about 156o A.H., tolls us about the Portuguese traders going about 
from market to market for dealing in the country’s produce, and of vessels 
that were embariced to Europe, every year, laden with rice, cotton cloths 
of various kinds, great quantities of sugar, myrobalams, long pepper, butter, 
oil, and many othey wares. He further states that from an harbour in Orissa 
now called the Harishpur garh, vessels numbering from Mb to 30 each year, 
set sail to Europe laden with largo quantities of rice, different cotton cloths, 
oil of zezelin, butter, lac, long pepper, ginger, myrobalams ar.d cloths of 
‘ erba ’ or tussur silk and diverse other produce of the country.” The trade 
was, however, not limited to local products, for silks, raw and woven, from 
China, found their way round by sea to the Malabar Coast and the points where 
the great rivers meet the sea. The lower part of Bengal, from the eastern mouth 
of the Ganges to the western, was a place of much activity, whether in the way 
of legitimate trade or of piracy. The Portuguese found their way, in the 
sixteenth century, to Cnittagong on the east and Satgaon on the west ; 
the former they named Porto Grande, or great harbour, and the latter 
(the precursor of Calcutta) Porto Pigueno, or little harbour. The 

monopoly of the whole European trade remained with them. We have else- 
where shown how, upon the silting up of the river Saraswati, Satgaon was 
abandoned and Hooghly flourished in its stead ; and how Botor, from whence 
the Portuguese embarked their cargo inland by country boats, and Garden 
Reach, below Calcutta, where the Hutch used to moor their sailing vessels, sank 
into insignificance, when Calcutta under the English -Settlement rose to promi- 
nence as a port. 

The trade of the English in Bengal first began from Balasoxe, where 
they had a factory, as no English vessel would venture to sail up the Hooghly. 
Down to the middle of the 17th century only Hutch and Portuguese galiasses 
could sail up the Hooghly, but not higher than Garden Reach and Betor. 
In 1050 on the arrival of a ship, the Lyoncss from Europe, the English at 
Madras discussed much the project, of sailing up the Hooghly, but they under- 
stood the passage to bo full of danger. The Court of Hirectors wished that 
ships should sail up the Hooghly, and that their ‘‘businesse in the Baj’^ should 
bo brought into some decorum.”^*'* In 1662 they agreed to pay ten shillings 
p>er ton extra to the chartered shij)s for all goods tliat they should take in 
within the said Barr of Ganges, and to be at the charge of boats and Pylotts 
to attend up and down the river and in and out of the Barr.” Seeing that 
Hutch ships of 600 tons burthen performed the feat of sailing up and dovrn the 
river, a Captain Elliot ventured to essay the task, but did not succeed, owing 
to a want of pilots. In 1668, therefore, the Court rtjnewod the offer of tlie 
bonus and directed that ‘ divers able persons ’ should bo instructed as pilots, and 
that all persons in the vessels up and down the river, from the youngest to 
the oldest, should bo put upon ** taking depths, sholdings, setting of tydes, 
currents, distances, Buoyes, and making draftes of the river.” 

The Hon’ble Court further encouraged * the young men to be bredd up 
for the Pilot service, first by fixing their rate of salary at six pounds for the 
first 3 -years, at seven pounds for the next two, and eight pounds for the last 
two. These apprentices we are told, wore fed at the Company’s expense. 

(«> Sir C. C. Stevens* paper on the Port of Calcutta, in the Xiondon Art Society’s journal, page A. 

<6) Ibid. 

tc) Ihi^. 

(d> Wilson’s JBarljf Anttaht of the JEngliek in JBengal, Vol. 1, p-^ge 47. 

(•) Ibid. 

Ui Ibid, page 48. 

iai Ibid. 
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These olfers gave an increased impulse to attempts at the navigation of the 
Hooghly and in 1078, the Falcon, the first Cnglish vessel that yentured^ to 
sail up the river, penetrated inland to Hooghly, conveying a cargo of bullion 
and goods valued at ovet & 40,000. In the same year the Court directed 
the imlistment in the Pilot service of any one that might bo willing **raong 
the soberest of the young mates for midshipmen.” 

the provisions of the now charter that was granted to the Ccanpany 
TTi 16^, they wore to hold the fbonopoly of the whole trade in Bengal, and 
no other agency was permitted to carry on trade without their permission. 
Seven years later, *.<?., in 1668, the stock in trade of the Company was valued 
at & S4,CK)0 ; it rose to & 65,000 in 1675 and the factors were further 
authorised ‘to take up & 20,000.* In 1668 they obtained permission to erect 
and establish a factory at Dacca, then the capital of Bengal. 

In 1672 the Company obtained, as we have seen before, fresh Letters 
Patent by which their import and export trades became customs free. In 
1682 the stock value of their Bengal trade rose to £ 2,310,000. With the 
establishment of the regular Pilot service in 1668 and its gradually increasing 
efficiency, the difficulty in the navigation of the river Hooghly steadily 
decreased so that in 1686, ‘three ships cariying from 50 to 70 guns each 
ventured up to attack Mooghly. Freeh regulations were passed in 1676, for 
the promotion of all Compuny*s servants and the apprentices under employment 
were to receive £ 10 per annum for the last two years of their term, “and 
having served those two years to be entertained one year longer as writers, 
and have writers* salary, and having served that year to enter into the degree 
of factors, and the factors having served their times be styled merchants, 
and the merchants having served their times to be s^led senior merchants.’* 

The British trade prior to the foundation of Port William, both imports 
and exports, would appear to have been limited to the articles mentioned in 
Appendix I of this chapter. 

The lascars whose success as ships* crew, in all parts of the globe, has lately 
provoked some jealousy in certain quarters, appear to have sought and obtained 
service in British vessels from the dawn of British trade in Bengal, In 1704, 
when the loss of the Royal James and Alary on the fatal shoal in the river 
Hooghly, which still bears its name, was reported, as many lascars as could be 
spared from the different ships, were sent off from Calcutta to the assistance of 
her ci*ew under the command of Captain Hampton. 

In the early period of British occupation, the port dues wore insignificant. 
Even up to 1704, tlicy do not appear to have raached five hundred rupees. 
Tonnage pass-money to the amoxmt of Rs. 381 only were realised from various 
vessels bound for Madras and Europe in the year 1704. The rate had been 
fixed at Re. 1 a ton. In the Pilot service, of the Company for that year, 
there were the following persons, engaged in the various capacities of pilots 
masters, seamen, and lascars, on the various salaries noted against their 
names. 

lls. A. r. 'B>b. a. r. 

Stephen Shaw ... ... ... 45 0 0 

Jolm Rainbow ... ... ... 46 0 0 

90 0 0 

Thomas Harris, reserved in pay to send him 
when the season permits in a sloop lor 

Madras ... ... ... ... 80 0 0 

London Yacht. 

Thomas Morris (master) ... ... 30 0 0 

Timothy Kissum (Boatswain) ... ... 20 0 O 

Richard Bean ... ... ... 12 0 0 

1 Tindell ... ... ... 7 0 0 

7 Liasoaxs ... ... ... 35 0 0 

104 0 0 

<*> Sir C. C. Stevens* paper on the Port of Calcutta, page 6. 

W JJbid, page 6. » 

Ihid, page 7. 

Ibid, page 7. 

<e> Ibid, page 8. 

Wilmon’a EcuTly Annalt, Vol. 1, page 146. 

<«> Xhid, 846 ; Consultaiion 416, United Trade Council’s dia^ 1704. 

<A) Wilson’s Marly Annals of ths Mnglish in Bengal, Vol. 1, page 846. 
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Mary Buoyer, 


Rfl. A. p. 


Joh.ll M&nder O^surter) 

Thomas Molbridflre (Boatswain) 
I>aniell Wilkinson 
1 Tiodell 

10 Ijasoars ... 


Josis Townsend (master) 
JDaniell Hiolsten (Boatswain) 
Titus Oakes 
1 TindeU 
9 Ltasoars 


Sloop MasBimbaxar* 


Rioing Sun. 


1 tindell, and 2 lascars J pay 

Willium Smack ^ pay ... ... 6 0 0 

Charles and Betty i pay ••• ... GOO 

Phillip Pinch at Es, 12 per month ... 12 0 O 

530 0 0 

Saltpetre formed one of the chief articles of expoi-t at this time and the 
C" -icil at Fort William was ordered by the llon’ble the Court of Directors 
tc send to Europe vessels laden with cargoes of saltpetre. The Madras 
Council urged their agents to make haste and buy what saltpetre they could, 
either coarse or fine, as four French ships were on their way to buy the same 
commodity. The ‘ river tariff ’ prescribed for all Company’s sloops carrying 
goods of merchants not belonging to the Company to and from places up and 
down the river was as follows : — 

“ To and from Balasorc rood every chest or bale, butt or cask, two rupees each ; 
saltpetre, rod cowries, lead, iron, and all weighty goods, Rs. 15 per one hundred mounds ; 
cordage, coyer, and the like Ha. 16 per one hundred maunds ; the river tariff was to be 
charged, in order that the vessels might not be a charge to the Company.” i“> 

The Company did not permit theii* pilots to attend shij^s other than their 
own. On March 1st 1707, having learnt that one “Antonio de Rota, a head 
pilot, had used their sloop to attend a ship that belonged to outside merchants,” 
they resolved to fine him for this, his first offence, and they gave him to under- 
stand that for a similar offence in the future he would be turned out of the 
“ Company’s service, towns and protection.” In 1709 the pricing warehouse 
being very much out of repair, it was proposed in the Council that it should 
be made pucka. For that year the total receipt that was credited to the Com- 
pany’s cash from dues on tonnage, pass-money, and fines, etc., amounted to 
Jis, 1,665 only. 

Early in the month of Februsuy, 1710, a wharf was constructed before 
the Fort, for it was thought that it would ‘ bo a great security to the banks 
and a strengthening thereto it was made with bricks and a bi'east work was 
raised. During the greater part of the years 1711 and 1712 the Company’s 
trade in Bengal was much retarded by the active hostilities of the French fleet, 
and in the same year Ambassadors from tho Court of Persia came into 
Calcutta to discuss trade questions. The Account Pass Money and Tonnage 
from March to August 1712, amounted to Rs. 468-12. Tho tonnage and pass 
money amounted together to Rs. 1,589 only in the year 1714. The amount 
was made up of tho following items : — 

Rs. Rs. 


Rs. 

As 

Pe 

40 

0 

0 

30. 

0 

0 

22 

0 

o 

7 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

o 


149 0 0 


127 0 0 


For the ship Chinapatam 
„ „ „ Naxxan 


ff 9f 99 


Barrington ... 


Only paid tonnage 
ditto 
Tonnage 
Pass-money 


Gariried over 


M "Wilnon’M Barly Jinnalm of tho English in Bengal, Vol. X, page 266. 
<S) Sir C. e. Stevens’ paper on. the Port of Calcutta, page 8. 

<e) Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. 1, page 82T. 
(«*> Ihid, Vol. II. Part I, page 86. 

O) lUd, Td. II, Part 1, page 818. 
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For the diip Francis ^ 

Brought forward 

1 Tonnage 
*** 1 Pass-money 

m mm 

m mm 

Bs. 

70 

10 

Bs. 

.810 

80 

60 

214 

160 

110 

80 

60 

160 

70 

36 

36 

30 

26 

25 

26 

30 

30 

35 

15 

ft 

ft 

,• ... 

... 

i Tonnage 
} Pass-money 

m m m 

mm m 

60 

10 

tt 

tf 

•l 

,, Shaw Allum... 

« • • 

( Tonnage 
( Pass-money 

• • • 

• « • 

200 

14 

tt 

ft 

,, Bolbeen 

• « a 

4 Tonnage 
f Peiss-money 

• • « 

• • • 

160 

10 


ft 

„ Saznuell and James 

• • • 

( Tonnage 

1 Pass-money 

• • • 

• • • 

IPO 
• 10 

ft 

tf 

„ Mary 


( Tonnage 
( Pass- money 

* * • 

• • • 

70 

lO 

t* 

ft 

„ Fort St. David’s Merchant 

( Tonnage 

I Pass-money 

• • • 

60 

10 


?t 

„ Severn 

• • • 

( Tonnage 

1 Pass-money 

• • • 

• • • 

150 

10 

ft 

tf 

,, Catherine 

# « • 

( Tonnage 

1 Pass-money 

a • • 

• • • 

60 

10 

t* 

ft 

,, Sriga Qeorge 


( Tonnage 
( Pass-money 

• • • 

• • • 

25 

10 

tt 

tt 

,, Francisco 


( Tonnage 
j Pass-money 

• • • 

• mm 

25 

10 

tt 

ft 

„ Stritham 


( Tonnage 
f Pass-money 

m m m 

mmm 

20 

10 

tf 

ft 

„ Fortune 


( Tonnage 
( Pass-tueney 

m m m 

mm m 

15 

10 

>t 

tf 

„ Ganges 


( Tonnage 

1 Pass- money 

m m m 

• • • 

16 

10 

ft 

ft 

„ Calcutta 

... j 

r Tonnage 
Pass-money 

• ■ • 

• • • 

15 

10 

>f 

tf 

,, Flizabeth 

•••{ 

Tonnage 

Pass- money 


20 

10 

ft 

ft 

,, Good llope ... 

...j 

Tonnage 

Pass-money 

• • • 

20 

10 

99 

ft 

ff 

ff 

„ Mercury ... ^ 

,, Fegu ... 

•••! 

-! 

Tonnage 

Pass money 

Tonnage 

Pass-money 

• • • 

• • * 

• • • 

26 

10 

5 

10 





Total Hs. 

... 1,689 


As we have seen before, owing to the frequent seizure of goods and 
illegal exactions, the Company was at this time increasing the number 
of their mercen&ry soldiers to protect the convoy of goods. On September 
26th 1717 it was ordered in the Council that a standing garrison of two 
hundred and twenty should be always kept ready for service, and that these 
men should be located at difEerent parts of Bengal to protect their inland trade. 


(a) See Chapter VX« 

«») Marly Annals qf the Mnylish in Bengal f VoL 1 I» Part I* page 281 . 
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Forty-one sloops are said to have been enfiratred in trade with BenirAl from 
the year 1T09 to 1T18. They were the followings 



Name of sloops. 


Tears. 

1. 

The Frederick 


9th March 1708. 

2. 

99 

ILiojal Bliss ... 

• « « 

9th March 1709. 

8. 

99 

Hellifax 

* • • 

9th March 1709. 

4, 

99 

St. George 

. s » 

10th January 1710. 

6. 

99 

Smanua 

• • • 

Vlth January 1710. 

6. 

King William Galley 

4 • • 

10th January 17tO, 

7. 

The 

Sherboume ... 

• • • 

11th January 1710. 

8. 

99 

Boohester ». 


lltb January 1710. 

9. 

ft 

Europe 

• • • 

13th January 1710. 

10. 

99 

Duchess 


13th January 1710. 

11. 

99 

Bowverie 

♦ ^ - 

13th January 1710. 

12. 

*9n 

Success 


22nd July 1710. 

13. 

99 

Derby 

• * • 

30th December 1710. 

14. 

99 

Bowland 


30th December 1710. 

15. 

99 

• Hester 

• 4 « 

30th December 1710. 

16. 

99 

Dartmouth 


30th DecemY>er 1710. 

17. 

99 

Dioudon 

• • • 

19th January 1711. 

18. 

9f 

A verilla 

« * • 

19th January 1711. 

19. 

99 

Auraugzebe ... 


19th January 1711. 

20. 

99 

Jane, Frigate... 


March 1711. 

21. 

99 

Tbistleworth ... 


April 1711. 

22. 

99 

Toddington 


April 1711. 

23. 

99 

Sent 

m 9 n 

20th January 1712. 

24. 

99 

Ileoovei^ 

• * • 

20th January 1712, 

26. 

99 

Mary 

• « • 

20th January 1712. 

26. 

99 

Marlborough ... 

• # o 

20th January 1712. 

27. 

99 

Eing William 


February 1713. 

28. 

99 

Hanover ... 


February 1713. 

29. 

99 

Cardigan 


Fehruaiy 1713. 

30. 

99 

Bouverio 


8th January 1714. 

31. 

99 

The St. George 


18th February 1714. 

32. 

99 

The Hent ... 


6th November 1714. 

33. 

99 

Derby 


February 1716. 

34. 

99 

Mary 


February 1716. 

35. 

99 

Heatboote 


February 1716. 

36. 

99 

Stanhope 


April 1716. 

37. 

99 

Prince Frederick 


22nd February 1716. 

38. 

99 

Grantham 


22nd February 1716. 

39. 

99 

King George 


20tb March 1716. 

40. 

99 

Hanover 


29th October 1716. 

41. 

99 

Cardigan 


25th January 1717. 


It will be observed that in the above list the names of the followings sloops 
occur twice; the St. Geortfe^ the ^ing William G alley y the Souverie, the Derby y 
the Kenty the Mary, the llanovcr and the Cardigan ; so that the actual number 
of vessels plying in the Bengal ports during this period W'as only thirty -three. 
The private Companies and free traders who started a trade in Bengal in rivalry 
with the Company, became an eyesore to the Company at Calcutta and 
were, as we know, called “ Interlopers.” The Company’s captains and pilots of 
vessels up and down the Hugli, were severely rebuked and even fined at times by 
the Council for conducting, piloting or giving directions for the safe navigation 
of vessels, belonging to other traders. They laid strict injunctions upon 
all their servants that in no case, without the payment of duty and without their 
express permission, were their omployds to harbour any vessel or give direction 
to any smop proceeding up the river. In the year 1727 the shipping belong- 
ing to the Port of Calcutta amounted to 10,000 tons. 

The war in Europe, in the time of Queen Anne, created a great demand for 
saltpetre and it was, therefore, jealously guarded by the Company’s troops on 
its way down the river from Patna." The demand for saltpetre abated by 
the year 1720. 

A few years prior to the battle of Plassey, the Company became so suspi- 
cious of Europeans that the captains of vessels were not allowed to receive any 
passenger on board without a license fi*om the Company, and a Miss Campbell, 

<a> Wil»on*« JPar/y Annals of the jBnglieh in Sengal^ Vol. II, Part I, page 344, 

W C. O. Btevens* paper on the Port of Calenttii, page 9. 
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a paasekiger bound for Madeira was actually sent back to Cn^landy lest she 
should come over, to Xndia. Sut eventually she was in Seng’s! in 1734. 
Again, in 1752-53 a free merchant applied to the Ck>uncil for a ^ass on the 
ground that, without it, he would be reduced to the condition of a focsigncHr, 

‘ lower than the meanest black fellow.’ 

The Compsmy carried on their trade on dadney contracts made with 
influential Indian Merchants. In 1752 the Setts of Calcutta declined to work 
with Mother merchants of different castes, and the Council, considering their 
great political influence, accepted their terms on the ground “that they are 
people who had lived long in the place and were entirely under the protection 
of the English. ” The wealthiest and most influential of the native 
merchants was Omichund, who acted as the Company’s contractor and provided 
more of the Company’s investment than any other contractor ; but his honesty 
was suspected, and the Council in 17 53 proposed to abandpxt the system of 
dealing with native merchants, The Company ceased to deal with native 

contractors and resolved to deal directly with their weavers and artisans 
through their own goniastas^ who were also employed to harry on the inland 
trade. They were for this purpose entrusted with the English flag and the Com- 
pany’s dustuck, and they bought and sold duty-free. Very soon the vast mono- 
poly of the trade of Bengal passed into the hands of the servants of the Company 
and their goinastas. These goniastaa became almost a scourge to the people. 
Numberless complaints reached the Council every day of their extortion from 
cultivators, petty traders and the labouring classes, and the Nawab expressed 
strong disapproval of this procedure, and , desired the Council to stop it. 
Its continuance in spite of the Nawabs’ protest was not a mean factor in deter- 
mining his hostile attitude to the Company’s servants. In every district, 
village, and factory, they bought and sold salt, betel-nut, ghee, rice, straw, 
bamboo, flsh, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium, and other “native commodities.” 

About 1754-55 the gwiastas became so troublesome that the Burdwan 
Baja “put clwwJeeea upon all the Company’s factories” and thereby stopped 
their business.^-^* The Council informed the Nawab about this, and ho ordered 
the Burdwan Baja to withdraw the chowkecs and allow the English to trade 
duty-free as before. But the power of the gomastas appears to have continued 
and their exactions remained unabated .even after the battle of Plassey. For 
various complaints against the English gomaatns were made before Covernor 
Vansittart during the years 1760 to 1764, and although he proposed in Council 
in 1760 to redress the grievances of the people by lessening their power and 
authority, he failed to carry his motion. By March 30th, 1760, the Nawab 
had written two letters to the Governor informing him about his resolution to 
abolish duties on articles of Inland trade. He said that the English gomastas 
were all-powerful, that they oppressed the people for unlawful exactions, and 
“covered the goods of other merchants in transporting them through the 
country, by which means his customs bad been greatly prejudiced,” and that 
for these reasons he had entirely given up the collection of duties and had 
removed all * cJwwkees wheresoever established.’ The correspondence which 
followed eventually led to the Nawab’s downfall. 

In 1758, a very valuable paper on the state of trade in the Persian Gulf 
was presented, signed by 18 free merchants, in which the Bombay and Calcutta 
shipping was compared, and the causes of the decay of trade at Surat and along 
the Persian Gulf were discussed. They attributed the falling off to the fact 
that most of the Company’s vessels laden with articles of export or import, were 
transhipped either at Bombay or at Calcutta and there were, therefore, few 
vessels available for trade in the Persian Gulf. Surat liad been a great 
emporium of trade in the early days; the English had established a factory 


(«) Iiong's Selections J TO m the unpublished records of Grovernment. 

C^) XiOng's Seieotio7is from the ufipublished records of Government; Conmliatiozia May 33, 1752; 
footnote to page 9. 

’Wlieeier'a Marly Mecords of Mritish India : pages 224-225. 

Kd) JHd, page 300-301. 

(«> Ihidp page 301. • 

(/) I^oDg’s Selections fir om unpublished records of Government; OonsuUationa May 5# 175^ » 
Bxticle 151. 

Ibid ; Proceedings September 4, 1700, 

C*> Ibid ; Proceedings. March 80, 1763. 

(i) Ibid; ConBultatiouB 1768. 
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tiiere in 1624. Its trade bad improved steadily till the beginning ot tbe lath 
century. But with the development of Calcutta in tbe east^nd Bombay on the 
west, the trade of Surat gradually dwindled down, and Calcutta and Bombay 
became the chief commercial ports of the Company by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. • 

In 1759, thirty vessels sailed from Calcutta, aggregating 8,964 tons *, 
burthen. 

About this time a large number of JCuropean traders wished to settle in the 
interior of the country and asked for the permission of the Council. In 
jfeply, Governor Vansittart, in 1763 published a minute, ref using permission, 
and pointing out the evils that were likely to arise from Suropeans settling 
down for trade in the interior of the country. The tardy development of 
the internal trade of Bengal is by many attributed to this cause. 

Prizes of 2CK^and 100 guineas were offered by the Ck>urt in 1756 for 
quick passages round the CJape, with strict injunctions upon the commanders 
of ships not to loitqr or mis-spend their time. 

The Portuguese were the great propagators of slavery during the 
eighteenth century and their vessels, full of slaves, used to lie at anchor off 
Budge- Budge, Akra, and the neighbouring places, till so late a period as 1760. 
We are told that in February, 1717, the Mugs carried off from the most 
southern parts of Bengal about 1,800 men, women, and children, and on 
arriving at Arracan sold them all as slaves, kee|>ing a few for a present to the 
Kling of Arracan. The unhappy wretches were sold at from Rs. 20 to Rs. 70, 
according to their strength. From 1717 down to the close of the eighteenth 
century, the Mugs and the Portuguese were engaged in a common cause — to 
carry away the inhabitants and to sell them as slaves; and “so great was the 
dread of the Mugs that about 1770 a chain was run across the river at the Tanna 
Fort (where the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens now resides) to protect 
the port of Calcutta against pirates. Most of the well-to-do residents of 
Calcutta, European, Eurasian, and Armenian, inclusive of the Company’s 
servants, kept slaves during this period and aidvertisments for their sale or 
capture were frequent in the public press of the time. 

The sea-borne trade of the port of Calcutta increased greatly after the 
battle of Plassoy, and paucity of the pilots began to be felt in consequence ; 
so Mr. Alexander Scott, Master Attendant, brought up an application before 
Mr. Vansittart, on the 30tli of November, 1760, requesting the Governor to 
recommend to the Court of Directors the appointment of more pilots in the 
Company’s Marine service. 

It should be remembered that Calcutta had not then had any European 
Merchants like Jagat Set, the Rothschild of Moorsliedabad, nor like the Mull 
family of Benares; but few of them had been capitalists except on money 
borrowed from natives. 

Ship-building began to be brisk after 1770, teak wood being chiefly used ; 
Captain Waston built a ship at his dockyard at Kidderporo and Warren 
Hastings and his lady were present at the launch and subsequent entertain- 
ment. 

From 1781 till 1821 more than 237 sliips were built at the Kidderporo 
Docks at a cost of more than two millions sterling. Originally a large aock 
was built by the riverside at Tittagiu*, a few miles 'to the north of Calcutta, 
where it is said, a large ship of 6,000 tons burthen was launched, and its 
launching, was enviously looked upon by ship-builders at Liverpool. In 
1818, the Ilastinga^ a seventy-four gun-ship, was launched from the Ridderporo 
Docks.- <‘> 

In 1760 the public of Calcutta sent to the Council a petition, setting forth 
in the moat pitiable terms the miserable condition of life in the town, on account 
of the fact that duties on articles for daily consumption were levied at an 

Sir O. C. StcvenB* paper on the Port of Calcuttat pago 10, 

licmg’s Selections fkrom unpuhlisked records of Crooernment ; Proceedings February 1, 1763 ; 
article 630. 

Ibid; proceedings 1766. 

Oaleutia Meview^ Vol. XXXT page 317 ; Calcutta in the olden times — ^its people. 

<e) lioug’s Selections from the unpublished records of Government ^ Proceedings, jNovombor, 176<X 

Cf) Calcutta JKseietr, v ol. XXXVy page IPO ; Calcutta in the olden timcB— ‘its people. 

<3) Calcutta JSevieuJ, Vol. XXXV, page 191 ; Calcutta in the olden times— its people. 

W Sir. W# Hunter's Staiietical Account of Ben^aU VoU It pages 77 to 79. 
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eachorbHant rate, ** The land oostom duties were in oonsequenoe taken off, 
and the chtmJteet uthioh were ^npl^ed in levying them were repiored, the 
Collector’s title being also taken off.” The revenue obtained from aidt by 
the Musalman Government consisted of an ad valorem duty of 2| per cent, 
from Mahomadans, and 5 per cent, from Hindus, levied on what was platans* 
ported into the interior of the country. 

From the statement made by Lord Clive in 1776 it would appear that 
&om *time immemorial the salt trade in Bengal bad been a monopoly. The 
XHrectors in their letter of the 24th December 1776 say * that it has ever been 
in a CTeat measure an exclusive trade *. And the Company, therefore, estab- 
lished a monopoly in their salt trade. 

On the 2bth June 1788, in pursuance of orders from the Court of Directors, 
the Government Customs were abolished except at Monghyr, at the confluence of 
the rivers Ganges and Gogra, where a Custom House had bcen*established for the 
purpose of levying customs .dues on all Kxports and Imports passing the frontier 
by that route.^**’ No change was made in the collection of the yalcutta town duties. 
Previous to the 20th June 1788 the Imports levied by Government on the trade 
of the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, were of two descriptions, the 
Calcutta Customs and the Government Customs. In May 1795 the Govern- 
ment Customs on Imports by sea were re-established, and the Calcutta town 
duties were abolished.^’ .In May 1801, the Calcutta town duties were re-estab- 
lished with certain e'xceptions, and in June of the same year, the Government 
Customs formerly levied at Calcutta on goods exported from Calcutta into the 
interior of the country, and on goods imported into Calcutta from the interior 
of the country, were revived as also those formerly levied at Hooghly, Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, Chittagong and Patna. 

On the 9th June 1801 an advertisement appeared in the body of the 
newspapers of the day for tolls to bo paid for goods and cargo that were 
to be imported by Tolly’s Canal. The same rate held goon for articles 
of export. The rates were : — 

** One per cent, on all goods and merchandize. One rupee per million treasure. One 
Budgerow, fotu: cumas per oar. On empty boat, four annas per 100 maunds burthen. On 
earthenware, firewood, straw, and other bulky articles, two rupees per 100 maunds on the 
burthen of each boat. The toll on such artiolos or neoesaaries as are included in the Calcutta 
monthly current estimation, made by the clerk of the market, is also rated at one per cent, 
on the price of each article. <*> 

From a notification given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1784 the 
number of vessels sent by the various European nations for trade to the East 
indies can be computed. At the beginning of the 1 8th century England 
sent 14, France 6, Holland 11, the Venetians and Genoese together 9, Spain 
and all the rest of Europe only 6. In the year 1744 the English increased 
the number of their ships to 27, the Venetians and Genoese sent only 4 and 
the rest of Europe about 0. In 1784, 300 sail of European ships belonging 
to the several powers, were employed for trade in the East Indies, of which 
England alone sent 68, the French sent only 9 ships and the Portuguese 18, 
the Russians and Spaniards brought up the remainder. 

About the Mercantile houses for the latter half of the 18th century and for 
the first few years of the nineteenth century, we have the following remarks 
by a Tirhoot planter in 1-820 : — 

“ The Calcutta Agents form a very prominent part of the community, and from their 
extensive mercantile connexions, occupy a large space in the public eye. 

** During the war, Calcutta Agency houses consisted of old establishments, which en- 
grossed a great part of all commercial, transactions, and might he termed a mercantile 
aristocracy. Posseseed of large factories and numerous constituents through India, the 
trader was entirely dependant upon them and an agent dictated his terms, from which there 
was no appeal.” 

(a) XiOng's A9eleettx>n8 from the unpublished records of Gomemment ; footuoto to i^A.ge 220; proceedmirs 
September 4, 1760. 

MUlet’s Minute on the JRevenue of Calcutta, paragraph 24, 

(«) J bid ; footnote to pofapraph 64 and alao paragraph 76. 

<«*) Jb^d ; paragraph 69 ; 

i«> Ibid s paragraph [Regulation XXXIX, 1795. 

</) Ibid; paragraph 68. 

Cff) Ibid; paramraph 68 ; Regulation X, IBOt alao Regulation XI» 1801. 

<*> Seton Canre Seleetionefrom the Calcutta Gazette ^Yol, li, paffe 624. 

CO Calcutta JSeview, Vol. XXXV, page 1822-83, Calcutta in the olden tiiaeff«»dia people. 
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But su^equently, inferior ageney houses sprang up, new estabK^hments 
were formed, and an agent could not dictate terms to persons possessed of some 
property, as they m^ht ^ have recourse to these inferior houses ; so the 
aristocracy was fast losing its domineering ascendancy. They acted as agents 
to civil servants, officers in the army, etc., from Iwhom, after securing money, 
they would loud to ixiorchojcits And trudci*^ upon terms vory fcivoui*&l>lo to 
themselves. 

Ounng th« war, when oommeroial men eometiilies made their fortune by a happy 
inOiiddiit^ tiisy oliSTg^sd forty, fifty and ev©n ninety por oent*, for money advanced, tliis 
eX0rl>ifcaii.t peroentag^e, they make out in the shape of interest for money, commissions 
ohsrgee, godown rents, &o/' ' 

From the same source wo get an excellent description of a Banian's duties 
in those days : — 

** Banian is a person either acting for himself or as the substitute of some great black 
merchant by whom the Elnglish gentlemen in general transact all their business. He is 
interpreter, head book-keeper, head Secretary, head broker, the supplier of oash and cash, 
keeper, and in general also secret keeper.*’ 

For some years the Court of Directors had suffered considerable incon- 
venience like other meroViants, for the want of a proper bank in Calcutta 
having dealings with banks in the United Kingdom. In 1806 this want was 
removed, and in 1S08 under Act 47, George III, Sef}tion 2, Chapter 68, they 
were empowered to establish a bank at Calcutta. The Court in their proclam- 
ation of the 24th September 1808, directed that a Bank “invested with all the 
privileges and imutunitios usually granted to corporations legally directed in 
Fngland, should be opened to the public by the Ist of January 1809.” The 
Bank of Bengal was thus established. Its original constitution, terms and 
powers are given at length in Appendix III. 

By Regulation IX, 1810, all Regulations then in force for the collection 
of tho Government Customs throughout the Territories of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, were rescinded and those customs were re-established with amended 
rules for the collection of them \vhi<^h, with various alterations, made from time 
to time, continued until the passing of Act X.IV of 1836.<‘'> 

The following were the principal daily articles of import and export to 
and from Calcutta 


Bxporia. 

Rico. 

Q-oor, sugarcane and dates 
Sugar. 

Paun-leaf. 

Tobacco. 

Indigo. 

Cloth. 

Silk. 

Mats. 

Curds. 

Vegetables. 

Ficm. 

Pottery. 

Bamboos. 

Straw. 


Imports. 

Rice. 

Mustard-seed, gram. 

Peas, moong. 

Salt. 

Indigo seed. 

Linseed. 

Iron and steel. 

Goor, sugarcane. 

Brass and copper, utensils. 
Ghee. 

Spices. 

Cloth. 

Thread. 

Cocoanut Oil. 

Brass ornaments. 
Umbrellas. 

Pedlars’ wares. 


Formerly cowries were used as coin for petty bazar transactions, but 
their use is obsolete now-a-days. 

In the eleven months from June 1811 to April 1812, the import and 
export trade of the port was estimated at about nine millions and a half 
sterling, being carried in 600 vessels aggregating 150,000 tons. 

The trade of the Fnglisb being entirely duty-free from the time of the 
acquisition of the Dewaui in l?65, their goods found customers throughout the 
length, and breadth of the land. India made articles of commerce largely gave 
place to Furopean commodities, and Fngliah-mado articles were welcomed 
by the people of the soil who could have them at a cheaper price. 


Ca> OolcuHa Vol« XXXV, page 18d-84; Calcutta in the olden times*— -its people. 

W Mid, page 184-86* 

Ban^eman’s Selections the CaicHtia O^ezetie^ Vol IV, XMige 56. 

44) Millette*a Mtnute on Meeenues of Caieutia s imragraph 70* 
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All ovei^the country tbeir trade marts multiplied in number and the merchants 
realised great profits from their investments. The Charter of }814 gave 
the Company xree scope in dealing with trade questions, and the rage for 
speculation and inordinate gains on the part of the directors, and the too 
eager or confident cupidity of their customers, over-trading, improvident enter- 
prise, extravagant miscalculation and excessive^ expense in living ’’ brought 
about the break*down of a great many mercantile houses, first in Calcutta and 
then id Bombay. The ruin and^dismay produced on the failure of the hotiaes 
was immense. Fortunately, however, some of the old partners of the agency 
bouses, seeing the storm coming, had retired with part of their fortunes, and 
penniless adventurers took their place.” The following important houses 
failed with the liabilities noted against them : — 


CALCUTTA. 

e *• 

1830 January, Palmer afid Co., reported 

1832 December, Alexander and Co., admitted ... 

1833 January, Mackintosh and Co., ,, 

1833 May, Colvin and Co., ,, ... 

1833 November, Fergusson and Co., „ 

1834 January, Crutteuden and Co., „ 

... ;fi60,00,000 

... ^4,40,000 

... A*27,O0,000 

... jeil,20,000 

... ;t»6,62,000 

... jei8,60,000 

at Calcutta 

... 1,71,72,000 

BOMBAY. 


1833 April, bhottan and Co., admitted 

... £2,07,000 

at Bombay 

£2,07,000 


This catasti’ophe produced a very considerable depression in the trade of 
the port, and it was several years before it recovered its normal position. 

All these years, the afiairs of the Port were managed by the Government 
Marine Department. In 1870 the Port Trust was constituted under special 
enactment and the whole management of the affairs of tho Port was given into 
their hands. The Port Trust originally consisted of a body of twelve Commis- 
sioners, (including a Chairman) and a Vice-Chairman, who were appointed by 
the Provincial Government. Subsequently, upon Act V of 1870 being amended 
by Act III of 1887, the number of Commissioners was increased to thirteen of 
whom eight were appointed by the Local Government and five were elected, four 
by the Chamber of Commerce and one by tho Trades Association. Again, upon 
the passing of Act III of 1 890, the number was increased to 15, five of whom are 
elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one by tho Trades Association, 
one by the the Commissioners of tho Town of Calcutta and one by such body or 
bodies or firms as the Local Government may select and 7 including the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman) are appointed by Government. The Commissioners 
are vested with the powers and duties noted in the Calcutta Port Act, III (B.C.) 
of 1890. The Commissioners are expected to keep a watchful oversight of the 
needs of the Port to mature plans of improvement in advance and supply 
every convenience and facility that the Commerce of the Port may from time 
to time require. They are consequently empowered by the various sections of 
the Act to do everything that is necessary to this end. Under section T of the 
Indian Ports Act, IX of 1889, the Commissioners were appointed to be the 
Conservators of the Port and were entrusted, as such, with the management of 
the navigable part of the river and its channels leading to all parts that are 
within the jurisdiction of the Port proper which practically extends to tho sea. 
Their duties, therefore, fall within these two principal heads; (1) those pro- 
viding for the surveying, sounding, buoying, lighting and dredging of the 
Hoogbly from its mouth to the Port, and general improvement of its channels, 
providing all- the information on these subjects which is required by the Pilot 
Service, and providing for the security of vessels while in tho Port itself ; 

(2) those which are undertaken to provide facilities for trade and its advanoexnw.ix;. 

The thirteen elected or appointed Commissioners hold their posts for 
a term of 2 years, after the expiration of which period they are either 
re-elected or re-appointed, or fresh members are taken in, in their stead. The 


We are greatly indebted to the Vioe-Chairnian and the Secretary to the Part f.^^ommiaeif ^,8 for 
rerieing and eorrect:ing the proofe ot the eucceeding paragraphs to the end of the third rmra'^x. Vib c»T^ 
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mwa^mnt of %ho entire Port Trust rests in the hands of the Vice-Ohairman 
u h^d responsible before the Commissioners on the Board for 
efi^ienoy of^e Trues’ As, the Vice-Chairman bein^r the Chief Executive 
Officer. UndOT the Chief Executive Officer there Are Heads of Departments 
who respectively hold the posts of Chief En^rineer, Traffic Manager and Deputy 
Ckinservator. The Chief Engineer is responsible for the construction and • 
maintenance of all the works of the Trust, the Traffic Manao-er has * 
the management &c., of (1) the Jetties, (ii) the Docks, (3) the'^driland 
vessels wharves, and (4) the Port Trust Railwax* Two important depart- 
ments ; namely, (1) the Port Approaches, and (2) the Harbour Ma^^r’s 
Department, are under the control of the Deputy (conservator. • 

When in 1870 the whole management of the Trust devolved upon the 
Port ^Commissioners they took over from Cxovernment six screw pile jetties, 
four in working aorder and two under construction — , six cranes, and four sheds 
for the accommodation of the sea- going trade. .Certain improvements had 
also been made by Government in the river bank at Juggernath G hilt, and 
these, when made over to the Port Trust, in 1870, were valued at Rs. 87,349, 
which, with the value of the jetties, cranes and sheds, and a cash balance of 
about lakhs, constituted the first debt of the Trust of Rs. 10,00,000 The 
Port block valued at Rs. 17,65,000 was also made over to the Commissioners, 
which constitutes a permanent debt, not repayable, is charged with interest 
at per cent, per annum. Government advanced funds from time to time, 

which, with the original debt of 10 lakhs, rose to over Rs. 60,00,000, and these 
advances were ultimately consolidated into ono loan which is now styled “ the 
consolidated loan,” bearing interest at 4^ per cent, and redeemable by fixed 
semi-annual instalments of Rs. 1,63,068. Having consolidated these advances 
Government empowered the l*ort Commissioners to rai.‘<e loans by debentures 
from time to time (as money was wanted to meet expenses of improvements, 
&c.,) in the open market, on the security of the Commissioners’ property or 
of their receipts from tolls, dues, etc., such loans being a first charge on the 
Commissioners’ property and receipts. 

The Strand Bank lands were subsequently transferred to the Port 
Commissioners by Govornniont subject to the payment of an annual quit rent 
of Rs. 37,292. 

The Commissioners at once took in hand the improvement of the river 
bank, laying the foundation of the present Inland Vessels Wharves, which now 
comprise property transferred by Government and acquired under the Land 
Acquisition Act, both on the Calcutta and the Howrah side of the river. The 
number of the jetties was raised to eight, with eight sheds and 27 hydraulic 
cranes, and though these eight jetties have recently been divided into six, with 
34 cranes, to provide accommodation for the larger vessels which now visit the 
Port, a larger traffic is passed over them and improvements are now in contem- 
plation which will further increase their traffic capacity. 

For the improvement of the Port, and for tlio advancement of trade, 
various other works (enumerated hereafter) wore taken in hand, and for a 
period of over 30 years the Commissioners have been continuously adding to 
the facilities. 

Z. The Jettiea.—-T\ie six berths for sea-going vessels, to accommodate the 
longer and larger vessels now employed in the trade of the Port, have a frontage 
extending about 2,982 feet, having ware houses and sheds for the accommod- 
ation of me import treide. 

At first the jetties were separated from each other and they projected 
from the river banlc ; they were made as so meuiy T-headed structures ; but 
subsequently the intervening space between them was closed, and the jetties 
were connected with one another to form a continuous lino of quays on the 
riverside, broken at one point for a length of 221 feet to avoid the space 
occupied by the remains of a large vessel, called Govindp'erc^ which sank in the 
•^j^t cyclone of 1864. Here a small jetty has been constructed for tranship- 
ments. Cargo is taken out from ships’ bolds by moans of the hydraulic 
cranes and then placed over the quays, to bo borne to thb sheds by trollies or 
tracks or by hand. Throe days’ time is given for the importers to remove 
end edear away their goods from the sheds ; at the expiration of this time the 
importers are liable to pay a ware* house rent until the goods are cleared. 

B 2 
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Fom years, tlie Foreign import trade has been oonoentrated at the ^nays 
or jetties, and only § small propoxtion of the exports of the port was shtppM 
at them. Since 1897, however, no exports have been reoeiv^ for shipment at 
the jetties, as it was then arranged that vessels after discharging their import 
cargo at the jetties should proceed to the Docks (or to the moorings in the 
stream) to load. Almost all the coasting steamers are loaded and unloaded ht the 
present day, at moorings in the river, but the - Commissioners have now under 
consideration proposals to provide them with jetties and other accommodation 
similar to that provided fox the foreign trade. 

IJ. The Petroleum Wharf, — ^At Budge Budge, which is 14 miles down the 
riv^, a depot was established in 1886 for the landing and storage of all 

S etroleum arriving at the Port. Hitherto petroleum had been stored at Garden 
^each at considerable risk to the shipping of the Port in case of fire. When 
the Budge Budge depdt was first opened, no duties beyond' the provision of 
storage were undertaken by the Commissioners ; all moving, handling and 
stevedoring being done by the importers; but since 1894, ovring to the in- 
creased volume of trade in oil, all these duties have been undertaken by the 
Commissioners who also assume responsibility for the safe custody and 
bonding of the oil. Great improvements have also been made to meet the 
requirements of the trade. The capital cost which has been iixcurred on this 
depdt amounts, in round numbers, to something over 11^ lakhs of rupees. 
In the last five years, while the total import of petroleum has increased by 
7 per cent, only, the quantity imported in bulk has grown by 145 per cent. 

fjy. The Tea- Warehouse. — This has been located within the Jetty com- 
pound and its accounts are included with the Jetties. The building was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 8,51,009 and was finished in the year 1887. 
It affords accommodation for the storage, sampling, and sale of tea before it 
is shipped through the Docks. 

IV, The Inland Vessels Wharves^ — The Port Commisioners own a consider- 
able area but not all the frontage on both the banks of the stream. On the 
Calcutta side the frontage extends from Tolly’s Nullah to Cossipore, within the 
Cossipore-Chitpur Municipality, leaving a space owned by the Kastern Bengal 
State Railway, where the Railway wharf stands. On the right, or Howrah 
bank, the Commissioners control the river banks from Shalimar on the south, to 
Messrs. Burn and Company’s wharf on the noi^h. Out of this length the Bengal- ' 
Nagpur Railway Company have recently acquired a length of about 2,000 feet 
of the river frontage near Shalimar House. Then comes the Telkul GhAt, and 
at the Howrah Bridge, the Chandmarree GhAt. Above the bridge is the Com- 
missioners’ Dockyard with a river frontage and a number of separate landing 
places and ghats all vested in the Commissioners. The Port Commissioners 
have made a great many improvements, until at present the capital cost of the 
works (excluding expenditure incurred for the Port Trust Railway), amounts to 
approximately Rs. 72,00,000. One of the most important improvements is the 
construction of a new coal yard at Shalimar which provides accommodation in 
its way of storage space sidings and positions for bunker coal,' the shipment of 
which amount to about miUion tons. 

V, The Strand Bank Lands. — In 1870 the frontage from Chandpal GhAt 
to Ahiritollah, on the Calcutta side, was leased in perpetuity by Government 
to the Port Trust as a source of revenue. The present quit-rent by which the 
lands are held, amounts to Rs. 37,292 annually. These lands are all.occupied 
for business purposes, and year by year, are improving in value. 

VI. The Ilarbour Master's Department. — JKvery vessel, when she reaches 
Garden Reach, is taken charge of from the Pilot by an Assistant Harbour Master 
who places her in moorings at the jetties or in the stream. The duties of the 
Assistant Harbour Master’s Department arc confined to the Port above 
Garden Reach and consist in controlling the movements of vessels, in 
supplying tugs; in the dredging of the river, and in fixing and maintaining all 
moorings in the stream, and also in dealing with fires or other accidents to fhd 
shipping. 

Mooring hire is' fixed by a scale sanctioned by Government. It begins at 
a daily rate of Rs. 1-8 for all vessels up to 199 tons and rises at. the rate of 
8 annas for each additional 100 tons to Rs. 3-8 for vessels of 599 tons. For 
vessels of from 600 to 999 tons it is Rs. 4, and thence rises at the rate of Re. 1. 
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to Uoeose o«»<. and passenger 
“* **‘® Jt"***” Porta Act, X of 1889, and the rote 

to ^’.8 /ton . to"“ / ® *°”-> *’“* subsean^tfy reduced in 

1883<84 to annas 3 a ton , this rate remains up to date, l^e rate refers to 
cargro boats in general. ^ ^ cxo w 

A Police force, consisting of the River PoHce and the Dock Police, supple- 
ment^ by Police Guards for the Jetties, Petroleum wharf and Inland 
Vessels w^rves, &c., is maintained at the expense of the Port Commissioners. 
Throe-fourths of the cost of the River Police, viz., Rs. 46,764, is paid by the 
Commissioners and one-fourth, viz., Rs. 11,691 by Government. 

The Police establishments at the Docks and elsewhere are wholly payable 
by the OommisSieners. Under an arrangement made with Government, the 
departmental administration of this body rests with the Commissioner of Police. 
But for all duties connected vrith the Port and Jetties, and for the prosecution 
of all offences under the various Port Acts, they are entirely under the control of 
the Port Commissioners, who, in their turn, are responsible to Government 
for the proper discharge of these duties. 

FJ7. The Port Trust Rniluay . — The necessity for railway connection was 
perceived immediately after the constitution of tl>e Trust, and steps were 
taken to supply this want by the construction, in 1876,' of a line of railway 
connecting the Inland Vessels wharves and the Jetties with the Eastern 


Bengal State Railway at Chitpore, and also serving the local traffic between 
the Jute presses and the Jetties. The Dowrah-Shalimar Branch was con- 
structed iu 1883 owing to the large increase in exports via the East India 
Railway, enabling goods to be delivered from railway wagons into boats at 
any point on tlio wharf whiclt the Commissioners had constructed along the 
Howrah Eoreshore, between Rnmkristopore and Shalimar, a distance of about 
2 miles. This line also servt's the local traffic of the mills on the Howrah side. 


For the coal export trade a large coal yard has been constructed at Shalimar. In 
1885 the main line was extended from the Jetties to the Kidderpore Do<rks then 
under construction. The Port-Tj’ust Railway’s main line now runs between 
Chitpore and the Kidderpore Docks, and its total mileage, including 2*31 miles of 
the Howrah-Shalimar Branch is 8*526 miles. The length of ladings open is 
69 miles with 450 points. This includes tho Dock Junction which runs from 
the Budge-Budge Branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway to the Docks. 
The Railway uses its own rolling-stock for the Docks and local traffic. 

VllJ. Port Approaches Pepartfncnt,--^ l.ti 1881-82 the duties of the Port 
Approaches were transferred from the hands of the Provincial Government to 
the Pert Trust. This Depai*tnieut deals with the surveying, 'buoying and light- 
ing of the Hooglily. It prepares and publishes charts of the river, issues daily 
notices to Pilots, and generally previaes assistance and information to facilitate 
the navi^tion of tho river. 

A Port due of 4 anuas per ton for all ships entering the Port was levied 
by Government, in order to meet the expenses of the Department. But tho 
Commissioners, thinking the expenses could be met from the finances of the 
O^eral Department, reduced the original due of 4 anuas per ton to annas 
3 in the first year, and then to anna one in the next. They finally 
abolished the charge in 1884. But in 1892-93 it was found that the Commis- 
sioners could hardly meet the expenses of this department from the surplus 
revenue and so the due was reimposed.. From December 1892 up to the 
present time, these dues have been levied at the maximum rate of 4 annas 


per ton. 

(») Surveys and Charts. — When the Port Commiroi oners took over tho 
surveys from the hands of Government, they found that^only certain sections 
of tho river had been surveyed ; charts of these parts were published later on. 
Also sketches of the channels, bars, &c., of the river were given to pilots which 
were to he used in navigating a ship, and at present the|c are issued on an 
average, over two such for every working day of the year. Again a system of 
Hydrographic notices to be issued to Mariners was introduced. 

The Commissioners prepare each year scientific survey maps of the river 
from the sea to Calcutta. 
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'(«V> Li^hiin^ of the Hooghly first light vessel placed in the 
Ohannel as the Eaiibern Channel Floating Light, was the Beacon in tSlfiC 'Fibi 
firat Caspar light vessel was placed at the Liower Casper light station dniinjg 
the year 185J7-28. • 

The Upper Caspar light vessel was first placed in position in May 1858, 
The object of placing the Upper Caspar Light was to give a better le ading niarlc 
through the Caspar channel and lower part of Saugor Roads at nigh^ time. 

Previous to the erection ofdihe present iron Lighthouse on Saug< r Island, h 
bright light was exhibited from a large wooden tripod at Poiiti. 

The light vessel, Torch^ was stationed in Saugor Roads as a light unti! 

thd completion of the lighthouse in 1852. False Point Lighthouse was first 
equipped in 1838. This light was erected to afford a guide to vessc'^ 
from Curope, when making for the land, to show them their position tn d enabk- 
them to take a correct departure for the Sandheads and'' dntrata^.. ^ o t.1« 
Hooghly. 

The Commissioners took over altogether eight vessels in 1880-8 2 fr^irn th;' 
Provincial Covernment including six light-vessels, and also" what ttu y calk ? 
a spare light-vessel. 

The Conservators took over three light-houses, viz.. False Poi.»!, 
and Raukhali, where the block was passed over in 1881. 

There are also anchoring lights inside the river, viz., two at Klulj i 
Diamond Harbour, and one at Fisherman’s Point anchorage. 

At present the Commissioners have eight light-vessels (an incre ' i 
with an increase of five shore lights. Four of the light- vessel str < 

Fastern Channel, Mutlah, Pilot’s Ridge, and Lower Caspar have kt r. i 

with flashing lights of from 15,000 to 20,000 candle power (against i. . <k 

300 power light exhibited before). 

(»«V) Buoyage . — ^For day navigation, buoys are placed in differcuT 
the river to define the channels and shoals. 


“The uoxuber of buoys in 1881, outside the Port, wore 104 of all sizes ; tin'T .-a 

114. In 1881 there were 67 River Marks, there are to-day 119 — more thaii '•» 

number.” 

(t'y) Tidal Works , — In 1881 there were four tidal semaphores viz. r* 
pore, Hooghly Point, Balari, and Khijiri. Another semaphore statio V; 
fixed at Phooldubi and also a tide gaiige, close to Uluboria, on the rij K . - 
the liver. 

IX, Kidderpore These works were taken in hand '.u ! ‘ 

and cost 287 lakhs. The first vessel entered them in June 1892. 

The Docks consist of a Basin entered from the River Hoc^hh *’v i 
pointing up stream, making an angle of about 20° with the k.ut.I iiuv 
and also by a direct entrance nearly square to the stream, useable only at 
water. Beyond the Basin are the wet docks with a double passage h a lkii 
to them. 


Liengih of Look between gates 

* • % 

• • « 

Feet. 

400 

,, „ using Oaissons 

« « • 

• • • 

510 

Width of look 

• • • 

• • • 

60 

Width of direct entrance 


• • • 

80 

Will admit any length of vessel at slack water. 
Depth of water over sills at high water 

• • • 

34 

»» ,» ,» low 

water 


23 

Mean rise of tide 

• • • 

• • • 

11 

Xiength of Basin ... 

• ee 

- • « 

600 

Width of Basin 


• • « 

680 

Area of Basin 

• a • 

a * • 

acres. 

H 

Quayage of Basin (2 vessels) 


• • • 

Feet. 

1,060 

Width of passages to wet dock 



60 &80 

Xiength of wet dock No. (1) 

• * • 

• mm 

2,600 

Width of wet dock „ ... 

• • • 

• •• 

600 

Depth of water in wet dock 

• e • 

ee e 

' 2T 

Area of wet dock ... 



aores. 

• 3a 
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Quayage of wet dock aooommodating 12 vessels 

General Cargo Sheds 
Salt Golaha 

Iteoeiving Sheds for grain and seeds 

5>Ton Uydraulio Cranes 

8&<owt. ,, „ ... ..• 

100-Ton Sheer legs 

30-Ton floating crane 

Coaling berths, hand labotir ... 

,, ,, meohanical 


feet. 
... • 6,400 

Sq. feet. 
... 432,000 
... 144,000 
... 511,280 
6 
50 
1 
1 
6 
1 


ORA VINO DOCKS. 

• . 

No. 1. 

length <in blocks 

Width of entrance 

l^ast depth on blocks 

No. 2 in course of construction. 

Xjength on blocks 
Width of entrance 
Lioast depth on blocks 



The X)> cfcs are in diioct Railway (ii'-G" gauge) communication with the 
Import Jott.es, the East Indian Railway, and the Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way, and by wagon Eerry across the HoogUly River with the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. 

There is an Electric Tram service from No. 3 gate direct to the business 
centres of Calcutta. 

The wharfs and sheds are lit by electricity. 

The capital cost of the dock works stood at the close of 1899-1900 at 
Rs. 3,34,44,870 and an expendituie of Us. 29,42,624 has been estimated to be 
incurred for further improvements. 

For general produce there are 13 berths in Dock No. 1, one of which, in 
the tidal basin, is temporarily made available for coal. But on a demand 
springing up some few years foi- Bengal coal, four Jetties, capable of accommo- 
dating the largest vessels employed in the coal export were immediatelj' run up 
and shipme- ts amounting to about radeaus of load are made from them, and 
upon tlio c . being all loaded by basket coolies. But anticipating a develop- 
ment of t Tic the construction of two pemianont berths was also taken in 
hand and w "sro completed in 1901, one being fitted with mechanical loading 
plant after trial of which the Commissioners will decide as to the class of plant 
with which other births should bo provided. For the facilities of the salt trade 
three b<.*Tt’< have also been constructed. For produce and salt am)>Ie shed 
accommoaa .t)n has been provided including a very extensive depot for grain 
and for bo h coal and produce there is n large station yard with all the 
necessary convenience's. 

Of all the articles of export, it is found that coal has made wonderful 
progress auring the past few years, as the following figures will show: — 


COAI. iBXPOBTBl> TO. | 

1895-96. 

1896-fa7. 1 

[ 

1697-98. 

1 

1 

1898-99. i 

1 

1 1809-1900. 

1 

1 

Foreign jK>rte 

Indian 

Banker coal 

Tons. 

79.986 

n61,0^6 

384,622 

Tons. 

132,448 

644,582 

426,090 

Tons, 

205,145 

926,802 

491,117 

Tons. 

826,671 

969»148 

504,696 

' . * ... 

Tons. 

soa.983 

876,703 

6J2,234 

Total 

8.16,538 

1,10.3,720 

7.622.684 

1,799.414 

1,681,919 


Among foreign, ports, it is to bo found that the chief markets for the 
Bengal coal at present, are Ce^^lon and the Straits. 

JST. WorkaJuipa , — For repairs and maintenance the Port Commissioners have 
erected work^i^ops on the Howrah side of the river, a short distance above the 
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bridge. A Superintendent is at the head of the depar1toeT^ , )»e le 

in charge of we whole of the machinery of the Trust including fiio railway 
stocky as well as of the workshops. Those workshops are maintaiuod priiio- 
pally for the repairs of Kght-ships, dredgers and other vesselsy ami thf in-nom: 
up-keep of nkachwery, locomotives, cranes, buoys, &c. The total ' :<iK*ud.i?arc 
on this head, that is incurred annually, exceeds five lakhs of rupeei.. 

Sospital Port Dties , — Under sections 49 and 50 of the Indian I'^r- iVcl, X > 
1889* the Provincial Government levies at present a tax of nine pi^ ^ ' t<. u o 

all vessels entering the Port, their maximum rate being fixed at one < . a ; ni 
The proceeds from the tax are applied to the support of 1 
dispensaries which receive sick and disabled sailors ana mariners xor me a 
treatment and relief. 

The Commissioners have no control over the Port Hospital ^ 
lie entirely in the hands of the Provincial Government. * 

Special Toll , — The special toll is a direct taxation of 4 annas a t ri »> 
the trade of the Port in order to enable the Port Trust to meet •;? ‘h- 

every year when its revenue from ordinary sources is estimated < ir 

cient to do so. At present this tax is levied under the name of ** B a' 

** For the maia staples of export trafBo the ourreat shipping rates are \ 

wheat and seeds, 8 anxiaa a ton, for jute 11’2 annas ; for gunnies <> annas ; a : ' 
cargo the average rate is one rupee per ton.” 

At the census of 1881, the number of boats actually fouu( 
jurisdiction was 3,825 against 2,860 boats in 1876. The numb 
found in the Port on the 1st of March 1901 was 3,388, the num 
79, and the number each, of steamers and flats, 31 against 2,1 ; , 

ships, and 20 steamers, found at the census of 1866. q 

The value of the trade of the Port, for 1871-72, 

1880-81, was Rs. 48,50,93,083, Rs. 47,70,00,395 and Rs. 62,ll,5.e :7 
lively. It will be seen that there was no C'xpansion of 1 
Calcutta between 1872 and 1876, but after the latter year, it .» 
volume, owing, undoubtedly, to the increased activity in but ■ , ^ 
the introduction of steam as a motive power, by the co * > 

Jetties, furnished with mechanical appliances, and of railway? 

banks of the river, for facility of the conveyance of articles i . . 

During 1874-75, the imports and exports of Calcutta amount !, 

of treasure, to Rs. 48,25,85,890 and inclusive of treasure, to Rs. 5 ' ’ . 

“ Imports represented 37 per oent. of the aggregate value of the fo « - t '- 
Calcutta in merchandise ; while exports represented 63 per oent. of the aggregt : v 

The steady progress both in the import and export fore 
Calcutta during the past thirty years is evidence by the folio , vi. :' 'if»t 

an average annual value during each quinquennial period, being g;vi 


JLakhe of Jtupeeoe" 




Import. 

Export 

1870-71 to 1874-75 

• • • 

... 16,48 

23,59 

1875-76 to 1879-80 

• • • 

17,80 

27,78 

1880-81 to 1884-85 

» • • 

21,50 

33,08 

1886-86 to 1889-90 

« • • 

... 23,44 

35,23 

1890-91 to 1894-95 

« • « 

... 25,95 

39,97 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 

• • • 

28,46 

46,59 

The yeair 1900-1901 

• • • 

... 31,70 

64,00 


Appendix II exhibits the chief articles of import and export of > gn 

trade of Calcutta during the last thirty years. 

The aggregate value of the foreign sea-borne trade of Calcr^t' t < : . mg 
the years 1891-92, 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95 and 1895-96, e« l«> of 

Government ■ transactions, for articles of import only, an ; ; to 


Rs. 28,65,72,342, Bs. 25,43,01,406, Rs. 30,78,45,342, Rs. 27,44 ,m .2 > 

Rs. 28,18,46,990 respectively. Of the above sums, merchandise ‘>1 i^wporta 
for 1891-92, amounting to Rs. 23,07,42,385 was duty-free and n;. rcl?aadi«o 
for Rs, 2,22,30,108 was dutiable; the remainder, the value of treaerur> Itnposited# 

The facte and fifpirea nven in the three inrooediug and all suooeeding paragraphs, hav,> 
taken from the Reports on the Maritime Trade of BengaL 
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amotmted to 35, 99,849. The following table will show bow the mer- 
chandise of. imports for the other four years were treated at. the Port : 


MerohandiM. 

1892-93. 

1 

1898-94. 

1894-95. 

1 1896-96. 

r 

••• 

Dutiable 

TreMure 

Total imports 

Rfl. 

20,78,99.833 

2.42,91.857 

2.26,10,216 

Ss. 

26,62.64,846 

8,32.16;e79 

1.88.63,817 

Bs. 

18,62,86,015 

12.83.29,185 

1,08,29,075 

Hr. 

2,65.1.^.913 

24,27,37,414 

1 .86,90,678 

26.43,01.406 

80,78.45.342 

1 27.44,43,275 

28,18.46,990 


The total value of the foreign trade for articles of export amounted to 
Rs. 38,91,36,558 m 1891-92, Rs. 41,04,16,430 in 1892-93, Rs. 41,27,17,019 
in 1893-94, Rs. 45,80,59,114 for 1894-95, and Rs. 45,69,38,422 for the 
^ear 1895-96; each of the above sums being made up of the following 
items » 


!Export» merchandise. ! 

1891-92. 1 

1 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1891-96. 

1 1S96.96. 

-r j* f Free 

Indian — | iJutiablo ... 

Foreign merchandiste 
Treasure 

Rs. 

35,16 84,349 
3,27,62,028 
19,22,143 
27,78,038 

Rs. 

86,94.8 0.966 
8.26.64,066 
26,68,981 
57,06.428 

Rs- ' 

37,71,6^,336 
3,09,79,121 
16 42,474 
29,27,088 

Rs. 

1 41,10,48,^^34 

3,68,36,072 
16,94,659 
84,80,649 

Rs. 

41,9M.07,0«6 

3,36,79,276 

15,28.931 

20.28,130 


WR- 


Durin,a™'*i® l^^st five years the trade of Calcutta was distributed among the 
following fp** gin countries of the world 

Imporj”jf.*xor Europe wore valued at R.s. 2,801 lakhs in 1896-97, and 
Rs. 2,641 ihs, Rs. 2,634 lakhs, Rs. 2,923 lakh.s, and Ks. 2,972 lakhs for the 
years 1897-9 >, 1898-99, 1899-1900 and 1900-1901 respectively’. Of the above 
amounts, th » United ICingdom contributed Rs. 2,536 lakhs for the year 1896- 
97, Rs. 2,325 lakhs for the year 1897-98, Rs. 2,300 lakhs for 1898-99, Rs. 2,537 
lakhs for 18; 9-1900 aud Rs. 2,527 lakhs for 1900- 1901, the remainder having 
been brought up by other count ides in the Continent of Europe. America paid 
for articles o import from Calcutta Rs. 74 lakhs for 1890-97, Rs. 68 lakh.s 
for the yea* 1897-98, Rs. 78 lakhs for the next year 1898-99, then Rs. 63 
lakhs for 18i 9-1900 and for the year 1900-1901 only Rs. 57 lakhs show’iug a 
gradual decrease in the figures. The United States contributed all the above 
sums, a sum >f Rs. 3 lakhs only having been paid on import articles by other 
American C'mntries in the year 1899-1900. Africa received articles of 
import from Calcutta to the amount of Rs. 37 lakhs, 45 lakhs, 49 lakhs, 107 
lakhs, 51 lal hs for the years 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900, and 1900- 
1901 respectively. The abrupt increase of Rs. 107 lakhs for the year 1899- 
1900 showed the large demand of articles from India in connection with the 
Boer War, But of the above sums. Natal paid the maximum ; the remaining 
countries of Africa, especially IVIauritius and Egypt brought up the minimum 
remainder. Of Asiatic countries, Eastern Asia contributed R.s. 131 lakhs fortho 
year 1896-97, Rs. 207 lakhs, Rs. 191 lakhs, Rs. 187 lakhs and Rs. 291 lakhs 
for the next four years, respectively. The value of articles received by 
Ceylon from Calcutta was Rs. 34 lakhs, Rs. 67 lakhs, again Ks. 67 lakhs, 
Rs. 83 lakhs, and Rs. 138 lakhs for the years 1896-97 and the subsequent years 
down to the year 1900-1901. The remainder of tho value of the articles of 
export, Rs. 12 lakhs, Rs. 19 lakhs, Rs. 12 lakhs, Rs. 14 lakhs and Rs. 19 lakhs 
was borne by other western countries of Asia. Lastly Australasia boixi on her 
part Rs. 42 lakhs, Rs. 64 lakhs, Rs. 115 lakhs, Rs. 150 lakhs, Rs. 226 lakhs for 
tho years 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900 and 1960-1901 respectively. 
The grand total is a little over 31 crores for the years 1896-97, 1897-98 and 

1898-99; it rose to 35 crores and 37 crores in th^ years 1899-1900, 
1900-1901, respectively. 

Exports from European countries amounted to, on an average, over 
Rs. 28 crores for the years 1890-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900 and 
1900 -1901 • The United ilEingdom has sent articles of export each year, for 
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the leist fivB yetOTBj of over 18 orores of ropeeSf and tbe 'i’eflt nf 
of Europe the remkinin^ 10 orores of rupees. America has ezportod aHiioi^ 
at an average value of over Rs. 6 crores each year for the last five < \>mniere^ 
years. The countries of ^ Africa have received for their exported articles to 
Calcutta, for the last five years, over Rs. 2 crores every year. Natal ' ’Ma^uritiuii, 
and the Cape have supplied more than half of the articles of expoH.'^"‘ Eastern 
Asia has sent articles of export for the following amounts. 

For the year 1896-d7 
„ 1897-98 

„ 1898-99 

„ 1899-1900 

„ 1900-1901 

and for the same five years, Ceylon has supplied articles at a value ■ 12 

lakhs, Rs. 205 lakhs, Rs. 242 lakhs, Rs. 228 lakhs and Rs. 287 lakh^i:, 
tively. The remainder of the amount is brought up by other : . in 

Asia, the whole amount for Asia for its articles of export to Cal hcirn 

Rs. 865 lakhs for the year 1896-97, Rs. 901 lakhs for 1897-98, Rs l 

for 1898-99, Rs. 1,052 lakhs for the year 1899-1900, and Rs. 1,2; : ; >r 

the year 1900-1901- Australasia has received for the abov< ‘ i - 
Rs. 109 lakhs, Rs. 121 lakhs, Rs. 123 lakhs, Rs. 153 lakhs, Rs. k 
respectively, for articles of export. 

The final value of exports for the years 1896-97, 1897-98, 189 ^ s, 

1900, 1900-1901 comes up to Rs. 4,496 lakhs, Rs. 4,532 lakhs, Rs. >7 ; JJu , 
Rs. 4,998 lakhs Rs. 5,485 lakhs, respectively. 

Interesting statistics regarding the foreign and coasting traie ot l,i«‘ 
and its dependencies for the last decade are appended. 

A comparison of these figures with the trade stf *istics of tls . a ‘ 
dawn of the eighteenth century, f“> will give a far etter idea tbu 
convey, of the stupendous strides with which the PoH of Calcutta 1; ts rn t 
in less than 200 years its present position as an Emporium of '■ iud*' 
first m^nitude under the beneficent and all-powerful, and wor'.u-M^. r . . .i .. 
protection of the union- jack, in spite of ceaseless freaks of a treachcroi- i ? . ^ 


Rb. 

677 lakha. 
614 
643 
760 
867 


f9 

99 

99 


<*) 8«® pages 114—115 Supra, 
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APPENDIX I. 


come from Surat may yield 8 ixu> 


EXPOBTS FROM BENOAI., Ca> 

]^c Oyl, Batter. Cassumber, Cummin seeds, white. 

1. ^ MX ^OT S ms. is a43coanted dear, when ships 

ye} this place may spend 40 Bahar. 

S uentry, Motty» Saffron, dry* worth 3 bamboos per mace. 

erba X>oce lO Bahar. 
l>iy <>it' ^er worth 1 Bamboo per maco. 

Calloniiflioa worth 8 bamboo per mace. 

Ad jo van, B bamboos per mace* 

JkCastard 4 Bamboos per ms. 

Cotton 1 ms. per Bamboo. 

Idack worth 8 xale per Bahar when plenty. 

Iron 21 Tale per Bahar. 

Cossaes 1 yd. ande4Bngers broad fine and ordinary 50 oorgo may vend. 

Klaiches 40 or 50 Gorge. 

Taffatos, rod* most esteemd* 20 oovds long and broad as Cossaos 150 corge or 200 corge. 
Chncklaes about 50 Gorge. 
l>oreas about 16 Corg« 

Hummums of all sorts if (yon) sell 30 corge, (it) is much. 

Sannaes, fine, etc., about 36 Corge. 

Ophium* when no ships go from Bengal to Malae.ca* sells well. 

Cingerlee t>yl mor€i esteemed than Mustard seed. 

SooHios from J6 to 20 Tale per corge. 

Komalls 60 or 70 corge, ordinary sort best. 

Haw silk, white, 126 Tale per Bahar, about 2 63ahars may sell. 

CroodM from IBengal proper for the Coast of Cortnandeli. 

Anno 1014 
Ophium cost 
Canch ... 

Bees wax 
Klgaram 
Cummin seeds 
Black Cummin seeds 
I>ry ginger 
Turmorick 
Wheat 

Taifiteas 20 Oovds long ai.d 2 do broad ... 

Do. ordinary 18 Oovcls long and 11 broad 
Oold flower d J emmewars ... 

Silver flower'd Jemmeswars 
2!»ilver Banters 8 Covds Jong, 3 do broad 
Cold Hasters 8 Covds long, 3 do broad 
Silver Rasters 2^ Covds broad and 8 long 
Cold Bustlers 

Atlasses Striped ^ Covds broad, 14 do long 
Birds eye Atlass 9 Covds long, 1^ broad 
Butter 

Pitt umbers* lO Covds long and broad 
Chunder bannies, J4 Covds long, 1} broad 
Deys, 14 Covds long and 2 do broad 
Pegu Clouts, spotted 
Bilk Cun geos 

Boys* Sashes, 5 Covds long f covds broad 
Do. 4 do. ^ do. 

I>eys, lO Covds long, 1 J broad 

Rudder baxmes. Clouts 14 Covds long 2 do broad 
Cange (e) Rlatchos. 

b loretta yarn or Mucta (mogta) first sort 
Second sort ditto 

Punga Silk, head and belly ••• 

Mugga Silk (will not do) 

Oyie of Mustard seed 

Pittambors 15 Covds long and 2 do broad 
Chundor bannies, Ij Covds broad and lO Covds long 

doods pt*oper to send from the JBap of JBengall to the Coast of Coromatuiet Anno 
Raw Silk is a staple commodity all along the coast, 300 bales of 2 mauuds each may vend yearly. 
Sugar Tissindy 8,000 bales of 2 maunds 6 seers will vend yearly. 

Cong pepper 7,000 maunds per anm. 

Turmerick 1,500 maunds per anm. 

Saltpetre 2,000 to 8,000 maunds j>er anm. 

Cotch a commodity which seddom fails 4,000 maunds per anm. 

X>ammer or pitch 400 maunds per axim. 

Ophium 60 to 60 maunds. 

Several sorts of piece goods from Cassumbazer .e.t., 

Petambers. 

Beryejres* 

Chamberbanues. 

Tafflteas of several sorts. 

Flowerd Cuugees. 




Rs. 

80 

▲ . 

O 

per mauad 


. « • 

2 

8 


... 

... 

19 

O 

>• 

• • « 

... 

12 

O 


... 

... 

2 

8 

9 9 

. • * 


i 

O 

*9 

» * • 

... 

2 

o 

>9 

... 

. .. 

1 

o 

*9 

... 

... 

O 

8 

»9 

... 


6 

O 

piece. 

« « • 

. . • 

4 

8 

»9 

- » • 

» • • 

12 

O 

9 9 

... 

... 

10 

O 

99 

... 

... 

4 

8 

99 

... 

... 

5 

8 

91 



8 

8 



, . - 

4 

U 

ft 

... 

... 

2 

8 

99 

... 

... 

1 

4 

9 9 

per maund. 

.« . 



7 

O 

. . . 

.. . 

12 

O 

per corge. 



86 

o 

99 


... 

35 

O 

99 


... 

80 

o 

99 


... 

20 

o 



. . • 

12 

o 

99 


... 

5 

o 

9 . 


... 

25 

0 


... 

... 

40 

o 

9 * 



5 

8 

per set^r. 

• a « 

... 

4 

12 

>9 

* • » 

... 

2 

14 

9. 



1 

8 

** 



8 

O 

per maund. 

• • • 

•• • 

40 

0 

per corge. 

IK 


20 

0 

9* 


Taramandies. 
Several sorts of silk. 
Cirdles. 

Soosiasj, a few. 
Platches, a few. 


(a) Witson'p MSarty VoL 1, psires 8t»7 and SS8, 

ih} Wilson *s JSisrltf Tot, I, pmso SSS. 
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IMFOBTS TO BBNGAI. »> 

Ooo(ls proper for the 'Bap Ooaet, JLnno 1604 viz.^ 

Copper, Tutanajilfue^ Tyer in pi 4|8 and Ganta*, 

Ckauk {oamkh) a vast quantity^rwiil sell, 
iieteluut. 

Popper. 

Borne sorts of cliints. 

Girdles and Sashes of Maslepatam. 

1 . '*Port tirteiiaga, used to mean Chin tfse “ white oop][>er also to mean ainc or pewter 

2. Gaiiza^ for Malay ^aiigsa, for Sausk, kausa, oell-iuetal. The metal which 
inferior currency in Pegu, which some call lead and others a iniaed matal. 

Words usod in this Appendix are spelt as in the cM'isinsU The uuinlelUaible native^ Indian wore t* 
diCereut sptM^ieH of cotton cloth and their nieasui-es. 


APPENDIX II. 


1 . 

2 . 

8. 

4. 

0. 


0 . 

7. 

8. 

U, 


10 . 

II* 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 


17. 

IS. 


Articles of import. 
1870— 19tX>. 


Articles of export. 
1870— 19X>. 


Animals (principally h«^raes)* 

Apparel (principally boots and shoes). 

Arms and Ammunition. 

Corals 

Cotton manufactures (c-iifon twist and yarn, 
cotton fables, white and coio£rod piece goods, 
etc.). 

Drugs and Medicines. 

Liiquors, wines and spirits. 

Matches. 

Metals and metal manufactures, Railw^ay 
materials, etc-, (principally brass, unw'roughi 
and wrought copper, unwrouifht and w rougiit 
iron, till, lead, zinc, steel, german silver wire, 
quick-silver, etc ) 

Machinery and mill work (excluding those fer 
Kailways) Kailwny Plant and itollmg Stock. 
Agricultural imxdcments. 

Mineral oil. 

Provisions (p-inci pally dates, oheoso, buttt'r, 
bacon, ham,*etc.) 

Salt. 

Silk fabrics. 

Spices. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco (principally Manilla cigar, imitation 
• Havanas,’ real liavanas and other cigarettes 
from Holland and Japan, China, America, 
and JEgypt). 

UmbroUas. 

Woollen goods. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 


4. 

6 . 


I 6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

i VK 
: 11- 
i 12 . 
13. 
]4 
16. 
16 . 
17. 


Caoutchouc. 

Coal- 

(’oth>n and cotton manufactuit* 
raw cotton, Indian twist and 
piece goods and other cotton 
etc. 

t'uteh and Qambicr. 

FofjMl-gniins and flour (principal 
and wheat flour, gram, other grai 
etc ). 

Ginger. 

Hemp. 

Hides and skins 
H orns 
Indigo 

•lute and jute mannfact ure.s. 
Oilseeds and vegeluble uiU. 
Opium. 

Salt p»*tre. 

Silk and silk manufactures. 

Tea. 

Tobacco (unmanufactured). 


APPENDIX HI. 

I. A Hank shall be established in Calcutta on the Jst Tanuary 1*^09, to be denomina “ 

of Bengal, and shall he incorporated for a term of seven years, unuer the charter to bo v ■«' 'f( r 

this purpose by the Governor-Gcfneral in Omneil, by virtue of the authority vested in hin A . 

of the 47 th of George tho IJI. Sec^tion 2nd Chapter 68. 

II. The Hank fchall he ei«tabJished on a capital of 60,00,000 of sicca Kupeea, to be div :c ^ 
shards of I0,0(X) sicca Itupee.s each. 

Ill- One hundred shares, or 10,00,000 of sicca Ruj>ces, shall bo subscribed for by Govi • » turd 

four hundred shares by individuals. 

IV. The Hunk shall be managed by nine Directors, three of whom shall bo ' ;Le 

Oovemor-Geoeral in Council, and six shall be appointed by the Individual Proprietors o ^ 

The birectors, previously to entering upon their charge shall be sworn before the Governc ' t. 

Council, to a faithful discharge of tho trust reposed in them. 

V. Tho six Directors to bo ax>pointed by the Proprietors shall be elected by ballot at a g< • . - 

ing of Proprietors, to be held at the Hank, on Thursday the 16th of i-)ecember next. 

VI. Wo person shall be eligible as Directors (except the throe Directors nominated by ^ 

who shall not possess at least one share in the Hank. 

VII. Armenians, Natives, and others holding shares in tho bank shall be considered •- . . h' 

Directors, under the condition prescribed in the foregoing clause. 

VIl£. Two of the Directors apxiointed by the Proprietors shall be changed annually, au/s nn ■* the 
second year, shall go out by*' rotation, so that no Directors may bo continued in tho situ t 
three years. 

IX. At the expiration ^ of the first year, two of the six Directors shall go out by lot, an^ - tv ^ t>£ tho 
remaining four at the expiratioix of the second year, in the same manner. 

X. The subsequent changes shall take place by rotation as above**speciGed, but the Propt « idiall 

be at liberty to re-elect any former Director after the expiration of one year from the time of 1 . ^ ^ 

firom the Direction. ^ 

XI. Tho Proprietors shall also bo at liberty to remove any of their own Directors by a 
of votes for misconduct at any time daring the period of their ax>pointment. 


(a) Wilson* Bo/rly VoU I, page 400 . 
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ZII. Ooreratnent will remove their own Directors oeriodicallv if fh«w .TulIi fiiinir ;♦ «« 

poper. bnt M^ey are imposed to bo official impoinfmonts, it is to be presnmej taht no indiridnal is iScely 
to oontinne in I^T>irech<m for so long a period as to acquire any undue inHuenob. ^ 

. 1 . resignation of one of the six Directors, a meeting of 

/.P^I^^S*^****^*? shall be called within tifteun days for tho purpose of eleoting a successor, who shaH be 
appe^tra. to*et as a Director for the unexpired period wbicb his predecessor was to have served. 

ilV. The Arce Oojernmcnt Directors stall bo certain public officers, via., a Memlser of the Board 
cd Berenne or > Boud of Xrade, one of t he Secretaries of the Qovomiuent or tho A ccountant-tieneral, or 
X/eputy il.ocoiiiitAiiv*Ciouoral for tlio tiuio boiog, or sucli other oificore as GoTenunent may thiuk proper 
to nominate. ^ r r 

-XV. 'J ho Directors, whep appointed, shall to Hect their own President, and to appoint 

a Seeretary and Ircaburcr, and such other officers as may be found necessary, bnt the annual expense of 
tno establishment shali be limited in the firht instance to the sum of sicca liupees 30,000 and this amount 
shall not be exceeded, except witJi the fanciion of the Proprietors to be obtained at a g;enoral meeting^. 

XVX. Each share shall entitle the Pro]>rietor to a vote as far as five shares, but beyond five, noifless 
than two shares shall be necessary to jifive a vote, au<l no individual or company shall be allowed to hold 
more than ton shares, or to have more tlian seven votes. 

Government shall not be considoi^ed as having a right to vote on any questions relating to 
the appointment or iwm^val of the six Directors, nor on any questions concerning the interior management 
of the Bank. 

XVIII, After the first six months, no person shall bo allowed to vote at any general meeting of 
Proprietors, who shall not have possessed and duly registered the share or shares (on account of ^hich 
ho claim the right to vole) tor a x^enod of three months at the least. 

XIX. At the first meeting of the Ptopnetors the list of subscribers shall be prodnoed by the 
Treasurer of the Hank to determine the right ot voting ; and at all subsequent meetings, a similar list shall 
be produced by the Directors. 

XX in case of absence, I^roprietorK shall be allowed to vote by proxy, the proxy producinj^ a 
certificate under tiie f-iuinature of the Propnotor, authorizing him to vote on his behalf, and all such oertifi- 
Cites «ihali bo x>reserved among the records of the Bank. 

XXI. Certificates sludl bo grantc 1 under the signature of the Directors for the shares in the Bank, 
and such shares shall bo cunsiderod transferable by ondorsemont, provided that the transfer bo notified 
and ^omster^^^l in the Bank Books. 

XXIi The Directors shall be competent to make such bye-laws or rules for the management of the 
business of the Hank, nml for the con<iuci their olllecrs. a-^ may appear to them necossarj. provided that 
such riles be not rcx’**^.?***^**^ f*’ I‘rinciplt*H on which the Bank is constituted. 

XXII 1. TJirce Directors at tin* least slui I consnlcrcd necessary to form a Board, and in case of an 
e<|Ual division of >otes of tin* inemlH^rs present, the President shall have a casting vote. 

XXiV I n the e vent of the nbhciu’c of the Pres-.dent from sickness or other cause, ho shall be 
allow'iat to norniniitc any one ot the IhreiMors to preside for him during such absence, and the acting 
President shnll he e<impeu nt to exereisc nil the fiinetiona appertaining to the situation of Prtjsidcnt. 

XW. l‘he •^ret'ident .shall be api»oiritc*d for <>ii<‘ j't*ar only but may be re-elected by a vote of the 
Dircctei s 

X\^ I. 'riiree of ihe Direefors oilltiale alternately for one week for the desx>atch of the current 

buBiue/vs and lli<‘ g<*neral vupt'rmuuelenee ef the B ink and the signatures of three Directors shall bo 
c>nsi*i«*red necessary to iiU jie‘‘cmT.t v. dee {'*, obligations, and utlier pipers of the Hank rcKjuinng attestation, 

XX\ II. The oflh'c of >vcvo\M^ a^d d'reisurer shall be held by the sain** person, who previouisly to 
leeeiiing ehiirge ot it. shall bo rrspnre<l ti» g vi* security in the sum not loss than 60,000 Sicca Kupees. The 
Native Treiwurer, kha/ancli\, shall also gi\<* ^e< iirity lo an equal amount. 

XXA'III I lit‘ Jsetretury aitd I reasurcr, tio* Head deeounnt, and the Native khazanchy, shalBbe 
sworn to a faillilul d seliaive of tlu^’r trust bef re the Gov4*ruor-General in Council, or, should the 
khazanehy be of that deseriplium ol persons aIio areixemptod taking an oath by the regulations of the 

the <b>vernor-(ieneral in Conned, he shall be nsjuiri^i to sign a solemn declaration lo the same effect. 

XXIX* ddie Books of t lie Hauks slifill be b d meed ev« ry six months, i iz , on the 80th April and 
8lst October of escdi y ea r, an i ilie sfateinent of ihebilancc, attested by a majority of the Directors, 
shall at Ofuh period be sulnuitfed lo (cover iiiii exit . 

XXX (3lo^«»riinienl shall have n right tociU from time to time for anv information respecting tho 
affairs ot I ho Bank wliieli it may deem proper, and a’ so to require the produeti ui of all books aud papers 
relating thereto, or nfipoinl any otheer or oltieers ol (Tovernm<nt to inspect tlieiii. 

XXXi U he first ilividend shill be nm le on the 1st i)f July 1809, and after that date, a dnideud 
shall be made every six nn'idlis, viz .on the I*.! of January and tlie 1st of July. 

XXXI I. 'i ho rule of the ibvidend shall be deleriuuied by tho Direct ors upon the ground of the actual 
profits of the Bank during tijo period t<»r whit h sindi dividend shall be made. 

XXXIII. Ail claimed ilii nb'i'ds ^ledl be held in deposit, jinyablo t>n demand, and tho Directors 
shall not be at liberty to appriqiruite siieli ilividemls to tho paj’nirrit of demands on the Bank. 

XXXIV. t>Iiould any Pioprietor, how ever, w ho msy havo incurred a debt to tho Bank, fail in 
his engagement, the Directors shall be at libi^rty to appro))riate any dividends which may have beeooie 
due to such Proprietor at any period antoeeient to tho^ failure in his ougagemeut, or which may after- 
wards bee mo duo lo him, until the dtdit be ilisehargcd. 

XXXV. Tho otes of tlie B.ink shall bo issued in .^uims not less than^ ten rupees, nor exceeding 
lOfOiiO aud they shall be roeeived (under certain conditions and limitations) in all payments to be made 
to Government at their General Troasiiry »i»d other olliees at the Presidency, but at any of the Provincial 
treasuries, except writh the express permission of the Governor-General in Council. 

XXX VJ. The following general rules are preaeribod for the conduct of the Directors. 

XXXV II. They shall not grant any loans tor a period exceeding three months, and they shall not 
renew any loans, but regularly receive payment of the amount. 

XXiVllI. They Khali not charge interest, or discount bills, ala higher rate of interest than 
twelve per cent, per annum 

XxXIX. They shall not make any advances on loan to Government to an amount exceo ling in the 
aggregate at any time the sum of sieoa Kupees 6,00,0< 0. 

XL. Tiiey shall not grant any lo'ins to on individual or Company to oh amount exceeding at any 
given time the sum of aicca Kupees 1,00,000. 

XDI. They shall not grant any loans on tho deposit of Bank Certificates, nor on the security of 
landa, or other real property. , - j- 

XjuII, They shall be at liberty to purchase the public securities at any future period at their discre^ 
tion, provided that the Government paper in their possesion never exceed at any one time the sum cu 
flueoa Kupees 26/>0,C00 in addition to the amount which the Hank may be required to deposit 
Oovemment as a security for the credit given to tho Bank by Uie receipt of its notes at the public 

XDIII' The Directors shall be restricted from contracting debt by bond, bill, note, or otherwise 
rA ^ r -rr* I TW /V ‘..r (ij* stock oI fifty lakhs, and if such debts shall be contracted* the^Directors 
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e<»itnietia4 tliem ohall be TOsponsiUe for the excess m their individual capacities, but absent or cUsesBilil^g 
IKhreotws shall not be> responsible jnovided that they give notice to the l^oprietors at »> .gew^^ 
meetiog to be sunuQoned fbr the purpose. ^ * 

XLI V. The Direotors shall reoeiVe deposits of bullion, jewels and other artides ci 
can be easily kept, snob deposits tosbe restored on demand to the Proprietor. 

XLV. The pireotoTs shall also receive depoeits of cash, and keep numlng accounts with 
and other individuals^ but they shall not be at liberty to make any advances on such acoonoii 
any loans without adequate security such as Company's paper (Uank or especially end - 
amount at least equal to the loan, or on bullion, plate, Jewels, or generallv goods not } 
liable te great alteration in their value. Ho advance bowerer shall be made on goods xn 
exceeding one half of their estimated valiA. 

XL VI Should any person overdraw his account with the Bank, he shall be liable tr 
of a fine one per cent, on the amount of his draft which shall be charged in his account, a 
sbajfi be at the same time rejected4 This rule shall not, however, be enforced if such perr 
deposited security, and received the permission of the Liieotors to draw upon the Bank, 

XLVII. Should the Treasurer allow any person to overdraw his aeoouut, ho (the Traastuip 
personally responsible for the excess. 

XLVlI. The Bank shall be considered as absolutely precluded from trade, and 
infriuging this fundamental role shall be liable to dismissal, aud to such othei; panalties 
found practicable to enforce, but this restriotiou shall not be considered as precluding the 
receiving articles of merchandize in deposit as security for loans, as specefied in clause XLV 

XLIX. The Bank shall not be allowed to act as agents or brokers for the porch. 

Company’s paper, or goods, or property of any kind ; but this prohibition shall net be oonsid> 
ing to the sale of paper or other property which may be pledged to them as securi^ for loam . 

L. The principal officers of the Bank, the Secretary and Treasurer, the llead Acooui' 

Hative Xhazanchy, shall also be restricted from trade, nor shall those officers be allowed t 
or brokers, or to ei^age in any separate business, whatever, but they shall strictly ooufii, 
to their doty as officers of the Bank. 

LI. The Directors shall not bq.at liberty to grant any now loans, or to discount bills, . 
in hand may not amount to ore' third of the amount of notes, and other claims outatandii , 
demand. 

LII. The business of the Bank .shall be confined as much as possible to diaoounting bil).- 
and other bills, and to granting loans for short periods (adequate security being taken in ov ' ; 
for the acconunodation of merchants, and the general convenience of the public. 

LIll. The Directors shall be required to submit annually to the Proprietors on the ! 
of June, a general account of the transactions of the Bank for the x>receeding year to be close 
of April, and they shall accompany it with such a report as may be necessary for their it 
copy of the account and report, attested by the Directors, is to bo transmitted annually t ‘ 
on or before the 15th of June. 

LIV. A general meeting of the Proprietors shall be held for taking into consideratio . 
and report allnded to in the preceding clause, and any three Directors shall be at liberty a i t.ii 
summon a meeting of Proprietors for any special purpose, giving not less than fifteen days :> It 
Calcutta Gazette. 

LV. Should the conduct of a Director, or any transaction at the Bank, or other - 
appear to the Proprietors (or to any number of them) to render a general meeting of Propric • 
ir expedient, they shall be at liberty (provided the number be not less than ten) to sum 
meeting by giving fifteen days notice in the Calcutta Gazette. 

LVI. Should the conduct of any of the Government Directors appear to the I ■ ,'i ■ 
any occasion of so objectionable a nature as to render it unsafe or improper that such Direct > 
should be continued in so important a trust, they shall be at liberty to represent the 
of the case to the Governor- General in Council, who will either order the removal of <' r. 

Directors, or take such other measures fur the satisfaction of the Proprietors as may appeal 
and proper. 

LVII. Should it hereafter be deemed advisable to increase the capital stock of - 
Proprietors shall be allowed to subscribe for the additional stock in profiortion to the 
they respectively hold in the Bank at the time, but should they not avail themeelvei 
a public subscription will bo opened for tbe purpose of raising the funds which may be roqui 

LVIII. The foregoing plan differing in several respects from tbe plan under whio << 
subscription was mtde, the present Proprietors shall be at liberty to withdraw from the 
on their signifying their wish to do so on or before the 20th .November next, by a letter to 
to the Secretary to the Bank, and Proprietors so withdrawing shall receive pa fment of thi 
with interest at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, to the 1st of December next, when . i. 
will be made at the Bank to the party or his coostitutod attorney. 

LXX. In order to provide for filling up the shares which may remain unoccupied ; 
so withdrawing themselves, applications in writing will be received by the Secretary ' ' ti" 
for such shares on or before the 16th November next, and the parties applying shall . lit 
subscribe eventually in the order in which their Jipplieations may be preforred. 

LX. Subscriptions which may be receivable under the foregoing clause shall 
the Bank ou the ilOth of November next, iu one gross sum or the sum of .10,000 sii 
each share. 

Published by order of the Bight Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The di$trihS^^ion of the trade of Cakutta with foreign cowntriee during Back of the laet five pears. 
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■ The aggregate eea-borne trade of Calcutta with foreign countries and with other Indian ports for 

the past five years. 
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(a) Kxtractg from Hopori on the Maritime trade of Benffal* 

trem fteport on the Maritime trade of BeuvaU 190I>-1P01. 
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